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•THE COUNTRY, THB CHARACTER, AND THE ANCIENT 
HISTORY OF THE HINDUS. 

To A.. D. 77. 

The boundaries of India-^ Natural Features of the 
Country— Description of Hindostan — Basins of 
the Indus and the Ganges — The Great Desert — 
Central India^T/ie Deckan — Rivers of Southern 
India — Vegetable Productions of the Land^-^Agri- 
caltufal and Mineral Productions ^Commercs of 
India-^Eariy Civilisation of the Hindus —Station^ 
ary character of their Institutions — The Code of 
Menu — State of Hindu Society in Menu's time— 
The mode of Government — The Revenue-- Principtd 
changes since the time of Mewa^^Villoge Cumtnu' 
niHes—Character of the Hindus — Ancient History 
of India — Origin qf the Hindus — Kingdom of 
Oude— 'Rama— War o/" the Mahahharata*'-^ Hin- 
du States on the Ganges — Kingdom of Magada — 
Chundragupla — Vikramarka — King Bhoj — ^ JBi*- 
tory of Southern India— Kingdoms of Tandy a and 
Chola — Smaller States — Salivahana — Uncertainty 
of Hindu Chronology. 

India is situated in the south of Asia. It is 
bounded almost ou three sid«s by the ocean, to which 
it has given a name ^ (^ud it is separated on tl)6 aorth 
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CHAP. I. from the table-land of Central Asia by the Hima- 

layas, a range in which the loftiest moantains in the 

world are found. 

The natural India is divided into two large portions by the 

features of hi- yj^^j^y^ mountains. The northern division is called 

Hindustan^ a name which is sometimes applied to the 

whole country ; the other portion is named the Dec- 

kan, or, as the original word signifies, Southern India. 

Df^criptionof Hindostan consists of two extensive plains, water- 
Kludostan. ^^ ^y ^^^ jjj^^j ^j^^i ^^^ Ganges, a large desert tract 

on the east of the Indus, and a table-land which is 

Plain of the bounded on the south by the Vindhya mountains. 

Indus, rjs^^ ^^jgy ^^ ^^^ jj^^^g includes the Punjab, or the 

country of five rivers, uniting in the larger stream 
already named, and Scinde, which forms the border 
land between India and Beloochistan. 

Valley of the The plain through which the Ganges flows is the 
Gantrea. ^^^^ fertile region in the land. It is the first coun- 

try where the Hindus are known to have resided ; it 
contains many of their sacred towns and their favour- 
ite Tiver ; and it is now the lodality of the capital 
and of the richest provinces of British India. 

Thfe Great The Greaf Desert is situated to the east of Scinde ; 

uaflndk^^'''" *°^ ^^^ table-land of Central India, extending, as we 

have already stated, along the north of the Yindfaya 

mountains, enjoys a more pleasant climate than the 

hot plains by which it is surrounded. 

Description of The Deckan consists of an extensive plateau, 

he JDiickan 

whioh-4»~OB M sides enclosed by hills of various 
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heights. The mofuntains on the east and west of thia chap. I, 

tract are called the Eastern and Western Gbauts. 

The latter range runs parallel to the western coast 

of the peninsula, and is, in many parts, of great 

height : the former range follows the direction of the 

eastern coast from the river Kistna to the latitude 

of Madras, where it bends towards the west, and 

joins tlyB Western Ghauts at the Neilgherries, in 

which those mountains attain their highest eleva* 

tion. From the Kistna northwards a range of hills 

extends along the eastern coast as far as Cuttack. 

These hills are of an irregular and broken form, 

similar to the Eastern Ghauts. 

The low country which lies between the moun. Low lands of 
tains and the sea is generally rich and fertile. On ^ ^^ ^^' 
the western coast this tract is narrow and rugged ; 
but that upon the east forms the extensive countries 
known as the Oaraatic and the Northern Oircats. 

Many large rivers flew through the Dedkan, geae- Rivers of 
rally in an eastern direction. The principal are the Southerulndia. 
Godavcry, the Kistoa, ihte Pennar, and the Cauvery. 
The Nerbudda and the Tapti, in the north, flow 
from east to wevt, and fall into the Gulf of Cambay. 

The vegetable productions of India are very nu- Vegetable pro- 
merous and ufiefulU The cocoa, palmyra, sago, and ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^ 
other palms, are the most common trees and the 
most characteristic of the country. The cocoa-nut 
tree is applied to various purposes. The nut which 
it produces is used for food, and yields au oil of 
superior quality ; the shell of the nut is turned into 
cups and other culinary utensils ; the fibre is convert- 
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CHAP. I. The Government was monarchical, and the king, 
IntTrnal ad- ^^^^^ ^ ^ cooncil and a Brahmin prime minister, 
ministration, ^^as generally the dispenser of justice. The internal 
administration of affairs was conducted by officers, 
who varied in rank according to their authority, 
some ruling over a thousand villages, some over a 
hundred, and some over ten, and each vilbge was 
under its own headman. The headman of the vil- 
lage was entitled to receive fees in kind from the 
peasants, and the other officers were compensated by 
grants of land. 
Tiio revenue. Taxes were levied on agricultural produce, as at 
the present time, on certain trades> and on merchan- 
dise. The highest amount that could be exacted on 
grain was one-fourth ; but the rate of revenue was 
generally fixed between one-sixth and one- twelfth. 

The principal Various changea have naturally taken place since 
MeEtime"''^ the time of Menu ; but the ascendancy of Bratanini- 
cal influeiu^e and the distinctions of caste still con- 
tinue in force, ^he second and third classes are now 
comparatively rare^and the Sudras are no longer 
regarded as ntleriy degraded i bat innumerable sub- 
divisionsof caste and a new race of outcasts have since 
arisen^ 
The village The village eommunitiesy however, continue to 
communities. ^^ ^^^ Modifications in the government of vil- 
lages have taken plaee in different parts of the coun- 
try : agreements regarding the revenue are in some 
places made with each individual, and. in others with 
the headman ; but each village constitutes a distinct 
community within itself. The ruling power, far be- 
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sculpture, architecture, and poetry, far surpassing the CHAP. I. 
acqairements of those by whom they were surrounded, 
before the most celebrated nations of Europe had 
come into existence. They remained, however, as ^^ a^er °""!^* 
they were then. Being isolated for many ages from their iustitu- 
the rest of mankind by the physical peculiarities of 
their country, and by the exclusiveness of their na* 
tional character, they maintained no beneficial inter- 
course with other races, with whom they were dis- 
tantly connected by commerce alone. A stranger 
visiting a Hindu village in the times of old would 
have been struck with the same peculiarities which ^ 

we notice now. Their mode of life was, in many es- 
sential points, similar to what it is at present ; and 
wherever there has been any alteration, it has been 
for the worse. 
We have a picture of Hindu society at an early The code of 

period in the code of Menu. This collection of laws t,. ' ^ ^^^ 
^ , , Cir. B. C. 900. 

and maxims is supposed to have been compiled in 

the ninth century before the Christian era ; and was 
evidently written some time after the Hindus had 
attained a considerable degree of civilisation. 

The Hindus were then divided into four casles, State of Hin- 
the Brahmins, the Kshatriyas, the Veishyas, and the Men'rJtiL."' 
Sudras. The three first were called the twice-born 
classes, and had particular privileges allowed them : 
the last appear to have been the descendants of a 
conquered and an enslaved people. Minute direc- 
tions are given in the code concerning the mode of 
life and behaviour of Brahmins, and the conduct of 
princes and kings. 
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CHAP. L The upper classes are peculiarly cleanly in their 
habits. Though neither energetic nor enterprising, 
they are most patient and persevering in all their un- 
dertakings, and their application to business is fre- 
quently astonishing. There is much in the Hindu 
character that an Englishman can admire, if only he 
honestly makes the attempt to discover the points 
with which he can sympathize, rather than those from 
which he must diiFer ; and we sincerely trust that 
the bands of sympathy between the two races may 
daily be drawn closer. 

The ancient We know very little regarding the ancient history 
' of the people, for the accounts which we have receiv- 
ed of the first Indian sovereigns are so mixed with 
Hindu fables, and so interwoven with (he traditions 
of the Hindu religion, that it is difficult to discern 
between the narratives of real heroes and of imaginary 
deities. 

The origin It is the general opinion, that the Hindus are not 
©f the Hindus, ^be original inhabitants of India. They appear to 
have invaded the country from the north-west ; to 
have settled at first in the extreme north of Hin- 
dostan; and afterwards to have penetrated into 
The kingdom Southern India. The first kingdom mentioned by 
Hindu writers is that of Oude, where two dynasties, 
known as the races of the Sun and of the Moon, are 
supposed to have originated. The earliest person, 
however, who is entitled to be named in history, is 
Bama» Itama. He appears to have been a prince of Oude, 

who invaded the Beckan, and who so highly distin- 
guished himself by his prowess in war, that he was, 
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according to the usual custom of ancient nations, CHAP. i. 
venerated and deified by posterity. 

The next recorded event which was probably War bet ween 
r J J , . , , , *^® Pandus aud 

lounded on fact, is the war between the Paudus and Curus. 

Gurus, two branches of the royal family, for the 
throne of Hastinapura hear Delhi. The Pandus were 
victorioas ; but, grieved at the loss of their friends 
and relatives in the war, they retired to the solitary 
regions of the Himalayas, where they died. Krishna, 
the sovereign of Guzerat, was an ally of the Pandus. 

It is supposed that this war took place in the four- Hindu states 
teenth century before the Christian era, at which °^ **»« ^»^S^'' 
tilne six independent states existed in the valley of * ' ' 
the Ganges, connected, however, with each other by 
alliance and commercial intercourse. 

One of these states was called Magada, and it ap- The kingdom 
pears that an unbroken line of kings reigned there ^ ^^'^ *' 
from the dale of the war which we have just men- 
tioned, to the fifth century of the present era. 
They possessed great influence over the surrounding 
kingdoms, aud were even allied with nations west of 
the Indus. The two most celebrated of these kings 
were Chandragupta, or, as the Greeks called him, ChaadragnptaiJ 
Sandracottus, with whom a treaty of alliance was 
concluded by Seleucus, one of Alexander's succes- 
sors ; and Asoca, in whose reign the kingdom appears 
to have been widely extended and happily governed. 

^0 authentic information is given regarding the Vikramarka 
other kingdoms which existed in those times, until ""^ ^°S Bl^oj- 
the birth of Yikramarka, who reigned at the city of 
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CHAP. I. Oo^iuj m Malwa. Several siones of ihe justice aad 
the intelligence of thi* iovereign are rdbted by tUe 
Hindus, with whom he is a favorite hero. The era 
which is named after him, and is generally used in 
Hiodostan Proper, commences B. C. 56. Kisg Bhoja, 
who flourished at the end of the eleventh century, 
was also a popular sovereign among the Hindus. 

AriLicnt his- The history of Southera ladia is better known 

tory of South- 

eru India. than that of Hindostan. It it uneertain at what 
Cir. B.C. 1000. time the Hindus colonised this part of the counti-y ; 
but it must have been at a comparatively early 
period. The existenoe, however, of several lan- 
guages, which are, in their origin, entirely distinct 
from Sanscrit, the ancient language of the Hindus 
and yet connected with each other, indicate the long 
occupation of this region by the origioal inhabitants. 

The kingdom xhe country was divided into several states. The 

of Pandya, "^ 

Cir. B c 450 ^^^^ remarkable of these were the kingdoms of Pan- 
dya and Chola, wiiicb flourished in the southern 
part of the peninsula. The capital of the Pandyan 
princes, who were frequently at war with the neigh- 
bouring kingdom of Chola, was Madura, and their 
territory comprehended the present districts of Ma- 
dura and Tinnevelly. 
'rhe kingdom The capii^il of the Gbola state was Conjeveram. 
This kingdom was, at one time, of great extent, and 
included the country as far north as ibe river Go- 
davery. 
Smaller states There Were smaller states between these kingdoms 

()l ooutheni In- 
dia, and the sea, in the Telugu and Canarese countries. 
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and ia the northern districts as far as the Viodhya CH/kP. I. 
mountains ; but ike acomtnts of them are confused 
and unintereating. 

Salivahana, after whom the Hindu era comraeoeing Salirahaoa. 
A. D. 77 . ia named, ruled in the Mafamtta country. 
He appears to have been a p&werful monarch* but the 
common narrative d his life and adventures is fabu- 
lous. He is said to have conquered Yikramarka, the 
celebrated king of Malwa ; but this popular state- 
ment must be incoxrect, because he lived many years 
after that prince» 

We have thus endeavouied to mention all the moat 
important events in the eariy times of which we have 
been writing, and to point out those portions of Hin- 
du tradition that appear to have some ground in 
truth : but, as Mi;. Slphinstone remarks^ ^ no daie of 
a public event can be fxed before the invasion of 
Alexander ; and no connected relation of the national 
transactions can be attempted until after the Maho- 
medan conquest"* 



* History of India, Vol. I. p. 19. 
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INDIA UNDER THE EABLY MUSSULMAN DYNASTIES. 

From B. C. 328 to A. D. 1556. 

Expedition of the Teniam^of the Greeks — Seleucua 
— The Kingdom of Bactria—The Mahomedan inva- 
sion— Mahmud of Ghazni — His last Expedition — 
The Siege of Somnat— Mahomed Ghori — Kutb-ud' 
dien'-'T/ie Slace Kinga—T/ie Eouse of Khilji-'The 
Toghlah Dynasty — Mahomed Toghlak; his mad 
acts — Feroze Shah; his good reign — Tamerlane 
— The Slaughter at Delhi — Anarchy in India — 
Baber—The first Battle of Faniput-'Baber^s Cka- 
racter—The Rajputs — Battle of Sikri, and Ba- 
ler's Victory — Humayun — Shir Shah dethrones 
him — Shir Shah's useful reign — Humayun re- 
covers the throne -^his flight into Fersia — his re* 
turn, restof^ation, and death. 

lorei^n inva- '^^^B wealth and importance of India have often 
Ri Olid of ludia. attracted the attention of foreign conquerors ; and 
the Hindus have never offered a uniformly success- 
Ex pedit ion of ful resistance. Many centuries ago the Persians 
under Darius invaded and subdued the countries 
bordering on the Indus ; but it does not appear 
that he advanced further than the Great Desert, 
which is described by Herodotus, the Greek his- 
torian, as the eastern boundary of the world. Tri- 
bute was demanded from the small portion of India 
which ihe Persians bad overrun ; but the slight do- 
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pendence on that people seems to haye been soon CHAP. II. 
forgotten. B.cr328. 

Alexander the Great, claiming India as a portion Expedition of 
of the Persian empire which he had conquered, in- ^^ Mtiajx^r. 
vaded the Punjab with a large army. He overcame 
the Indian monarch, Porns, who offered a gallant 
opposition, and advanced as. far as the Hyphasis, or 
the modern Sntlej, where his troops rebelled, and re- 
fused to follow him any further. Having left a few 
garrisons in the country, and having formed alliances 
with several of the native princes, he returned to 
Assyria through Scinde and Beloochistan. 

Seleucus, who obtained a portion of Alexander's Seleuciu« 
empire after the death of the conqueror, formed with 
Chandragupta^ or Sandracottus, king of Magada, a 
treaty which appears to have been favourable to the 
Indian prince. 

The kingdom of Bactria, or the modem country The kingdom 
of Balkh, to the north, of Cabul, which was a part °^ ^^"^^^^^ 
of the dominions of Seleucus, became, in course of 
time, independent, and was governed by a dynasty 
of vigorous and enlightened kings. Under these 
sovereigns the Bactrians invaded and conquered a 
larger portion of India than Darius or Alexander.had 
visited ; but, although their power in India . lasted 
for more than a century, they left no permanent im* 
pression upon the inhabitants of the land. 

But in later days enemies of a far different charac- a. D, lOOi. 
ter invaded Hindostan. These were the followers of "^^^^ ^'Inho-- 
the Mahomedan religion : they thoroughly conquered ors oi ludiur' 
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CHAP. 11. ^^ gpceater part of the eoantiy, and founded in it a 
- — monarchy which continued in full power for setBral 
generationa* 

Mahmnd of x^e firat chief of that creed wbo invaded India, 
Ghazai. 

was named Mahmud. He came from Grhasni, which 

is situated to the mMrth^-weet of India, in the moun- 
tainous country beyond the Punjab. Finding him- 
self at peace in his natiye land, after a long and 
arduous struggle for the throne, he began to look 
about for further employment for his own restless 
spirit, and for the many warlike men by whom he 
was surrounded. 

His expedi- India seemed to promise the best field for acquir- 
tionsintolndia. j^j^ j^^^ . ^^ therefore, inviting to his standard 

those who were eager for adventure and for war, he 
entered the country with a considerable force. He 
made twelve expeditions into the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Hindostan, and, after each, returned to 
Ghazni with an enormous amount of plunder and 
wealth. 

The siege of "^l^ l«st expedition neariy proved fatal to him and 
Somnat. ^o his army. He had advanced to Somnat, where 

there was a fine, rich, old temple. It was strongly 
fortified, and defended by a large and courageous 
garrison, idio, for a long time, resisted the assaults 
of the Mussulmans. Roused by this attack upon 
their favourite pagoda, the neighbouring nqahs 
gathered round Mahmud's army, and he was obliged 
to raise the siege to meet this new foe. The battle 
raged long and fiercely. The excited Hindus fought 
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iiobJy ; and tbe enemy were giving way before them, CHAP. ii. 

wb«a Mahmud leapt from his horse, fell upon bis j^ ^ ^^c^^ 

kne«a in sight of his soldiers, prayed aloud for 

vicUiiry, and then, remouutiog his charger, led them 

on once more. He was successfuL The Hindus 

fled : and the garrison of Somnat, in desperation, 

left their stronghold, forced a way through those 

who opposed them, and departed &om the coast in 

boats. When the conqueror entered the temple, he 

struck the largest of the idols down with his own 

hands, and spoiled the pagoda of aU its treasures. 

On his return to his own country, Mahmud re* Mahmud's 
mained some time in Goserat, and ai^ointed a rigah Ld ^retwuriTto 
over the people of that province. Proeeeding on his Ghazni. 
march, he found that the road by which he had en- 
tered India, was occupied by a large force under the 
Esyah of Ajmir, and he consequently resolved to 
turn aside, and to try a new route along the sands 
to the east of Scinde. The march was awful. 
Thousands were killed by fatigue and thirst and 
beat, and bis army was almost entirely destroyed. 

It is unnocessary to mention Mahmud's suoces- Mahomed of 
soi-s, as the aeeount of them has little connexion a. ^*p; ^^.^g. 
With the history of India. The, last of the line was 
overthrown by Mahomed Shahab-ud-dien, or, as he 
is usually called, Mahomed Ghori, the most illus* 
trious of the house of Ghor, and the fiMinder of the 
Mahomedau dynasties in this land, who received his 
name from a district of the Hindu Koo^, near 
Turkestan. He extended his conquests towards 
Delhi AuA Ajmir, which were fioaDy subdued by his 
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CHAP. II. general, Kutb-ad-dien. Kntb-ad-dien was originally 
A D^"l206. * *^^^ ®^ Mahomed's, who, baring no son, brought 

Kutbud-dieiL ^^^ ^^P ^^^^ ^^^ greatest care, and promoted him to 
the highest offices in the state. After Mahomed's 
death, Kutb-nd-dien and two other slaves became in- 
dependent, and sncoeeded to power in different parts 
of the kingdom. The former rnled at Delhi. 
The Slave- The succcssors of Kntb-ud-dicn are known by the 

Kin?* ; and the ^ame of the Slave-Kings. After them followed the 
house of Khilji, and during the reigns of these 
kings, the Mahomedans extended their conquests to- 
wards the south of India. 
Mahomed The family of Toghlak were the next rulers of 

A D W^o ^®^^' -^'^^ second sovereign of this line, named 
Mahomed Toghlak, was a madman. He desired to 
change his capital from Delhi to a city in the Dec- 
kan, and he ordered all the inhabitants of the for- 
mer place to leave their abodes, and to follow him to- 
llia madness wards the south. He attempted to invade China, 
and sent an army of 100,000 men over the Hima- 
laya mountains for that purpose ; but they were 
speedily defeated, and so great were their sufferings 
on the homeward march, that scarcely a man re* 
turned. He actually hunted his subjects for amuse- 
ment, enclosing a large circle of country with his 
troops, and ordering every poor peasant within the 
space thus enclosed to be killed, because be had 
driven some of them into rebellion by his tyranny ; 
and this contemptible sovereign, who could value life 
so low, having one day lost a tooth, buried it with 
royal pomp, and built over it a splendid tomb 1 
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His successor was a better man» and, perhaps, ap- cHApriT. 
peared still better thau he was by coining after such ^ qy^^i {^ 
a monster. Feroze Shah has left behind him the no- 1388. 
blest name of aU the early Mahomedan kings. He ^p^^^g^^'^ 
attended to the good of his people ; built hospitals, 
and bridges, and tanks ; and constructed the first 
canal ever known in India, which, after his reign, be- 
came useless, but has since been restored, once by 
Akber, and in later times by the English. He died 
at the age of ninety. 

Ten years later, during the reign of one of Peroze 71,^ ]nv.a<iion 
Shah's grandsons, Tamerlane or Timur, a cruel, ofTannMi.ir. 
savage barbarian, invaded India. He found the 
country an easy prey. On his march to Delhi, he 
committed the most horrible excesses, and burning 
villages and smoking houses marked his road. His 
march being, on one occasion, impeded by the multi- 
tude of prisoners whom he had taken, it is said, tliat 
he inhumanly ordered a hundred thousand of them 
to be murdered, sparing only those under fifteen 
years of age. He took possession of Delhi, which 
had surrendered on his promise of .protection. But 
awful cruelties ensued. Tamerlane's followers be- 
gan, according to their usual custom, to plunder, 
and, when the inhabitants resisted, a general mas- The sack of 
sacre took place : the streets were strewed, with the *' 
dead, and the city was filled with lamentation, and 
mourning, and woe. 

After proclaiming himself Emperor of Delhi, Ta- state of tbe 
merlane returned to his own country with an enor* ^^"°*^ f^^ 
mous amount of treasure, and hundreds of men as departure- 
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CHAP. II. slaTes, leftving the provinces which he had ovenua 
A D^lsoS. ^^^^^^ *^^ deserted. For many years after this 
invasion there was anarchy in India. The Empire 
was thoroughly disorganised. Everywhere indepen- 
dent kings arose ; party fought against party ; and, 
although there was an Emperor in name, his power 
extended over only a very small part of the former 
Mahomedan dominions. It was not until Baber, tbe 
sixth la descent from Tamerlane, invaded India, as 
his ancestor had done, and reconquered Delhi, that 
peace and quietness were, in a measure, restored. 
This monarch was not bent like Tamerlane on plun- 
der only ; but he came to found a oew kingdom in 
the land of the Hindu. 

Invasion of Ibrahim Lodi was, at that time, the nominal Em- 
D 1524 P*^®'*' *^^ ^^ ^^* '^^^ several rebellions occurred, 
during one of which the Governor of the Punjab ap- 
plied for assistance to Baber, who gladly came to his 
aid. After several actions in the north-west, Baber 
advanced towards Delhi, where Ibrahim came out 

The battle of to meet him with a large army. A battle was 
Aprif2]8t,1526 ^^^S^^ »* Paniput. Baber's force was the smallest ; 
but neither party seemed inclined to risk an engage- 
ment, and both commanders entrenched themselves 
in their camps. Ibrahim first came out to the at- 
tack, he was himself slain, and his army totally 
defeated. By this battle the throne of Delhi passed 
into the possession of Tamerlane's descendants, who 
formed the line of kings generally knoiwn by the 
name of tbe Ghreat Moguls. 
The character Baber, the new conqueror, was a man of a jovial 

of Baber. 
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and sociable dispoeition* He wrote a pleasing me- CHAP. ll. 

moir of his lif^ in which ke affords as an open and ^ ^^^26. 

candid eatimate ^ bia eharaeter. He does not hide 

his faults ; but, netwithstaiidiirg that, he reveals a 

love for the good, and tnie, and beautiful, which 

will endear him to the hearts of his readert in every 

age and land. 

Babcr reigned at Delhi for five years only, during Babcr becomes 

.... Emperor of 

which his time was fully employed in brmging into Delhi. 

subjection those who still resisted his authority. 

The Mussulman rulers were soon conquered, but the 

Hindus were not so easily subdued. 

We have already related how Mahmud of Ghazni The Rajpnts. 
and other Mussulman sovereigns frequently met 
with stubborn resistance from the inhabitants of In- 
dia : and, now that we have come to the beginning 
of the Mogul dynasty, it is right that we should 
mention those from whom that resistance was prin< 
cipally received. The north-western provincea of 
India were inhabited by the Rajputs, a warlike race 
who belonged to the second of the four great classes 
into which the Hindus were divided. They were a 
brave and free people. They were never thorough- 
ly subdued by the Mussulmans, and it was only 
owing to the kind treatment which they experienced 
from some of the Emperors of Delhi tbat they ever 
submitted to the rule of the Moguls. 

Such were the men against whom Baber had now Saber's war 
to contend. A number of Rajputs,, under Sanga, ^^'^ ^*"^*' 
Rajah of Mewar, advanced towards Agra to attack 
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CHAP. n. hinL A desperate battk took place. Fart of Ba- 

A. Jh 1526, ^^* ^"^3^ ^** ^ ^'^ beateo ; bat the Baypats did 

Battle of Sikri. not take advantage of tbeir saeoess, and gave him 

iUr.l(ith,l527. iijj^ ^ i^^rtifjr his camp, and prevent their attacking 

htm again. His soldiers were disheartened by their 

first defeat, and it appeared likely that the Bajputs 

would gain the victory. But Baber did not despair. 

Collecting bis principal officers aronnd him, he prayed 

them not to desert his cause nor to despond, and 

spake to them of glory and honour ; and all present 

swore to be true to him, — to conquer, or to die. 

Baber then led his army again to battle, and the 

revived spirit of the Mussulmans was so good that 

they speedily drove the enemy from the field. 

Siep;e of During the remainder of his reign Baber had 

, *" '^V*,^ much trouble with the Enjputs. While he was one 

Jan.20th,1528. . . 

day besieging the fort of Chanderi in Mal\$ra, a des- 
perate scene took place. The Bajputs, having put 
their women and children to death, fought until 
every one of their number was slain. 
Death of Ba- He also experienced opposition with his own peo- 
ple in Oude and Bahar : but, at the time of his death, 
the former Mussulman empire was almost entirely 
under his control. His death is thought to have 
been brought dn by his superstitiously invoking it 
upon himself, to save the life of his favorite son, 
Humayun. It is true that he performed a ceremony 
for that purpose ; and he most likely died from the 
effect which it produced upon his mind. 

Thf. accession The condition of Baber's family, upon his death, 
of Humayun. ^ ^ „. V . . ,. 

A. D. 1(^80. was far from prosperous. His dominions were di- 
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vided between his two elder sons ; Camran receiv- CHAP. II. 
ing tbe coantries of Cabal, Candahar, and a portion ^ d^^Tsso. 
of tbe Punjab ; and Huma^un, the eldest, succeed- 
ing to the title of Emperor. By this arrangement 
the latter wasf prevented from obtaining men from 
the lands beyond the Indus to recruit his army, as 
his father had done. 

At the beginning of Humayun's reign, many dis- Skir Shah 
turbances occurred, and he was unable to repress ^^**''^**** *^"' 

' * mayun. 

them with promptness and decision. His most a. D. 1340« 
formidable opponent was Shir Shah* This remark- 
able man was a Patau, who, having raised himself 
by his great bravery, and still greater skill, to a high 
position in Bahar, had attained such power that he 
was able to oppose his sovereign, and to drive him 
from the throne. 

When in Humayun's place. Shir Shah exerte^ Theasefulm<^ 
himself for the improvement of the country and for ° r a 
the good of the people : and^ although he was Em- 
peror for only five years, he did more for both ob- 
jects in that short time than any of his predecessors 
had done. He improved the existing system of 
collecting revenue ; rendered the administration of 
justice easier and smoother than it had previously 
been ; constructed numerous public works of great 
utility, and his subjects felt sincere regret when death 
put an end to his short but useful reign. 

He was killed during the siege of a lUgput town His death. 
_ 1 1 1 !• 11 , May 22d, 1545. 

in 1545 ; and was succeeded by his eldest son; but Humayun re- 
ins family governed badly, and, when Humayua covers the kmg- 
afterwards made an attempt to recover the kingdom, A. D. 1555. 
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CHAP. II. he found so many dirkions in the cofiuiry, so feeble 
A- aT55S. & discipline i& tke army, and so much coiniption in 
the court, that he had little difficulty in accomplish- 
ing his object. 

Humayim's Humayun had, in the mean time, suffered much. 
hx^m. ^'''"' A.fter hU dtsfeat by Shir Shah, lie fled to Persia, and, 
on their way thither, he and his followers suifered 
severely from the fatigue and hardships of the 
journey. During this eventful march, when his 
father was a wanderer and an exile. Prince Akber, 
the future sovereign of India, was bom. 

Uv is assiated When the exiled Emperor reached the court of the 
by the king of _ . ,, -r^ . i > -i i i 
p(»r*ia. Kmg of Persia, he pleased the latter so much by a 

change in his religious opinions, that a considerable 
army was placed at his disposal, with which he suc- 
ceeded in driving his brother Camran out of Cabul 
ffnd Candahar, and in finally recovering his former 
kingdom from the family of Shir Sbah. He died, 
however, a year after bis restoration, from the effects 
of an accidental fall, and was succeeded by his 
illustrious son. 
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CHAPTER la 



THE GKBAT MOGULS. 

Prom A. D. 1556 to A. D. 1744. 
AJchei-'-The Prime Minister, Behram—AAher's long 
und noble reign— His meful measures— Jehangir 
-^Nur Jehm—UeheUioTM at the close of the reign 
^^Shah Jthm-^His treatment qf his sons — Their 
charmters^The JEmperor's Ulness-^ Struggle be- 
tween his sons for power — Aurangzih and Morad 
fight against JDara— Dora's d^eat — Aurangzib de- 
feats Shuja — Aurangzib's triumpk^-Shah Je- 
han*s death^The Mahrattas^ Their rise— Their 
mode of warfaie — Sewngi—An example of his 
treachery and running — Wars with the Mahrat^ 
tas—The Emperor enters the Deckan — His i^i- 
poliiie treatment </ the HajpniS'-IUtheUians^ 
Aurangzib's death— Decay of the Empire— Inva- 
sion by Nadir Shah — Massacre at Delhi — Dissolu- 
tion qf the Empire — Rise of independent Towers — 
A new people come to conquer and to rule — State 
of India under the Mahomedans* 

PxtNOiE Akl)«r ascencted tbe throne witli bright 
prospects before him. He tras Tery young when his 
father died, and the kingdom was consequently plac- 
ed in charge of the chief minister, Behram, who go- 
verned it with the greatest care and ability. Under 
this intelligent, but arbitrary statesman, the country 
was almost completely brought into subjection j and» 
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CHAP. UL when Akber bimaelf took charge of tie governments 
. ^T-55 o^ attaining his majority, he fooiid it in a iolerabljr 
Akber's loDg ^^^^ *^ peaceful condition. Akber'a reign was a 
andnuUereigu. [ong and useful one. He was the best Mussulman 
king that ever ruled in India, because he was the 
most thoughtful of the happiness and welfare of his 
subjects. It can be said in bis praise, that at no 
time, while the Mahomedans were io power, was the 
country so peaceful, or so wdl governed, and at no 
time were all classes so happy. Que of his .first ob- 
jects was to bring together Uie different races under 
his command; to teach them how to work with 
each other ; and thus to increase the strength of the 
kingdom without obtaining men from the neighbour- 
ing countries, from which the armies of Hindostan 
II (» :»(' hemes 
Of u^iuluess. bad been hitherto recruited. He employed the 

Hindus in high offices of state ; he abolished several 
unjust taxes which had been imposed upon them ; 
he improved Shir Shah's system of revenue; he 
strengthened the administration of justice ; he for- 
bad aU cruel and inhuman punishments ; he exerted 
himself to suppress the custom of suttee ; in short, 
he did every thing iu his power to make his people 
happy aud prosperous. If there is one spot in the 
long line of the Mahomedan rulers, on which we can 
look with delight^ it is the reign of Akber. 
Tht acres- He was succeeded by his son, Selim, who assumed 
sion of Jehaii- the title of Jebangir, or ' The Conqueror of the 
A. D. 1605 ^^^^^•* ^^® ^^^ ** slothful and careless king ; but 
his dominions had been brought into such admirable 
order by his father, that he enjoyed peace and quiet* 
nesfi during the greater part of his reigu. 
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The most interesting event of Jehangir's reign CHAIP. in. 

was his love for a beautiful and accomplished lady ^ ;d~T611 

named Nur Jehan. During his father's lifetime, Marriage of 

Prince Se!im, had become attached to her ; but, as *^® Empeior 
All Ji- 1 i. , . . , withNurJehaii. 

Akber disapproved of his marrying her, she was 

given to a nobleman of high rank. After he became "^ 

Emperor, however, he resolved to have his own way, 

caused her husband to be put to death, and made 

her an inmate of his harem. But his love for her 

abated ; and he suffered her to remain in retirement 

without showing her either kindness or attention. 

She succeeded, however^ in regaining bis affection. 

He afterwards manied her, gave her the title of 

Empress, and was greatly influenced by her dnriog 

the remainder of his life. 

The last years of Jehangir were disturbed byre- Rebellions at 

bellions, caused by the wildness of one of his sons, reign. 

and by Nur Jelian's love of power. In one of these 

insurrections he was taken prisoner by a nobleman, 

named Mohabat Khan, who had been driven into re* 

beliion by the Empress's ill-treatment. Jehangir 

died soon after his rescue, and was succeeded by The accession 

Shah Jehan, the son who had rcbeUed against hin*, ?f ?^*^J«J«»- 

Uct. *7th,lD37. 

and whom he desired to be excluded from the 
throne. ^ 

During the reign of Shah Jehan there were wars TheEmperor's 
in the Deckan and Cabul ; but that which dis- gons. 
tinguished it more than wars or tumults, was the 
manner in which he treated his sons. It had always 
been the custom for the Emperors of Delhi carefully 

to abstain from bestowing any high office in the 

2 
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CHAP. III. state upon a member of the royal family. Sfaab 

. T^T^oT ' Jehan was the first to alter this custom, and the ia- 
A. LI. lozj. 

novation ultimately proved fatal to him. He treat- 
ed bis sons with the greatest confidence ; placed 
them in responsible situations ; and gave them the 
command of his armies. Their names were Dara, 
Shuja, Morad, and Aurangzib. They were all of very 
different characters. Dara was high-spirited and pas- 
siouate ; Shuja was sensual ; Morad, the youngest, 
stupid and self-willed ; and Aurangzib, crafty, cau- 
tious, scheming, and ambitious. 
Illness of Shah In 1657 Shah Jehan was taken alarmingly ill, and, 
tention between being unable to carry on the government, he entrust- 
^^!^\a^„ edit to the charge of his eldest son, Dara. His 

A. JLl. lo57» 

Other sons immediately commenced a contest for the 
crown, and declared war against their elder brother. 
Shuja, who was in Bengal, was the first to advanee ; 
but, during the preparation for war. Shah Jehan re- 
covered, and Dara restored to him the supreme 
authority and power. Shuja, however, pretended to 
disbelieve the report of this change when he heard 
it ; advanced towards Delhi with his aimy ; and was 
defeated by Soliman, Dara's son. 

Dissimulation Iq the meantime Aurangzib and Morad, the former 
urangzi . ^^ ^^om was in the Deckan, and the latter in Guzc- 
rat, were not idle. Aurangzib pretended that he did 
not wish to be Emperor, that he desired to spend the 
remainder of his life in the services of religion, and 
that he would disinterestedly help Morad against his 
other brothers, who were, he affirmed, incapable of 
carrying on the government efficiently. 
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Prince Morad, believing these professions, advanc- CHAP. III. 

ed to joia his army. A Rajput chief, named ^ pTdSS. 

Jeawnnt Sing, had been sent by Dara to oppose The defeat of 
Aurangzib ; bul he purposely waited until Morad "^"^ jjj^jj*' 
had arrived, so that he might triumph over both of 
the princes at once. He was, however, signally 
defeated. 

The two brothers then marched against Dara, who ^J* " ^'' 
felt so certain of success that he refused to wait until Jane. 
his son Soliman could come to his assistance. A 
fierce battle took place. The princes were in the 
thickest of the figlit; and Morad's howdah was 
covered with arrows and darts. An accident gave the 
victory to the rebel brothers. Dara, from some un- 
known cause, dismounted from the elephant on 
which he had been seated during the greater part of 
the engagement, and his troops, seeing the empty 
howdah, ima^ned that their leader was killed, and 
immediately fled in terror. While still on the field 
of battle, Aurangzib, covered with dust and blood, 
went up to Morad, and wished him joy of tlie victory 
and the throne. 

On their arrival at Agra, they took their father, Aurangaibpro- 
^. , _ , , _, A.' e k claims himself 

Shah Jehan, prisoner. It was now time for Aurang- Emperor. 

zib to put away deceit. He therefore publicly pro- August 20th. 

claimed himself Emperor, threw his brother Morad 

into prison, and assumed charge of the government. 

But he had still to contend with his other brother, Battle between 
Shuja, who was advancing against him with a large Shiga. 
army. Another severe battle ensued, which he nearly ^^\ ^^^* ^^^^' 
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CHAP. Ill, lost by tbe perfidj of the Rajpat, Jeftwunt Sing, 
A. }),~IQ9Q "whom he had admitted into his favoar, and who now 
treacherously al tacked the rear-guard of his force. 
But victory was on his side. While their troops 
were fighting around Uiem, Aarangeih and Shiga 
fought with each other on their elepbanis. One of 
Shuja's officers, rushing before his leader, made his 
elephant run against Aurangzib's, and brought it 
down upon its knees. Aurangzib was just about to 
descend from it, when an attendant prevented him, 
saying, ** Stop — you descend from the throne." The 
Emperor remained and was saved. But what Au- 
rangzib was withheld from doing Shuja did, and by 
that means lost the battle. Shiga for some time 
continued to give trouble to the new Emperor, but 
lie was at length conquered and put to death by a 
Bajah with whom he had taken refuge. For a 
short time he had been assisted by Mahomed, Au- 
rangzib's son, who had deserted his father's cause for 
the sake of Shuja's daughter, to whom he had 
become attached ; but the young prince was defeated 
by the Emperor, and imprisoned for life. 

The fate of Para also fell into his brother's power. He tried 
to escape, but he was seized by a treacherous chief 
to whom he had twice done a kindness, and was de- 
livered into the power of Aurangzib. He was ira- 
Dtath of Shah prisoned for a short time, and then murdtred. A 
Dec. 1666. ^^w years afterwards, the deposed Shah Jehan died, 
and AurangKib was left, with no one to oppose him, 
as the master of the large Empire of Delhi. 

^r?**..**^ ^^® But a new nation had arisen in the Deckan. The 
Mahrattai, 
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Mahrattas; tribes of rude mountaineers, principally CHAP, ill* 
living in the country around Bombay, were now j^^ DTleee*. 
being united into a powerful state, by a great chiefs 
who had lately arisen among them. Year by year 
they gained greater pow«r ; they kept Aurangzib in 
a state of constant warfare during the remainder of 
hk reign ; and, as they increased in strength, it seem- 
ed highly pxobable that they would rescue India 
from thft Mahomedana, and restore the government 

to Hindu kiiig» and princes. 

I 
Their mode of warfare was very different from Their method 

that of the Moguls. Their armies were chiefly com- 
posed of light and active horsemen ; they seldom 
waited to fight a battle, but rode rapidly from place 
to place, plundering as they went ; if attacked, they 
would separate and flee, only to unite again, and fall 
upon small detached parties, and the baggage»guards 
of the enemy when scattered in pursuit. They were» 
in fact, more like several bands of robbers, united 
under the same leader and actuated by the same mo- 
tive, than the army of a warlike and powerful nation. 

The name of the chief whom we have mentioned Sevtgi, 
was Sevaji. He rose to power first by small acts of 
robbery, and then by greater. He gradually collect- 
ed a band of hardy men around him ; day by day 
he increased in power, and, taking, one after another, 
the hill forts of his native country, he at length be- 
came master of a considerable territory, and an ob- 
ject of danger to Aurangzib. 

The government of the neighbouring kingdom of 
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CHAP. m. Bejapore attempted to subdue him, and to arrest Lis 

A. v7l662. '^i'ig power ; but he conquered the army which was 

An example ^nt against him in the following way. He pretend- 

of hMtreachciy ^ ^^ be in a state of great alarm, and proposed a 
and cunning. ^ » i r 

truce to its commander, requesting a private meet- 
ing, to which each party should come without arms 
and with only one attendant. This proposition was 
agreed to. The general came to the interview un- 
armed ; but Sevaji had concealed a suit of light 
chain armour and helmet under his turban and long 
white robe, a small weapon formed like the claw of 
a beast being on his hand, and a dagger up his 
sleeve. As the Mussulman drew near, the Mahratta 
pretended to be friglitened, and when the former ad* 
vanced to embrace him, he put his armed fingers into 
his body, aud stabbed him with his dagger. His 
troops then attacked the unsuspecting forces of his 
fallen adversary, and gained an easy victory over 
them. 

Kapidrise of By similar treachery and cunning, Sevaji extended 
^^^i^' his power ; his armies rapidly increased ; and he led 

' * them throughout Southern India in search of plun- 
der and employment. In 1665 he was crowned^ 
with great splendor, as Rajah of the Mahrattas. 

wartiL^thSJ^! ^^'^' *^® ^^^^^ of Sevaji, the Mahratta power 
kan. was supported by his son and successors ; and, dur- 

ing the rest of his reign, Auran^zib was engaged in 
warfare against this new enemy. The Emperors' 
army was also employed against the Rajahs of Beja- 
pore and Goleonda, the latter of whom gallantly de« 
fended bis capital during a siege of seven months. 
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On the Mabrattas, however, Aurangzib could make CHAP. III. 
no impression. Jle remaii»ed for years in the Dec- x, 1X^65. 
kan engaged in constant warfare against them, but as 
soon as they were beaten on one side they arose on 
another, and his hirge army could not move after 
them with sufficient rapidity. 

There were also troubles in other parts of the His impolitic 
, treatment of 

Empire. Aurangzib was a zealous Mahomedan, and the Bigpata. 

was anxiously desiious of propagating the creed in 

which he believed; but tlie mode of conversion 

which his religion enjoins is not calculated to win the 

affection of others. All the Emperors of Delhi, 

from Akber downwards, bad treated the Rajputs with 

kindness and consideration ; but Aurangzib, in his 

zeal for his religion, thought lit to persecute ihem, to 

insist on their becoming Mahomedans, or to pay a 

tax from which Akber had wisely exempted them. 

The Bajputs, irritaled by this unwise and unjust 

treatment, rebelled against their oppressor. They 

were not restored to obedience during his life-time ; 

and they refused to assist his successors in times of 

trouble and war, and tuus accelerated the downfall 

of the Empire. 

In the midst of warfare and turbulence Anrang- AurangziVa 
zib died. The Empire had begnn to decline in his ^j^^' ^^^^ J^; 

reia:n ; but it rapidly decreased in power after his Empire. 

J .1 / u- f u^ A iin Feb. 21st,1707. 

death, for his successors were feeble and unskilful mon- 

archs, who wanted both the ability and the power to 

keep their large kingdom in subj^^ction. Its destruc- . 

tion was quickened by an invasion of Nadir Shah, 
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CHAF. in. Kbg of Persia, which, in horror and savage craeHies 
A 0^1738,. gPP®^% resemblecl the expedition, of Tamerlane* 
Invasion of Annoyed with the Emperor for not delivering into 
Nov. * ^^ power some Affghana who had sought refuge 
near Ghazni, he invaded India, conquered the army 
which had been sent to oppose hdm, and captured 
the city of Delhi. For two days after he had taken 
Massacre at possession of the town, tranquillity prevailed ; but, 
March, 173». * report being spread on the third night that Nadir 
Shah was dead, the inhabitants rose against the con* 
querors. Murder and violence ensued ; and in the 
morning Nadir Shah was observed riding through 
the scene of destruction, and giving orders that the 
inhabitants of every street where the dead body of 
a Persian was found should be put to death. About 
thirty thousand were killed ; and after this terrible 
slaughter, the conqueror withdrew, laden with trea- 
sure and satiated with blood» 
Dissolution of After this invasion the empire was completely 
1^^®^^^^^^"^" disorganized. The Deckan was under a governor, 
called the Nizam, who threw off all d)«dience ; 
Bengal was taken by another ; Onde was seized by 
a third ; the Sikhs, a new nation, which had arisen 
at the beginning of the 16 th century, exercised 
authority in the Punjab ; and the Mahrattas con- 
tinued to increase in power, and though their Rajah 
was weak and powerless, and kept a prisoner at his 
Court, the principal officers of state — the Peishwa, 
or the prime minister, at Poona, and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, at Nagpore — kept up the strength 
ef this warlike nation. 
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But just at this time another power arose, which CHAP. III. 
was to conquer and rule all, whether Mussulmans, ^ rTTTSd. 
Mahrattas, or Sikhs. During the 17th century, a Bise •( the 
few traders from an island in the far West, settled ?'»f^?^ vo^'^r 
here and there in India. At first they attended 
only to the merchandise about which they had 
come ; but they were, at length, obliged, by stem 
necessity, to take the sword into their hands, and 
"[radually they acquired dominion, and province after 
province fell into their possession, until in the end 
all the land was theirs. 

We have now related the principal events of Ma- State of India 
homedan sovereignty in this country. To some Jo^fL^^^s " ^ 
periods we cannot look back without a shudder of 
horror ; at other times the moiiarchs were wealthy, 
and the nation prosperous ; but the people were 
never r£ally cared for, except in the reigns of Feroze 
Shah, Akbcr, and Shir Shah ; and during all the 
long years from Mahmud to Aurangzib, with only a 
slight gleam of light now and then, the peninsula of 
Ind^i was darkened by the most barbarous cruel- 
ties committed by tyrannical oppression, by continual 
civil wars and confusion, and by ike wild excesses 
of arbitrary power. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



EARLY EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 

To A. D. 1744. 

Intercourse between India and Europe—The age of 
maritime adventure — Bartholomew Diaz rounds 
the Cape of Good Hope -^Discovery of America — 
The first voyage round the Cape to India perform* 
ed by Vasco de Oama — Cabral's voyage and contest 
with the Zamorin — Vasco de Qama^s second expedi- 
tion — JSarly Portuguese settlements — Alphonso Al- 
buquerque captures Goa and other towns — The 
Portuguese Umpire in the East --The Dutch trade 
with India — The English take a part in the same 
commerce — The East India Company — CofUestshe^ 
tween the three rival nations — The massacre of Am-- 
boyna — The second East India Company — TMion 
of the two Companies — The settlements at Madras 
— Bombay — Fort St, David — and GalGutta-^The 
French settlements in India. 

Before we relate the progress of English power 
in the East, it will be interesting to mention the in- 
tercourse which existed, in former times, between 
India and Europe. This country was, as we have 
previously stated, early celebrated for its commerce 
and its wealth. We do not read, however^ of any 
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direct communication between its merchants tfnd CHAP. IVa 
the merchants of Europe, where Indian manufactures ' 

were highly valued, except a. few voyages under- 
taken by the Greeks in the first and second centuries. 
The commodities of India were conveyed tP the 
shores of the Mediterranean, either by the inland 
trade through Central Asia, or by Arabian merchants 
to the Persian Gulf and the Eed Sea, whence they 
were carried by caravans to the Egyptian and Syrian 
ports. They were there received by European trad- 
ers, who, in the middle ages, principally belonged 
to the powerful republics of Genoa and Venice, 
which were greatly strengthened and enriched by this 
profitable commerce. 

At the end of the fifteenth century, however, an The age of 
eager spirit of enterprise and adventure was awaken-* ygnturc^* 
ed in Europe. The kingdoms of Portugal and Spain 
Were among the first to profit by it, and several 
mariners of thos6 countries succeeded in discovering 
distant regions which had never before been visited 
by Europeans. 

The Portuguese extenrled tlfeir researches along Discovery of 
the western coast of Africa, each voyage affording q^ ^ ^^ 
them a more accurate knowledge of that extensive a» I>, 1487. 
continent than they had previously attained. At 
length Bartholomew Diaz, a Portuguese Captain in 
command of a small squadron, reached the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, and sailed round the 
celebrated promontory, whicli he named the Cape of 
Storms, on account of the tempestuous w^^ather 
which he had experienced there. The king of Por- 
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•CHAP. IV, tagal, howevet, delighted at a discovery, which 

A l7^487 *^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ promise of a profitable commusica* 

^ion with India, gave it a more pleasing name. He 

called it by its present title, the Cape of Good 

Hope. 

No immediate The Portuguese did not immediately take advan- 
tage of their countryman's discovery, and ten years 
elapsed before an expedition was prepared in order 
to make the new route to India of avail. 

Discovery of Meanwhile a far greater enterprise had been ef- 
America. fected by their neighbours and rivals, the Spaniards, 
'a party of whom had, under the command of Chris- 
topher Columbus, discovered the islands of the New 
World, which they at first believed to be a p(»'tion 
of India, and through which they imagined that 
there existed a short and speedy route to this country. 
This important discovery increased the desire for 
maritime adventure, which had, for some time past, 
been generally felt throughout Europe; but, while 
the Spaniards continued their researches in America, 
the Portttguese, under the direction a( their sa^^a- 
dous king, Emanuel, made prepaiations for fresh 
discoveries towards the East. 

The tirst voy- At the beginning of July 1497, Vasco de Gama, 
aj5o rouud the ^^^ experienced naval officer, sailed from Lisbon in 

tape to ludia. * 

A. D. 1497. ^°*^*^^ ^^ ^^'^ vessels, with instructions to proceed 
round the Cape of Good Hope to the shores of In- 
dia. After a voyage of neariy eleven months, during 
which they visited many places in Africa, Vasco de 
Qama and his companions landed at Oaiicut, upon 
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ibe coast of Malabar. He tbere entered into com- chap. iv. 
mttnication witb the Zamonn, as the soyereign of ^ irT49S- 
Malabar was styled, who, though at first inclined to 
favour Mm, was afterwards induced, by the advice 
of the Mussulman merchants, to show him decided 
opposition. Vasco de Gama himself was imprisoned 
by one of the king's ofiieers, but shortly afterwards 
released-; when, having disposed of his cargo to the 
inhabitants of the place, most of whom were favour- 
able to him, he set sail for Portugal, where he arrived 
after an absence of two years mid two months. This 
important voyage was undertaken about the time 
when Baber, the founder of the Mogul Expire, as- 
cended the throne in his native country, and before 
t;he Mahomedan power was extended over Southern 
India. 

The King; of Portugal received Vasco de Gama, Cabral's vo>- 

age, anclconte^it 

upon his return to Europe, with ma rked honour and with the Zamo- 
distinction ; and, soon afterwards, prepared a more "^' 
powerful expedition than the former, to continue the 
intercourse which had been so prosperously begun. 
Gabral, the commander of this fleet, being driven by 
a storm io the westward, discovered Brazil which 
proved in after times a most valuable possession to 
Portugal. His reception at Calicut was, in the first 
instance, friendly, as Vasco de Gama's had been, and 
he was permitted by the Zamorin to establish a fac- 
tory near the town ; but, owing to the misconduct 
of the Portuguese, as well as to the enmity of the 
Mahomedan traders, a severer opposition than before 
was offered, the newly established factory was de- 
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CHAP, (V, sirqyed, and Cabrsl, after taking lerenge by a partial 
▲. dT'isOO. destnictioo of the shipping and tne town, departed 
for Cochin, the king of which was a discontented 
dependant of the Zamoryi. After lading his vessels 
at the harbour of Cochin, Cabrai returned to Por- 
tugal, and informed his sovereign of the hostility 
and opposition which he had encountered. 

Vasco de Emanuel, desirous of founding an empire in the 
Towc! ^^^^ ^^^' speedily prepared a larger and stronger arma- 
ment than had yet sailed for India, and appointed 
the veteran mariner, Yasco de Grama, to the cbief 
command. 
Intercaurec From this time forward frequent expeditions were 
xal and India, despatched from Portugal to India with the combined 
objects of commerce and of war. The ports of 
Cochin and Canuanore were generally selected for 
the former purpose : and effectual aid was afforded 
to the Rajah of Cochin against the Zamorin, who 
twice invaded his dominions, and was defeated, on 
the last occasion, by the courage of a small party of 
Portuguese soldiers. 

AlphoDso In 1510, Alphonso Albuquerque who had, for some 
^^**7kiT *^"^® previously, been appointed Viceroy of India, 
obtained the chief command in the Portuguese pos- 
sessions. He was a man of eager, daring, and am- 
bitious spirit ; and he immediately proceeded to 
realize the schemes of conquest and dominion, to 
which he had for a long time past aspired. His 
principal object whs to gain possession of a secure 
and strongly fortified hai'bour, which might be 
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converted into a central port for the Portuguese CHAP. rv. 
fleet, and the capital of a Portuguese empire. His ^ dTuiO 
first attempt was upon Calicut, from which he was 
repulsed with severe loss. He subsequently captured 
Goa, during the absence of the Rajah, who had not 
afforded him the slightest cause for provocation. This 
city, being situated in a central position, on the West- 
ern Coast, was admirably adapted for his purpose : 
it was for many years the capital of the Portuguese 
dominions in the East, and it remains to this day in 
their possession. \ 

His next conquests were Malacca, in the Malay '^^® rJ^^'^' 
Peninsula, and the island of Ormuz, in the Persian 
Gulf^ both favourable positions for the purposes of 
commerce: and, at the time of his death in 1515, 
the empire of the Portuguese had attained its full 
extent. They possessed, indeed, only a few factories 
and forts on the coast of India : but their fleets com- 
manded the Indian Ocean, and they exclusively 
maintained tlie trade with Europe. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, however, the The Dutch 
Dutch began to take a part in the commerce of the dia. 
Spice Islands and of India. They, in like manner, 
established factories in the places most desirable for 
trade, and they proved to be formidable rivals to the 
Portuguese, whose power and interest in the country 
gradually decreased before these and other opponents. 
The Dutch trade was principally with the islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the capital of their east- 
ern possessions whs Baiavia, a town which they 
built on the northern coast of Java : but they subset 
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CHAP. IV. quently oUained Negapatam, PuUcat, Ghineura, and 
A. iTieoO. ®'^®^ places on the continent of India. 
The English At the same time that the Dutch appeared as 
^rade with In- ^jvals to the Portuguese, the English made their ISrst 
endeavours to obtain a share in the same profitable 
trade. They had previously attempted to open a 
direst route for their comm^ce ; but they soon dis- 
covered tliat ih&i only chance of auccesa lay in 
adopting the same channel for it as the Putch and 
Portuguese. Some merchants of London combined 
for this purpose in the last year of tlie century, and 
obtained a charter in A. D. 1 600, as " The Governor 
and Company of Merchants trading to the East In- 
dies." This was the origin of the powerful East India 
Company, which was established when Elizabeth was 
Queen of England, and Akber, Emperor of Delhi. 
Disgraceful The English, Dutch, and Portuguese were for 

1 ivalr)' between . i i 

the three ua- many years constantly at war with each other : and 

^»o»-5 the Indian trade, which wad ample enough to have 

occupied the energies of all these three nations, was 
conducted in a veiy unbecoming spirit of rivalry and 
hatred. Piracy was common, and cruel treatment 
Themaseacre of each other of frequent occurrence. The massacre 
III ovna. ^^ Amboyna was tl;e most melancholy instance 
'of this jealousy. The Dutch garrison murdered in 
cold blood the eighteen Englishmen and their depen- 
dants who were stationed on that island, notwith- 
standing a treaty concluded between the East India 
Companies of England and Holland, by which it had 
been agreed that the trade should be conducted by 
the merchants of both nations in a friendly and 
peaceable manner. 
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The Engtiah East ludin Company had, moeeover, chap. IV. 
to coateud with thei. own eountrymen, ai well ae ^^ jxTesi. 
witk their oppoDCBla of foreign nationa. Private Rivalry b^- 
advMiturers, on whom they hestowed the conteropta- {iXmerchfatl 
oua name of * interlopera,' endeavoured to interfere 
with the trade : and the miamanagement that pre- 
vailed at the ^d of the seventeenth eentury, hoth 
in their Indian settlements and in England, iiMluced 
certain aurchants of London to estahlish a rival 
company* The directors of the two companies hearti- 
ly exerted themselves to snpplant each other, and to 
obtain from the English Government a charter, which 
would afford the Quecessful perty the exolnsive right 
of trading with India. These disgraceful contests 
continued until the year 1708, when the contending 
parties, finding themselves injured mutually, made 
an amicable settlement with each other, and formed 
an association which has, from that time, been known 
by the name of " The United East India Company.'' 

The new Company consisted of a body of proprie- The United 
tors, who possessed shares in the money by which p^^ ^^ 

the undertaking was carried on, and from whom A, D, 1708, 
twenty-fowr persons w«re chosen to direct the affairs 
of the Company, and to manage all matters connect- 
ed with its policy and trade. These arrangements 
were continued, with various modifications, until the 
year 1858, when the dominions of the Company 
were placed under the direct authority of the Crown. 

The attention of the united Company was ahnost Orig:inof i\U- 
entirely directed to the continent of India. The ^^^' 
trade of the English had at first bpen principally 
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CHAP. TV. with the Spice Islands, where they had been brought 
A. 1)77689. ^^^ coUisi >n with the Datoh : but they soon aban- 
doned the commerce of that region to their energetic 
rivals, and founded settlements at various places in 
Hindoi^tan. They possessed, howeyer, nothing be« 
sides the TaKories, or houses which they had built for 
commercial purposes, until the year 1639, when they 
were permitted by the Rajah of Ghandragherry to erect 
a fortress at Madras. They had, some time pievi- 
ously, been in possession of a factory at Armogum, or 
rather at Dugarajapatam, about thirty miles South of 
Nellore : but it was not found to be an advantageous 
place for trade; and was consequently abandoned. 

The acquis!- The island of Bombay was piven by the Portu- 
tion ofBombay. 
A D 1662 S^^^^ ^^ Charles the Second in 1662, as part of the 

dowry of the Pi inces Catherine of Portugal, whom 
he married ; and it was, a few years later, ceded to 
the Company on the condition of their paying annu- 
ally a certain sum to the sovereign. 

Pwrt St. David Fort St. David was built at Tegnapatam, near 
Cuddalore. The town had been purchHsed by the 
Company, and afterwards became the principal sta- 
tion on the Coromandel Coast. 

Origin of Cal- In the year 1700, Port William was constructed 
at Calcutta, where the English had purchased some 
land, and, soon afierwards, they were permitted, in 
consequence of services which Dr. Hamilton, an 
English phxsiciHn, had rendered to the reigning Em- 
peror, to acquire a larger amount of territory around 
Calcutta and Madras. 



A. D. 1700. 
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The East India ComnaDy at this time encountered CHAP. IV. 
other rivals, with whom they had afterwards a more j^ d*1700 
arduous struggle than tbey had experienced with the French settle- 
Dutch or Portuguese. About the middle of the n^ea^s in India, 
seventeenth century, the French, who had formed 
an East India Company in imitation of the English . 
and the Dutch, attempted to found a settlement at 
Surat. They failed in that quarter: but they sub- 
sequently obtained possession of Fondicherry, with 
a considerable territory around it, where they esta- 
blished a settlement which prospered rapidly, and 
upon which the smaller stations of Mah^, on the 
Western Coast, and Chandernagore, near Calcutta, 
were dependant. The contest with this latter power 
ended in the final triumph of the English, and in 
the establishment of their extensive Empire in the 
East, to the history of which the following narrative 
is principally devoted. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE RISE OP ENGLISH POWER IK INDU. 

Fbok a. D, ]744 TO A. I>. 1753. 

War between England and Trance — The Trench in 
India — Dupleia — TheEnglish in India — Sepoy corps 
•^Labourdmmais takes Madras — Siegs of Fort St. 
David-^Fettg war in Tanjor^-^Feace in "Europe : 
hut the war continued in India-- State of affairs in 
Soutbem ImHa^^Naair Jung and Mirgaphs^ f%ng — 
Anwar-udndien and CAunda SaMb^^ Struggle for 
the thrones aOlgderdbad and Areot^^The Trench 
take one side and the English the other-^M. Busey 
— The Trench vietof ions — Sedahut Jtmg made Niaam 
— Dupleix's triumph and delight — Mahomed Alt 
besieged at Trichinopoly — Robert Clive talies Arcot 
— Gallant defence of that city -^Victory at Arnee 
— Defeat of Rajah Sahib near Madras — Lawrence 
relieves TrichinopoJy — Surrender of the Trench 
garrison at Seringham—Chunda Sahib murdered — 
Lawrence defeats the French at Bahoor— Clive 
• takes Qjvelong and Chingleput — Returns to 
England. 

We have now to relate the story of Britiah con- 
(|ue8t and rule in India ; and we know no tale more 
deeply interesting than the trtie one, which tells us 
how a few men, far away from the country of their 
birth and love, iw on for her an empire of surpassing 
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health, extent, and power, and afterwards governed CHAP. v. 
it with so much abaitj and moderation, that they ^ trT74/ 
added to her fame and honour, and at the same time 
conferred the blessings of prosperity and good go- 
vernment upon tlie Indian people. 

In 1744 war broke out between France and Eng- War between 
land, and soon reached India, where both of those y^^T^ *""* 
nations had, as we have already stated, several flour- 
ishing settlements. 

The French were at that time the greatest in num- Monsiour 
ber. Their chief city was Pondicherry, and their ^"^'^^'^• 
governor was an intelligent and ambitious statesman, 
named Dupleix, who had shown himself most skilful 
in the management of intrigues and treaties in na- 
tive courts. He was the first to discover that the 
soldiers of India, if commanded by European of- 
ficers, are almost equal in bravery to the troops of 
EtiTope, and to form the design of using the frequent 
quarr^s df the Indian princes for the advantage of 
his country. The first desire of his heart was to 
conquer India ; and he employed all the knowledge 
and power which he possessed for the accomplisb- 
ment of that object. 

The English had no such leader. They were few The Eii«rii»h 
in number, and knew more of trade than of war. ^^ ^'*^*' 
They adopted, however, the policy of Dupleix, by 
taking native soldiers into their service and by train- 
ing them under th^ superintendence of English of- 
ficers. The number of thes6 troops was, at first, 
small : but it was increased, as the English powder 
in India extended, and the sepoys, as the native 
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CHAP. V. soldiers ^are called, proved themselves, until lately, 
A. 1)71746. ^^^ devoted and courageous adherents. 
Labourdon- 8oon after the war had begun, the French Go- 
Madras. ^ vernment permitted Labourdonnais, the governor of 
Bourbon and the Isle of France,* to collect a flet;t, 
and to attack Fort St. George, the chief settlement 
which the English then possessed in the Carnatic. 

The captnrc It was not long before he appeared off that for- 
Sept. 10th. ^'©^s. After only five days* defence the English sur- 
rendered the town and fort of Madras, which 
Labourdonnais promised to restore upon the payment 
of a moderate ransom. This promise, however, dis- 
pleased Dupelix, who was very jealous of the suc- 
cessful commander. He sent the English to Pondi- 
cherry as prisoners, and treated them in a manner at 
once ungenerous to them, and disgraceful to himself. 

Attacks on Monsieur Duplcix next attempted to take Port 
Fdrt St, Dand. ... 

Dec* 1746, and St. David, the capture of which would hate render- 

*' ' '* ed him the sole master of the Carnatic ; and ha ask- 
ed for help from the Nabob, whom he persuaded to 
join him in an alliance against the English. But a 
strong fleet arriving with troops from England, the 
siege of Fort St. David was immediately discon- 
tinued : and the French retreated to Pondicherry, 
where they were, in their turn, besieged. 

War in Tan- But the English, though now the most power- 

^^^^* ful party, were not strong enough to capture 

that town, and they consequently abandoned their 

* Now called Be-nnion and Mauritius. 
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contest wilb the French> and took part in a petty CHAP. V. 
war which had lately been commenced in the neigh- ^ dTT749. 
bearing province of Tanjore. The Rajahy who had 
been dethroned by his brother, entered into a bargain 
with them to assist him against the usurper, agree- 
ing to give them the fort of Devicottah as the price 
of their aid. A small English force was sent to 
attack the fort. After a short time, however, peace 
was restored ; the reigning prince surrendering Devi- Capture and 
cottah and a small portion of the adjacent country, j^^t^i^ ^ 
on condition that the English would no longer help 
his brother, whose cause they disgracefully abandoned. 

Meanwhile peace had been proclaimed in Europe Peace in £a- 
between France and England : but the war did not "^iJ^ ^S 
cease in India. The men of these nations could not, India, 
indeed, be the chief parties in the strife ; they could 
not attack each other's armies, nor besiege each 
other's towns; but they assisted certain native 
princes who were in open warfare, and, taking 
different sides in the contest, were arrayed against 
each other as before. 

We must now describe the state of affairs in State of af- 
Southern India, that the events which follow may be^^^^^*^" 
better understood. There were, at the time of which ^ 
we are writing, two large kingdoms in that part of 
India* The ruler of the first and largest was called 
the Nizam, whose Court was he]d at Hyderabad, 
and who, once in reality, but now iu name only, go^ 
verned his kingdom as the dependent of the Em- 
peror. The sovereign of the other was the Nabob 
of the Carnatic. His capital was Arcot, and he ruled 
under the Nizam, 
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r'HAP. V. The thrones of ^ihese kingdoms were, about this 
A. dTitSu. ^i™e» vacated. To the fonner, Nafcir Juug, a soft of 
('nntcst for the last Kieam, succeeded : to the latter, a priuoe 
!wanTlIy^ named Anwar^ud-dien. Both of them had rirals, 
derabad. The Opponent of Nazir Jung was one of his n^hews, 

Mirzapha Jung; and that of Anwar-ud-dien was 
Chunda Saliib, the son-in4aw of a former ruler. The 
two latter joined forces, and begged an alliance with 
the French. This request was eagerly and joyfeilly 
ginnted. It was the very thing Dupkis: desired. 
He immediately sent 400 French soldiers and 2,000 
sepoys to their aid. A battle was fought, and ended 
in favor of the usurpers. Anwar-ud-dien was kill- 
ed ; and his son, Mahomed Ali, fled wilh the rem- 
nant of his array to Trichinopoly. The French, 
undar Bussy, the bravest and acutest leader they ever 
had in India, gained many victories, and seated Mir- 
zapha Jung on the tlirone. The new Nizam did not, 
however, enjoy his triumph long. He was killed iu 
battle, while attempting to put down a revolt, and 
Bussy raised Salabut Jung, Nazir Jung's younger 
brother, to the throne in his stead. Chunda Sahib 
also gained the power which he had desired. 

Exultationand Tisis was the hour of Dupleix'* triumph. The 
ti-iumphof Du- ^7^2^^ und the Nabob owed their authority to him ; 
^ ^^' he was nominated Governor of Southern India ; the 

highest dignities and honours were bestowed upon 
him ; all his wishes seemed to be fulfilled ; and, in 
the height of his joy, he raised a pillar near the site 
of his chief %Mctory, upon which he placed inecrip- 
tions setting forth his own praises, and around which a 
town arose named the City of the Victory of Dupleix. 
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The English favoured the other party ; but while CHAP. v. 
the French had done much for their allies, they had a. dTT750. 
done little. They had sent a small force to help Apathy of the 
Mahomed Ali, whom they still owned as Nabob of *'"^"^^* 
the Camatic, but thdr assistance was of little avail. 
He was closely besieged in Trichinopoly ; and, see« 
ing the French every where victorious, he was on 
the point of sorrenderiag thai city, deserting hia 
allies, md joining their enemies, when an event took 
place which completely altered his views. 

. At this time a young Captain in Fort St. David The meditated 
proposed to the English council an attack upon '0^!^ "^^^^'^^ 
Arcot, the capital of the Camatic. By this move- 
ment, he argued, Trichinopoly would be relieved^ as 
Chunda Sahib would be sure to abandon the siege of 
that place, when he heard that his chief city was in 
danger. The members of the council approved of 
this plan, and the proposer himself was permitted to 
carry it into effect. 

The youpg soldier's name was Clive ; and it is Bobert Olive, 
chiefly to his great courage and thoughtful skill that 
the English Empire in India owes its existence. He 
was a man of bold and high spirit, of a proud and 
fiery temper ; but^ at the same time, of genius, tact, 
and foresight. He had been at first sent out to India 
as a civilian ; but he exchanged a service unsuited 
+0 his. character for the life of a soldier, and soon 
showed by his bravery and daring that the army 
was his proper profession. 

On the 26th of August, 1751, he left Madras with 

» small force of 200 EugHshmen and 300 sepoys. 

8 
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( IIAR V. He mMnkti nipidlj to Anol. Tlroagli the weather 

A. VA7al. ^9* rtonBy, he stiD hdd on his way. Through 

Clime's ad- lightning, niin, and thander. he led his little band, 

vmicenponAf- y^jjl ^|,gy reached the andeBt fortress, which the 

August 201I1. enemy flbnndoned almost at the very moment that 

he marched in. Upon his ani?al, he began to put 

the deserted citadel in order. He repaired the crumb- 

ling walU ; strengthened the battlements to sustain 

a siege $ quieted the fears of the natives who still 

remained within the fort ; and prerented any outrage 

on the property which had been leCt there for safety. 

He made fW^qnent sallies against those parties of the 

enemy which lingered round thdr former stronghold. 

In all of these he was successful : but, amidst all, 

he still urged forward the defences for the great 

siege which he was expecting. 

^ \\\\)s\h Sfthib He had not long to wait. The news of his hay- 

^*\ir'h) ArcoU ^^K *8^®^ ^^^ capital was quickly canned to Chunda 

^\>\\\, «3rd. Sahib at Trichinopoly : and a strong force, which 

soon amounted to 10,000 men, 130 of whom were 

French, was forthwith sent from the main army to 

its relief, under the command of Bajah Sahib, the 

Nabob's son. 

'\\\\} (lAundcH Meanwhile the occupants of Arcot had suffered 

»iuiv ttrtrrLii!l »«c^ ^""o" Only 120 Englishmen and 200 

•epoys were left ; but their hearts were strong, and, 

dfmntless to the last, they awaited the assault. TliL 

•l«g« lasted fifty days. The overwhelming army 

brought against them steadily maintained the attack; 

tha breaches increased day by day ; hunger, as well 

«i tboir foei, fought against the gallant little gar- 
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rison : bat hunger, and danger, and death drew them CHAP. V. 
nearer to each other. The sepoys were starving ; a. dTTtsi. 
but they came to their young leader, and asked The unselfish- 
leave to give all the remaining rice to their English ^^^ ° t e se- 
eomrades ; the water in which it was boiled being 
enough, they said, for them. 

Belief from Madras was attempted, but failed. The promised 
There was, however, aid at hand. An army of Mah- Morari Row. 
rattas, led by a chief named Morari Row, undecided 
whether to favour the French or English arms, re- 
mained inactive on the frontiers of the Carnatic, not 
very far from Arcot. The noble defence of that 
place inspirited their leader : and, when Clive asked 
him for help, he answered, that, as he now saw Eng- 
lishmen could Aght for themselves, he would willing- 
ly be upon their side. 

Kajah Sahib, hearing of this offer, felt that no The assault. 

Nov. 14th. 
time ought to be lost, and gare a last summons for 

the garrison to yield. After trying all the means of 

insult, bribery, and threats in vain, he prepared for 

the final assault. He selected for it the anniversary 

of the Moharrum, the greatest of the Mahomedan 

feasts. His soldiers, maddened with bhang, and 

frantic with the recollection of the saddening events 

that festival recalls, were led on to the breaches. 

Clive was, however, prepared. The enemy was The victory, 

beaten back at every quarter, and retired, leaving 

400 dead on the spot where they had fought. A 

desultory fire was kept up by the besiegers from the 

afternoon of the following day until midnight, when 

it ceased. The next morning, when the sun rose^ 
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(41AP. V. the vast army which had been so long around Arcot 

A. dTitoI. '^as gone. 

The battle of Soon after this triumph, Clive received help from 
Clive'^8 return, ^^^f^^, and, thus strengthened, he pursued the re- 
treating enemy. Overtaking Rajah Sahib's army 
near Arnee, he gained a complete victory, the results 
of which were important, as 600 sepoys disciplined 
by the French deserted to his camp, and the enemy's 
treasure fell into his hands. Having captured on 
his way the large pagoda at Conjeveram, which had 
been held by a French garrison, he returned to Fort 
St. David. His object was gained. The siege of 
Trichinopoly languished, the resources of the enemy 
were urippled, and Mahomed All was generally owned 
as Nabob of the Camatic. 
Kajah Sahib About three months afterwards, Rajah Sahib, 

jj» again defeat- .. . - ,. , .^/v -r. i 

ed bv Clive. With a large army, of which 400 were Frenchmen, 

Februar.vl752. advanced against Fort St. George. Clive, who had 

returned to Madras, went out to meet him ; but 

he would not wait for a battle : he retreated without 

a blow, afraid, it would appear, of the very name 

of Clive. That officer, however, overtook the enemy's 

forces at Covrepauk^ where he defeated them with 

considerable loss. After this battle. Rajah Sahib's 

troops disbanded, the French portion of them re- 

turning to Pondicherry. On his victorious return to 

Fort St. David, Clive passed the pillar and city which 

Dupleix had raised j wlien he ordered both to be 

utterly destroyed, wisely judging that this token of 

power would inspire with awe the mind of a people 

iVho are materially influenced by pomp and show. 
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The siegjB of Trichinopoly was still carried on : and C HAP. v, 

it was, at this time, thougjht necessary to relieve that ^ n~T"*)2 

city more effectually than had yet been done. The Reinforcements 

Government therefore resolved to send Clive thither; *«"* *« Trichi- 
nopoly- 
but, ill the mean time, his old commander, Major March 17th. 

Lawrence, returned from England, and was, of course, 

appointed in dive's stead. The latter went as second 

JQ command. 

Upon their arrival at Trichinopoly, the English The English 
found that Mahomed Ali had lately been reinforced ^^^ j^f^^f ^-^ 
by 14,000 men from Mysore, 6,000 Mahrattas, and 
troops from Tanjore. 

Being unwilling to sustain an attack from this Capitulation 

r..t °^ *he French 

formidable force, the French retreated to Senngham, at Seringham. 
a strongly fortified pagoda situated on an island of ^^^ ^^^' 
the same name close to Trichinc^oly, where they 
were besieged by the English and their allies. Many 
attempts were made to relieve their connkymen by 
the French at Pondicherry ; but they were all defeat- 
ed by Olive's unwearying watchfulness, and, after a 
few weeks of ^old defence, the garrison sijirrendered. 

Meanwhile Chunda Sahib had been deserted by .The murder of 
his troops ; and, aft«r the .capitulation of his French "° * * ' 
' allies, he gave himself up to the leader of the Tan- 
}ore f<^oes, who had promised him protection but who 
deliberately broke his word, and beheaded the poor, 
helpless captive ; and this, we grieve to say, without 
a word of remonstrance from the English general. 

Trichinopoly, which had been the scene of constant Trichinopoly 
warfare for the last two years, was now in the posses- ^^ , p^session 
sion of the English, who held it for their ally ; and, 
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CHAP. V. leaving a sufficient garrison there, Major Lawrence 
A D^T7fl2 ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 9^* I^avid. Before returning, how- 
Action at fia- ^^^^y ^^ attempted to take the strong fort of Gingee, in 
*^^°^' order to establish the authority of Mahomed Ali in 

that part of the country, but was repulsed in the 
attempt. Soon afterwards he met the French army 
in force near the village of Bahoor, between Fort St. 
David and Pondicherry, where he was again tri« 
umphant. 

Clive takes Cllve had, in the meantime, been sent to reduce 

Chlng^epiit.**^ the forts of Covelong and Chingleput, near Madras. 

Sept. aud Oct, His party was chiefly composed of recruits who had 

just arrived from England; but this disadvantage 

gave him an opportunity of showing how good a - 

soldier and bow skilful an officer he was ; for, even 

with such men, he performed the duty assigned to 

He returns him. Net long afterwards, he returned to his native 

to England, ^^^^^y^ f^ ^jj^ bg^^fi^ of y^ hgrfth, which had for 

some time past been failing. 

Situation of He left the Coromandel coast in a far different 
the English m ^ . , . 

theCarnatic* state from that in which he had found it on his 

arrival, eight years before. The French power was 
then becoming greater day by day : it was now ra- 
pidly declining. The schemes of Dupleix were then 
steadily advancing : they were now completely crush* 
ed. The English were thto occupied only with their 
invoices and ledgers ; they were now masters of the 
Carnatic, showing by their courage in battle and by 
their firmness in times of trial, that they were worthy 
of the great power which they were shortly to obtai^• 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BLACK HOLE AND SPEEDY RETfilBUTTON. 

From A. D. 1753 to A. D. 1757. 
Continuation of the tear --Truce between the French 
and EngHsh-^CliveU return — Gheriah destroyed — 
Surajah Lowlah— Capture of Calcutta — The Black 
Hole— Approach of the avenger-- Calcutta retaken 
— The Nabob* s army beaten — Peace with the Nabob 
— Chandernagore taken — Inconsistent behaviour of 
Surajah Dowlah — Conspiracy against him — Meer 
Jaffier — The English engage in the plot y— which is 
nearly defeated by Omichund — His avarice and 
cunning—He is disgracefully outwitted^— The Eng- 
lish march towards Moorshedabad— The battle of 
Plassey-^The victory --The English reach the capi- 
tal — Meer Jaffier is made Nabob — Disappointment 
and death qf Omichund — Murder qf Surajah 
Dowlah, 

The war was continued after Clive's departure, 
bat^neither the English nor the French showed much 
vigour in its prosecation. Tricfainopoly was in the 
hands of the former : but constant quaiTels about 
the possession of that city arose between them and 
their allies, which ended in the alliance being dissolv- 
ed, and many of the native princes deserting to the 
French. 

But peace with France was near. The French 
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CHAP. VT. Goyernment did not approve of all that Dnpleix had 

. tTT^'j done. He was recalled from the scene of his tri- 
A- Jj. l7o»- 

Negotiations ^^^P^'* honours, downfall, and defeat ; and returned to 
wit hthe French, his native land, where persecution and an unhonoiired 
death awaited him. A commissioBer named Monsieur 
Godheu was sent out to treat with the English, in 
whose favour the negotiations ended, as their officers, 
being on the spot, knew the importance of the object 
for which they were treating better than the French 
officer, who had not been in India before. 

Cliverctnms Allhougb there was peace between France and 
Oct. 1755, England both in India and in Europe, the English 
Government clearly foresaw that war would soon 
break out again. Desiring, therefore, to provide for 
the safety of tbeir Indian possessions before hostili- 
ties really took place, they resolved to send out Clive 
once more, as the Attest man for the post of danger. 
They appointed him Governor of Fort St. David ; 
and the king gave him a commission as Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the royal service. 
The clestruc- His first exploit after his return was to destroy a 
ivrisfh'uBe* ^^^^^ ^^ Mahratta pirates, who had for years infested 
the western seas. Their chief stronghold was a fort 
named Gberiab. It was attacked both by sea and 
1and« and the power of the pirates was completely 
broken by its fall. 

Saddening re- But greater deeds than these were before him, 
ports fromBen. g^^^ ^^^^^ ^.^ ^^^.^^^ ^^ ^^^ g^ j^^^^^ ^^^^ ^ 

spirit-stirring events was brought from Bengal. The 
Nabob of that country had taken Calcutta : the cap- 
tive Englishmen had been murdered in the foulest 
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munner : the Englifih nano/e had been disgraced ; aud CHAP Yi. 
thje tbongbtaof their countrymea in the south were . ^TT-e^ 

A* X). 1 / 064 

ttow turned only towards reven^.. 

. The proirinoes of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar. in the ^^i^erdy Khan, 

Nabob ofBea- 
Bortk east of India, had been for a. long time under gal 

a powerful ruler, named Aliverdy. Khan^ whp, like 
most of the other Nabobs aad Btyahs, had formedy- 
governed under the Emperoi: of D^hi, but was now 
quite ind$peadeat| exicept in name. He died in. 
April 1766. 

Aliverdy ELhan was succeeded by his grandson. The character 
Surajah-Dowlah, who was of a remarkably cruel and Siir^jahDowlah 
seliish^disposition. From his youth he had enter- 
tained a bitter hatred against the English ; and* soon 
after he aseended the thr(»ne, he showed it openly. 
The English traders at Oalcutta, foreseeing the 
threatened war with the French, had begun to place 
the walls of Fort William in repair. This proceeding 
amused the. Nabob, and he ordered them to stop the 
repairs, but his order was entireJy disregarded. En- 
raged at this insult, and at a refusal to deliver up 
one of his subjects who hs^i taken refuge at Calcutta, 
he assembled an army, and marched agaiust that 
town* 

Fort William was ill prepared to sustain a siege. The siege and 
,, , . ,, 1 .1 • capture ofCal- 

The walls were old, the garrison small, and theu' ^^^ta. 

weapons in bad order. Nevertheless, the fort was ^ J^^^e 18tli tQ 
defended for three, days : but the English found the. 
enemy too strong for then*, and, when the time for, 
an assault drew near, their hearts failed them. The 
gov^rnoTi. the commfVndant, and many others ran 
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CHAP. vr. away, and found safety on board the ships in th« 
river. A hundred and ninety men were still left in 
the fort : and these chose Mr. Holwell, a civilian, for 
their leader. Ou the third day the place was taken, 
and quickly over-ran by the savage soldiers of the 
Nabob, ail eager for plunder. The Nabob himself 
was soon on the spot. He ordered the prisoners to 
be brought before him, and greedily inquired after 
the treasure which he fancied was in the place. He 
treated them, however, with kindness, and promised 
them that their lives should be spared. He then 
gave them over to the charge of a guards The 
soldiers led them away and placed them all«— they 
were a hundred and forty«six in number— in the com* 
mon dungeon of the fort, a dark, dismal room, only 
twenty feet square. The unhappy men, after the 
promises of safety which they had heard, could 
scarcely believe that their jaOors were in earnest. 
But they were soon undeceived. They were all 
thrust into the little .room, and the door was locked 
upon them. 
The Black They were to pass the night there. Filled with 
June 20th. tl^aperation at the thought, they used every means 
to free themselves. By turns they struggled, im- 
plored, yelled, bribed. But their guards were deaf 
to their cries ; and even held torches up to the bar- 
red window, so as better to see their victims, and 
to mock them in their agony. They begged that 
the Nabob might be told of their situation. The 
Nabob, their jailors answered, was asleep, and must 
not be disturbed. The heat was intensci for it was 
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ihe middle of the hot weather; and their thirst CHAP. VU 
became unquenchable. They begged for water, and ^ p*Y''56 ' 
water was brought c but they scrambled for the 
scanty supply, and spilt it, and the soldiers would 
bring no more* 

As the night wore away, their sufferings increased. Sufferings of 
Entreaties, oaths, prayers rang through the room. ^ P"»oJi«"» 
They trampled on each other, and fought one with 
another in their despair. But this gradually subside 
ed. Heat and thirst had done their work : and, ooe 
by one, the sufferers dropped down to die in that 
fbul dungeon^ When the door was opened in the 
momiog, only twenty-three were found alive, and 
thfiy were scarcely able to move. 

The Nabob was ignorant of these horrors ; but The Nabob re- 

turns to his ca- 
when he heard of them, he showed no signs of anger gitalin triumph j 

against the murderers, nor feeling for the murdered. 

Soon afterwards, he returned to his capital in tri« 

nmph, boasting of his grand deeds, and glorying in 

his splendid victory. 

But vengeance was near. News of these sad events Approach xjf 

the avenger* 
had been sent to Madras, where a force was immedi- 
ately assembled and embarked on the 16th October, 
in Admiral Wal8on*s fleet, which was lying in the 
roads. Clive was placed at the head of the army, 
which had been prepared for departure with the 
utmost despatch. Owing to adverse winds, however, 
it did not reach Bengal before December. 

But the moment he landed, Clive marched quick' 
ly forward. He took several forts as he advanced *, 
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C&AP. Vt defeated tbe Nabob's anny; letodc Calcutta; and 
. nTrs? ^P^^^'^ ^^ foi^ Ai^d townof Uoogkly. SiinjahDow'- 
Be-eapture of Jab, bearing of tbese evenU, came to meet bim witb 
Jan. 2iicL ^ laigcr anny tban tbe one wfaieb bad just been 
beaten : but CliTe defeated it also, and drove it baek 
witb aerere bss. 
Couclu5ionof Tbe Nabob was tborongbly frigbtcncd by tbese 
feby. 9tlL TSpid moyements, and earnestly begged for peace. 
Cliye, altbongb exceedingly unwilling to do so, was 
obliged to accept tbis offer, because war bad broken 
out between Fmnqe and England ; and, if be bad 
been engaged in warfare witb tbe Ntibob, tbe Frencb 
could have attacked bim with greater advaDtage 
tban if be were able to attend to their move- 
ments only. A treaty of peace was, therefore, 
entered into, by which all the possessions of tbe 
English in Bengal were restored to them, tbe duty on 
their merchandise passing through the Nabob's coun- 
try was taken off, and leave to fortify Calcutta was 
granted. 
The capture of Clive now turned his attention to the Frencb, 
Mai-ch 23rd!*'* who had, as we have stated, a large settlement at 
Chanderuagore, a little north of Calcutta. Here- 
solved to attack that place, and asked permission 
from the Nabob, who, after a great deal of hesita- 
tion, granted it. The fleet and army moved up the 
river, and, after a short but stubborn resistance, 
Chanderuagore fell. 
Irritability and This conquest made the English more powerful 
of the Nabob, 1*^*^1 they had yet been in Bengal. The Nabob was 
tery dissatisfied. He felt how dangerous his new 
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ailieB W6re» and he imagined himaeif wottie while qhap. yi^ 
they coutinaed iaihe country* He: was looking ottt ^ ^7757 
for an oppoitimity to break the peaoe he had himaeif 
ikmxtd, and to get rid of the Bn^iaht whom, at the 
same time> he moat heartify. feared. Theae feelings 
made his behanour very inoonaiatent; One day h^ 
pretended to be Tery friendly to the Eogliah, 
and the next entreated the French commander ia 
tbe Deckan to help him againat them ; one day he 
treated GUve's lettera in. the. moat oontemptnous. 
manner, and the next aent answers fuU of the groaa- 
est flattery ; one day he abused the English resi* 
dent, Mr. Watts, threatening, him with the most 
horrible death, and the next received him at the. 
durbar with e?ery mark of respect, and presented 
him with a dress of honour. This conduct, and the Conspiracx 
constant ill-usage with which he treated his subjects, *S*"iist hiui, 
so disgusted all plassea, that a conspiraey was enter- 
ed ioto by his priii<apal officers,, to dethroue him, 
and to make Meer Jaffier^ the Commander-in-Chief 
of hie troops, Nabob in hia stead. This plot waa The English 
disclosed to Clive and tlie members of Council at **j^^* l'^^* "^ ^^'-^ 
Calcutta. The latter wished to have nothing to do 
with the affair : but Clive allseed their fears, per- 
suaded them to support Meer Jaffier, aud to enter 
into correspondence with him. 

The plot, in which the English were now engaged. The underhand 
proceeded favourably : but, as the time drew near o^j^chund. 
for its being carried out, it waa almost defeated by 
Omichuud, a Hindu merchant of considerable influ- 
ence. «Hehadbeen apart^ to the scheme throughr 
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CHAP. VI. out, but was, at the same time, ia the confidancf of 
A D^Tts? *^®^*^®^' ^^ resolved, therefore, to take advan- 
tage of his peculiar position, and, being very covetousi 
to add to his riches by the events then taking plaee* 
He informed Clive, therefore, that he would reveal 
every thing to the Nabob, unless a bond for thirty 
lacs of rupees were given bim, as a reward for se* 
crecy. 

He is disgrace The Council at Calcutta were disheartened ; but 

tullv outwitted 

by Clive. Clive, Using his own weapons against the artful miseri 

persuaded them to prepare two agreements ; one, on 
white paper, being the real one, in which Omichund's 
name did not appear ; the other, being a false oncj 
on red paper, in which all that he had asked for was 
promised. Clive's proposal was adopted. All signed 
the agreements, except Admiral Watson, who refused 
to have any thing to do with the matter. Clive de- 
termined, however, that this should be no hindrance 
to the scheme ; and he had the wickedness to forge 
the Admiral's name upon the papers, the latter of 
which being shown to Omichund, his greediness was 
satisfied and his silence secured. The real treaty 
was, of course, the only one with which the conspi- 
rators were concerned. 

The advance Meanwhile, Clive wrote a friendly letter to the 
to Moorsheda- , , 

bad. Nabob, to allay the suspicions he was beginnmg to 

express : but, at the same time, desired Mr. Watts 

to hurry forward the preparations for the revolt. 

Meer Jaffier, however, giving him great uneasiness by 

his hesitating conduct, Clive resolved to act at once, 

and to march forthwith for the scene of action. 
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He wrote to Sur^jah Dowlah, accusing him of bad CHAP. VI. 
faith in seeking help from the French ; and telling j^ pTTTa?. 
him that the English were on their way to his capi- Declaration of 
tal, where they would submit the matters under dis* ^^* 
p&te to the principal men of his court. This was in 
reality to declare war : and the Nabob, feeling that 
it was so, put his army in motion, and proceeded 
against the advancing English. 

Clive, in the meantime, had marched from Chan- Amount and 
demagore with a small force, consisting of 900 Eng- sngii^h force, 
lishmen, 2,100 sepoys, and eight pieces of cannon. 
As he drew neat the enemy, he wavered. He had 
heard nothing lately of Meer Jaffier. His situation 
was dangerous. He was with a handful of troops in 
a hostile land, and, if he were unable to conquer his 
enemies, who far out-numbered them, the power of 
England, not only in Bengal, but throughout the whole 
of India, would be completely crushed. He was 
encamped near a river, and, if he crossed it, there 
could be no retreat. He consequently called a 
council of war, and asked the opinion of his of- 
ficers, whether they should cross the stream and light, 
or remain where they were. 

The greater number, and Clive among them, were ciive resraina 
against immediate action. After the council, how- Ws self-reliance. 
ever, he withdrew to a grove of mango trees, and 
there he spent an hour in quiet thought. In that 
hoor he determined to dare all. Clive was himself 
again* He returned to the camp, and ordered the 
men to prepare for an advance upon the morrow. 

After a day's march, he came within sight of the 
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CHAP. VL eiiemj» w]u> waseiicampedjieartheviUageof FlasM^^ 

A. DTT757. '^^ twUk force was veiy laige. Thete could not 

The encamp* ^^0*3 t^uui 35,000 men, 15,000 of wkom wen cft- 

mcnt atrus^ey yaliy ; and tlicy had 40 {deoes of canfton. uader the 

commaudof a French officer. Olive's liUle army 

bivoaacked in a giove of mango tieess about two 

milea from them ^ and all the following night the 

shrill sounds of the rude clarions and cymbals^ and 

the distant hum of that huge hoet wete heard in his 

camp* 

Tbo buttle of The battle began at sunrise, with a oaunonade from 

Plassfv. 

Juue 2ard. ^1^ Nabob's army. It did not do mueh damage^ as 
the English were protected in the grove by a high 
bauk of mud. Their few guns returned the fire, and» 
being well aimed, did considerable mischief. Thisi 
continued until noon, when a heavy shower of rain 
damaged the enemy's ammunition. 

The retreat After the rain had ceased, the canncmade was con* 
tinned till two o'clock in the afternoon, when the 
small party of English were cheered by the exciting 
news that the enemy was retiring. Oue of the Na* 
bob's chief officers had been killed by a cannou ball ; 
and this had so thoroughly frightened him, that he 
yielded to the treacherous advice of his courtiers, 
and ordered a retreat, which, for a short time, was 
conducted in an orderly mauner. 

The victory. But Clive, advancing from the grove, had taken 
a small tank which had been occupied by the French 
during the day, and which afforded him a command- 
ing position for his guns. He then dashed forward, 
and attacked the entrenched camp to wliich the 
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enemy was retiring. His success was complete. The CHAP. vr. 
retreat was turned into a rout : and, on every side, ^^ ix T757. 
the Nabob's strange, barbaric host gave way and fled. 

The battle was thus won by Clive, who pnrsned dive's recep- 
tlie enemy for six miles, when he halted for the night, j^fljef^ 
He was soon aftelrwavds visited by Meer Jaffier, who 
came to congratulate him on the victory which he 
had gaiiied. Meer Jaffier was doubtful how Olive 
would receive him, for he had given no assistance to 
his alltes, except, perhaps, by his not interfering in 
the action, and by his aiding neither one side nor 
the. other. Clive, however, received him in a friendly 
manner, treated htm kindly and courteously, and 
saluted him as Nabob of Bahar, Orissa, and Bengal. 

They advanced together to Moorshedabad, the Installation of 
capital, to seize the treasury of the late Nabob, anJ ^j^ 
to secure the allegiance of the people ; and the new June 29th. 
sovereign was proclaimed with great pomp in that 
city, the brave Englishman handing him to the 
throne in the midst of the thousands who had 
assembled to witness the ceremony. 

. The principal men engaged in the revolution re- Reading tho 
tired soon afterwards to the house of a wealthy and ^^ ^' 
influential Hindu, where the treaty was read, and 
the subject of reward to the English discussed. 

The treasure found in Surajah Dowlah's palace Final arrange-* 
was less than had been expected. Meer Jaffier pro- 
mised, thereforey to pay at once half of the sum 
which he had agreed to give, and the rest within the 
next three years : liberal presents were given to the 
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CHAP. VI. English officers : and it was agreed that the English 
A. dTitS?. *^<>*^<1 CDJoy all their former privileges ; that they 
shoald possess the Zemindary of the country south 
of Calcutta, as far as Calpee ; and that their goods» 
when passing through the Nabob's territory, should 
be almost entirely free from taxation. 
The fate of ^Vben the parties retired, as we have stated, 
Omichund accompanied tliem, fully expecting to 
receive the large sum which had been promised to 
him. He was very much astonished, however, to 
hear a treaty that was very different from the one of 
which he had a copy. When the reader ceased, he 
was told that the red treaty was a sham, and that 
he was to receive nothing. He immediately faint- 
ed ; and, on his recovery, it was found that his 
mind had been affected by the shock. He was an 
idiot for the remainder of his days, and not long 
afterwards died unhonoured and unwept. 
The flight, ai- We have also to relate the death of another actor 
der 'of ^Suiaj^h ^^ ^^^^^ events, Surajah Dowlah, as soon as he had 
Dowlah. ordered the retreat at Plassey, fled from the field of 

battle. He hastened to his palace at Moorsheda- 
bad ; but, when he heard that Meer Jaffier and Clive 
had entered the city, he left it in disguise, and, with 
only twp attendants, took his way by night from 
that which once had been his own. In his flight, 
however, he was recognised by a man, who had in the 
previous year been cruelly mutilated by his orders. 
He was arrested, and brought, as a prisoner, into the 
presence of his successful rival. Meer Jaffier wished 
to spare his life i but Meeran, the heir apparent, who 
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was as cruel as his victim bad been, persuaded bis CHAP. VI, 
father to give over the poor, fallea sovereign to his j^ 571757, 
care. This request was granted : and in the dead of 
night the unhappy man was inhumanly murdered in 
a distant comer of the palace. 

After every thing had been settled between Meer Triumphal re- 
Jaffierand CUve, the latter returned to Calcutta with ^'^jj^j^^^^ J^* 
his little army. A hundred vessels, containing trea- cutta. 
sure, floated down the river to Port William, accom- 
panied by the boats of the fleet with their colours 
flying and their bands [playing — a striking contrast 
to the scene on the same river, when the late Nabob 
had gone upwards in triumphal show^ but one short 
year before. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



CONQrEST OF THE CABNATIC, AND THE TBEACHERT 
OF KEER JAFFIEB IN BENGAL. 

From A. D. 1756 to A. D. 1760. 

Temporary quiet in ike Ckrnaiic—lteMewal of hoS' 
tilities — Troops sent to Titmevdljf and NeUore--*- 
The French aitaci Trichinopoly, — which is reliev- 
ed by Obtain CaUiaud — Arrivtd of a Trench 
army — Count de LaUy — hit character — Capture 
of Fort St. Datid^Recall of Buggy^Lally in- 
vades Tanjore— Siege of Fort St. George — Colonel 
Coote arrives from Fngland— Captures JFandetoash 
and Carangoly — The battle of JFandewash — TJie 
French defeated — tJiey are besieged in Tondicherry 
— Colonel Forde defeats them in the Not them 
Circars^Tondicherry taken — Fate of Lolly— 
Shah Alum intades Bahar— "Flees before Clite — 
Meer Jaffier^s ingratitude —-the Butch help him — 
Defeat of the Butch expedition — Clive leaves 
Bengal, 

While Clive and his soldiers were fighting in 
Bengal, their brethren in arms on tlie Coromandel 
coast were not inactive. For some time after the 
treaty which we have already mentioned, there was 
peace and quiet ; but the storm of war broke out 
with renewed fury, when hostilities were again 
declared between France and England. 
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Mahomed All was left in undisturbed possession cHAP. vii. 

of tbe throne in the Carnatic, but he found it neither . . iT~i'7-« 

' A. D. not. 

an easy nor a quiet seat. Rebellions arose, which Troops sent to 
he was unable to subdue, and even his own brother awiat Mfthoined 

' All m Tmne- 

aet his authority at defiance. The English, bein<? velly and Nel- 

his allies, felt themselves bound, as they had made °^^' 
him Nabob, to assist him against all his enemies. 
The Hajah of Mysore had claimed Trichinopoly, as 
the priee of the aid which he had afforded, when it 
was relieved from the attacks of the French. This 
town was therefore defended by the English from 
ail unlawful claimants ; and, at the same time, Eng- 
lish troops were sent to enforce the Nabob's au* 
thority in Madura and Tinnevelly, where they were 
stubbornly opposed by the Poligars, and the half 
savage tribes which inhabited those provinces. For 
the same reason, a force was also ordered to Neliore, 
where an assault made by the English was repulsed. 

Observing that the English were thus fully em- Trii-hinopolj^ 
ployed^ and that their forces were at places so far Calliaud. * 
distant from each other, the French took advantage May 26th, 
of the opportunity thus afforded them to attack 
Trichinopoly. Captain Calliaud, who commanded 
the detachment in Madura, as soon as he heard of 
the movements of the French, marched rapidly across 
the country ; entered the city unobserved by the 
besiegers ; defeated all their designs by his activity 
and vigour ; and forced them to retreat to Pondi- 
cherry. 

For some time after this unsnccessful attack on 
Trichinopoly, little was effected by either parfyy 
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CHAP. VII. until a fleet appeared off Pondielieny^ with a well- 

A. D^TtsS. appointed amament from France. Thia foree waa 

Troops arrive opmmanded by Connt de LaUy, an officer, who, 

^"Aprii*28tL ^^^^^^ « IrUhman by birth, had Uken aervice 

under the French aoTcreign. He waa a paaaionate 

and ill-tempered man, very jealoua of hia officers, 

quite ignorant of the character of the natives, and 

unable to treat propoly, either the zeal of the one 

or the peculiarities of the other. 

The capture of The way in which he commenced the camiMiffn 

Fort St. David. , , . , . ^ *^.^ 

June l8t. seemed to promise bun success. The Tcry evening 
he landed, he proceeded to attack Fort St. David. 
The Fort was badly defended ; and, after a short 
resistance, fell into his bands.* Delighted with this 
triumph, he returned to Pondieherry, fully resolved 
to give himself no rest, until he had driven the 
English out of India. 

Lally'A unwise His great eagerness, however, made him act un- 
proceedin«8. ^.^^^^ jj^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ y^^^ ^^ 

successful in the Nizam's country, and made an 
enemy of that officer by treating hira with unmerit- 
ed disrespect. All his other measures likewise ren- 
dered him unpopular among those who served under 
him. 
French expo- He was in great want of money to carry on the 
jore. war, and, in consequence^ invaded the territories of 

Ar""tlVt?****^® Bajah of Ta»jore, from whom he expected to 
obtain supplies. But the expedition failed. The 

. ♦ This is the last we hear of Fort St. David, which had once 
been a place of great importance. The French destroyed it ; 
and it was never rebuilt. 
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peasants, whom he allowed his soldiers to ill-ireat, CHAP. VII. 
rose against him ; and he was obliged to return in ^^ p ^^5^^ 
confusion, without the treasure which he so much 
required. 

Having succeeded in obtaining a little money Siege of Fort 
from private individuals at Pondicherry, he laid Decl 2th, 1768 
siege to Madras, which he reached on the 12th of j^gg®^' ^^^** 
Beceifiber, with a force of 2,700 French and 4,000 
sepoys, whom he quartered in Black Town. The 
siege of Fort St. George lasted two months, during 
which period the place was gallantly defended by 
Major Lawrence and Mr* Figot, the Governor. On 
the 14th of December, the garrison made a furious 
aally upon the French in Black Town, but they were 
unable to take the enemy by surprise, and it was 
only through the indifference of Bussy that their 
small party was enabled to return in safety to Fort 
St. George. But the siege was badly conducted, 
owing to mutiny and disunion in the French camp ; 
and the besiegers retreated to Pondicherry, upon the 
arrival of an English fleet, which, towards the close 
of the second month of the siege, appeared off the 
town. 

Major Lawrence took the field as soon as the Occurrence* 
siege was raised. Several trivial engagements took 
place ; many forts exchanged masters ; but nothing 
worthy of special mention occurred. 

In the following October, Colonel Coote arrived Arrival of 
with considerable reinforcem^ts from England ; and oct 27tk, 
instead of proceeding to Calcutta as he had original- 
ly intended, remained at Madras and assumed the 
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CHAP. VII. commaBd of the army. One of his first exploits 
A. iTTysa ^^^ ^ *^^^ *^® important fort of Wandewash 
which surrendered to him after a short defence; 
and> leaving a small garrison there, he proceeded to 
another fort, not very far distant, named Carangoly. 
While the English commander was thus employed, 
Lally captured Conjeveram, and, advancing quickly 
to Wandewash, he attempted to recover it from its 
present possessors* He did not, however, attack 
the fort immediately ; and, while he was preparing 
for the siege, the English army returned to relieve 
the place. 

The battle of A Severe battle ensued, in which the French were 

Wandewash. 

Jan.22iidl760. thoroughly defeated. At the beginning of the ac- 
tion, Lally imagined that a portion of the English 
infantry wavered under the fire of his artillery. 
Eager to take advantage of the confusion which he 
expected to find in the English ranks, he placed 
himself at the head of his cavalry and ordered them 
to charge. They refused. He »ispended officer 
after officer on the spot, and implored the men them« 
selves to obey him, ^ven though their officers would 
not. They answered his appeal ; but they had not 
advanced far, when a slight fire from the English 
threw them into disorder, and they precipitately re- 
tired, leaving their general to fight, if he pleased, alone* 
Finding himself thus deserted, Lally joined the 
French infantry, which, under his leading, advanced 
in a firm and orderly manner. Strong in uumbersy 
tiiey bote down the part of the English line which 
was opposed to tUeiu i but« the flanl^ft of th« English 
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army closing in around themi a deadly conflict CHAP YIL 

ensued. The soldiers fought hand to hand 5 bayon- j^ dTTtoo 

ets were crossed ; and, the sepoys standing aloof^ 

this fierce struggle was carried on by the Europeans 

alone ; but, after a time, the French retreated in 

confusion. Exhortations, threats, example, were all 

unable to stop the fugitives. Bussy threw himself 

from his horsei and, fighting hard himself, tried to 

turn them back. All was in vain : Bussy was taken 

prisoner ; and the English were left masters of the 

field. 

After the battle of Wandewash, the English tri- The siege and 
umphed slowly, but surely, on every side. One by ^chOTry. 
one, the enemy's forts fell into their power ; until, in Jaa.l6th,1761. 
the month of May following, the French were com- 
pelled to retreat to the fort of Pondicherry, to 
which the English army laid siege. Lally made a 
last desperate struggle to free himself, but he was 
again defeated j and a rigid blockade was kept up 
until January, when the English took the place, the 
fortiflcations of which they entirely destroyed. 

In the meantime Clive had sent Colooel Forde to ColonelForde'a 

the Northern Circars, a large tract of country on NorSerii^^Cir! 

the sea coast, extending from Ganjam to Guntoor, cm. 

From October 
which the French had received from Salabut Jung, 20th, 1758, to 

for their services in placing him upon the throne. ^.vl2th,17o9 

After Bussy had left them, they were comimanded 

by an officer named Conflans ; but he was by no 

means equal to their former leader. He was totally The battle of 

defeated at the village of Condore near Pittapore in ^jDec^Qth. 

the district of B^jahmundry ; the French garrison at 

4 
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CEAF vn. MasolipaUnn sorreDdered on tbc 6th of April, after 
A, dTTtsSw * ^*^ ^*"^^ ^^ lasted for exactly a moDth ; the 
Vrench inflaence at the Court of the Nizam was de- 
stroyed ; and a lurgp tract of ooontry round Masnli- 
patam was ceded to the EngiiBh. 

The final The two hill-forts of Thiagur aud Gingee were 
IhcTlLhT'iioW all that belonged to the French in India : but 
April5th,1761. these places did not long lemaio in their possession. 

By April, 1761, not one miUUry post in the country 

wad left in the power of the Pxendi. 

The death of Soon afler the fall of Pondicherry, Lally rctumed 
il^^'6th,1766. ^ Europe. He was there put on his trial by the 
French Government in cons^ueuce of his failures 
in India ; was convicted of treason and extortion ; 
and ended his days ignominiooaly on the public 
scaffold. 

Mccr Jaffier*8 We must now return to Bengal. Mecr Jaffier had 

insccmitf. ^^^ Y)een long upon the throne, when it appeared 

quite evident that he could remain on it only by the 

help of those who had placed him there. His 

country was in danger on every side. The eldest 

son of the Emperor of Delhi assembled an army to 

The Shahzada attack him, and was aided by many of the neigh- 

invadeaBahar. i,Q^ng Nabobs, the strongest of whom was Suja 

Dowlah, the governor of Oude. Meer Jaffier was 

very much frightened by these preparations, and 

immediately applied to the English for help. Clive 

readily undertook the defence of the man whom he 

had himself made Nabob : and, altbough the small 

army which he commanded bad been weakened by 
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sending Colonel Forde to the Northern Ciroars, he CHAP VII. 
ordered it forthwith to join the Nabob's forces. j^ D~758. 

The Emperor's son, Shah Alum, had laid siege to Lays siege to 
Patna ; but CliTe wrote to Raranarrain, a brave "*'^*' 
Hindu soldier, who commanded the fort, to defend 
that post to the last, for he was coning to the 
rescue with men who never turned their backs. 

But th6re was little need of courageous resistance. Hetreats be^ 
The very fact that Olive was coming struck such ^'^ ^^' 
terror into the heart of the enemy, that in a short 
time the whole of the large army which had caused 
so much anxiety to Meer Jaffier, dispersed, to assem- 
ble again no more. The Nabob, in the fulness of 
his gratitude, bestowed upon Olive, as a personal 
estate, the whole of the rents paid by the Oompany 
for the lands to the south of Calcutta. 

His gratitude, however, did not last long. He Treachery of 
sni^gined that he was not safe upon the throne, so 
long as those who had made him Nabob remained in 
the country. He looked about, therefore, for aid 
from some foreign power by whose assistance he 
araght be enabled to expel the English from Bengal. 

He knew that no native prince could hope to Meer Jaffier 
oppose them with success, and that the French pos- f^^jf^Dn^^hf^* 
aiessed, at this time, no power in the north, and were assistance. 
too weak to send help from the south. In this dilem* 
xiM he applied to the Dutch, who had, as we have 
sdfeady stated, a small settlement at Chinsura, two 
nriies above Cha&demagore and twenty beyond Cal- 
cutta. Although their nation was not at war with 
Sngland, the Putch authorities at Chinsura agreed 
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CHAP vll, to assist bim ; and wrote for reinforcements from 
A, 1^71759, Batavia, tbe capital of the Dutch possessions in Jaya> 
whence seven ships of war arrived in the Hooghly 
soon afterwards, and on board pf them was an army 
of ],500 men. 
Defeat of the Meer JafBer pretended to be very mneh alarni€id« 
Is oY. 24th. when he heard of their arrival ; but he was unable to 
conceal the real state of affairs from Cliye, who im- 
mediately resolved that the Dutch ehipa should not 
be allowed to proceed up the river. He ptrengthea-^ 
ed the fort at Tanna, which commanded the ap« 
preaches to Calcutta, and made vigorous pre- 
parations fof defence ; but the Commodore of tbe 
Snglish fleet engaged the Dutch with spirit and 
success, and effectually prevented their proceeding 
to Chinsura. 
Tiieir land The Dutch troops had previously been disembark- 

b\ CoL°^o^rde. ^^» "^ ^^^^ *^**' *^®y might march thither by land ; 
and Colonel Forde, who had a short time before given 
up his independent command in the Northern &r* 
cars, was sent, with a small force, to oppose them. 
On their way, they encamped one evening in a posi- 
tion where the English commander thought that lie 
could advantageously attack them : but, as he knew 
that the two nations were at peace, he wrote to Clive 
for instructions how he was to act. Clive was amus- 
ing himself with a game at cards, when Col. Forde's 
hastily written note was brought to him. He did 
not move from tbe table, nor interrupt tbe game he 
was playing, but scribbled on the back of the letter 
a few words in reply. " Dear Forde/' he wrote, 
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" fight tiem immediately : I will send you the order cHAP vii. 
of Council to-morrow," ' . D~1759 

Colonel Forde's action was as quick as his leader's Battle near 
decision. He engaged the enemy as soon as he Nov. 25th. 
received this permission^ and routed them with so 
severe a slaughter that few of their number reached 
Chinsura to tell the tale. Immediately after the 
aetion he marched straight to that fort ; but the 
ganisoQy disheartened at the defeat which their 
ooantiymen had reported^ and fearing the powerful 
and energetic enemies whom they had made, acknow- 
ledged that they had been in the wrong, agreed 
to pay Uie costs of the short-lived war, and asked for 
peace and forgiveness. Their submission was ac- 
cepted, and thus the expedition from which Meer 
Jaffier had expeeted so much was brought to an end 
in failure and disgrace. The ingratitude and treach- 
ery of the Nabob was overlooked. 

Three months after these events, Clive, who had Clive's second 
in so decided a manner upheld the interests of his i^^^ 
country in Bengal, returned to his native land, where Feb. 1760. 
he was Tcceived with marked distinction, and was 
rewarded with honours and with fame. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



CHAKOES, WARS, AND TB0UBLE8 IN BENGAL. 

Fbom a D. 1760 TO A. D. 1767. 

8kdh Alum invade$ Bakar offaiM-^Bamnarraht i$ 
defeated — Sieffe of Patna — Baiile near Patna — 
PunuU of ike enemy — Beaik of MeeraU'-^Reium 
of ike troopS'-^JDeponiion of Meer Jaffier — Meer 
Comm — The Emperor dtfeated — Meer Co»nm*e 
character — Qmditum of Bengal — Murder <^ Ram* 
narrain—Diepiutee with the Nabob — The English 
ta^e Patna — It is retaken by Meer Cossim-^Meer 
Jaffier restored — Battle <if Oeriah^Monghir eap^ 
tured—Meer Cossim,'s rage — The English advance 
— The massacre at Patna — The Nabob flees to 
Oude-^The Emperor^ Suja Bowlah, and Meer 
Coisim against the English— they are dtfeated — 
Mutiny among the sepoys-^Battle of Buxar — 
Clivers retum-^The English receive the sovereignty 
of Bengal — Reformations in the civil service and 
the army— dive suppresses a formidable mutiny — 
Leaves India for the last time — His character. 

As soon as Clive had left Bengal, troubles arose 
on every side. Shah Alum, who had lately become 
the Emperor of Delhi, invaded the country again ; 
and he was assisted by Sujah Dowlah, the powerful 
ruler of Oude^ whom he had recently appointed 
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grand Vizier of the Smpire. A large army was as- OHAP. YIII. 
aembled under these two princes and advanoed to ^. p/i760. 
Patna, which was still commanded by the brave 
Hindu, Ramnarraioy whom Clive had held in high 
esteem. 

Bamnanrain applied to the English for assistanee ; Ramnamiii 
but, before he had time to receive reinforcements, ^ * ** 
be engaged the Emperor's army, and was defeated. 

Immediately on hearing of these events. Colonel CoL CalliaucI 
-, ,. , . defeats the Em- 

Calliaud, who had lately come from the Camatic to peror and his 

assume command of the army in Bengal, marched p^' 22nd* 

rapidly forward ; effected a junction with the army 

of Meer Jaffier, which had been placed under the 

orders of prince Meeran ; and compelled the enemy 

to retire from Patna. The Emperor attempted a 

forced march to Moorshedabad ; but Colonel Calliaud 

quickly pursued him, prevented him from laying 

siege to the capital, and tried to bring him to another 

battle. Anxious, however, to avoid an engsgement, 

he returned and again besieged Patna, which, in the 

hurry of pursuit, had been left by Colonel Calliaud 

with a small and feeble garrison. 

The fortress was gallantly defended by a surgeon Gallant de; 
named FuUerton, who repulsed two assaults, and 
kept the besiegers at bay, until the place was reliev- 
ed by Captain Knox, who had marched from Moor- 
shedabad to Patna, under the scorching sun of 
India, in thirteen dajs, himself marching on fpot to 
encourage his meu. 

Meanwhile the Deputy Governor of a neighbour- 
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CHAP VIII. ing town, named Pooraia, bad assembled an army 
A. I)7l760. ^^^ ^^8 advancing witb 12,000 men, to the assist* 
Battle under ance of the Emperor. Captain Knox resolved to 
Patua7* * ° prevent the junction of the two armies ; and, conse- 
quently, when these forces drew near Patna, be 
crossed the Ganges, and, with only 200 Englishmen 
and a few sepoys, totally defeated them in sight of 
the walls of the town, where the garrison were anx- 
iously watching the well-contested strife. 
The Death of Colonel Calliaud arrived soon after this action and 
'^JuJy^nd. jwJ^ed in the pursuit of the defeated army; but on 
the march his troops were obliged to halt during a 
severe thunder storm, iu which prince Meeran was 
killed by a flash of lightning, as he was listening to 
a story-teller in the retirement of his tent. 

Mntiny of the Without their leader the Nabob's soldiers were 
r^abob's troops. 

unmanageable, and Colonel Calliaud was compelled 

to return. He remained at Patna, while Meeran's 

troops proceeded to Moorshedabad, to demand the 

arrears of pay which had for a long time past been 

due to them. Meeran had been, for the last year or 

two, the real ruler of the country : and, after his 

death, Meer Jaf&er, who had fallen into his dotage, 

was unable to satisfy the demands either of his 

army or of his English allies. 

^"*fn>oMtionof The former were in a state of mutiny : they 
Meer Cossim. 

stormed the palace ; and they would have murdered 

their sovereign, if Meer Cossim, his son-in-law, had 

not discharged a part of their arrears from his own 

private resources. The latter also were in urgent 

need of funds. 
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It was evident that this state of affairs oould not CHAP VIII. 
last long. A new Governor had aniyed at Oalontta, ^^ l^Tl^eo. 
and he found that the Nabob had not paid the Arrival of a 
whole of the allowances due to his army, nor of the ^^^ juiyf"^'' 
sum which he had agreed to give the English for 
placing him on the throne. This gentleman, whose 
name was Vansittart, resolved, therefore, with the 
consent of the Council, to deprive Meer Jaffier of all 
real authority by placing lihe administration of affairs 
in the hands of Meer Cossim. 

Early in October, 1760, Mr. Vanaittart proceeded Depontibn of 
to Moorshedabad for this purpose : but Mee/ Jaffier o^gber letlu 
would not accede to the proposal, and preferred to 
resign his position as Nabob. The English Groyem* 
or accepted his resignation, and Meer Cossim sue*- 
oeeded to the throne, agreeing, in return for the 
services of the English, to bestow upon them the 
revenues of Burdwan, Chittagong, and Midnapoor. 

Soon after this change. Major Carnac, who had Defeat of the 
succeeded Colonel Calliaud in command of the army, jau.i5tiL,i761. 
advanced against Shah Alum. Only one battle took 
place, which ended in the defeat of the Emperor, 
who was compelled to agree to the terms of his 
conquerors, and to acknowledge Meer Cossim as the 
ruler of Bengal. 

But the warfare in that province had not yet oeas- Meer Cossim 
ed. Meer Cossim, the new Nabob, was not the pup- 
pet sovereign, that the English expected him to be. 
He was, on the contrary, a man of great ability and 
of remarkable energy. He fully comprehended the 
peculiar position in which he was placed, and felt 
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CHAP. Fill, that, while the EogUsh remained in the couniry, he 
A. D, 1761. wovld be a roler in name only. While, therefore, 
he set heartily to work to bring hi» dominions into 
order, and to fill his empty treasury, he was secretly 
preparing to resist the demands of his powerful 
allies. He had under him au Armenian general of 
great ability, who was endeayouring to bring his 
army into a fit state for effective service : and he 
left Moorshedabad to reside at Monghir, a strong 
town which was situated a littte higher up the river. 

Belgil'***^ ®^ Troubles were gathering around the English, which 

were brought on by their own mismanagement and 

misrule. The state of Bengal was very sad. The 

English were covetous . and tyrannical : and their 

evil example was followed by their native servants 

and by others who fraudulently assumed their name 

and power. The tone of English society in India 

has happily changed since that time : and the 

majority of those in authority, while they remember 

with aflfection the land from which they are separate 

ed, sincerely desire to promote the welfare of the 

people by whom they are surrounded. 

Meer Cossim's The first measure, which was the forerunner of 
treatment ofi i| 
Kamnarrain. ^'^ouble, was as unwise, as it was unprincipled. 

Meer Cossim was in great need of treasure, and 
what he required, he asked permission of the Eng- 
lish to extort from Kamnarrain, the faithful com- 
mandant of Patna, who was supposed to be wealthy^ 
but who had hitherto refused to submit the accounts 
of his government to the Nabob. Mr. Vansittart, 
contrary to the advice of Colonel Calliaud and Mbjqi 
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Camac, who were both rdcalled from Patna, ordered CHAP. Vlii, 
the troops to withdraw from that city, leaving Earn- j^ DTi^ei 
narrain in the power of the tyrant, who first plun- 
dered and oppressed, and sabsequently murdered him. 

The conduct of the Governor in this affair di»- I^i*<»nteiit a- 

g&inst the Eox- 
gusted all the native noblemen, and, for a time, de- lish. 

stroyed their confidence in the honour of English- 
men, Many joined the Nabob, when he openly wag- 
ed war ; and the knowledge of this feeling of dis- 
content made him declare his intentions sooner than 
he would otherwise have done. 

An occasion of quarrel soon arose. Disputes oc- l^isnutet with 
curred about the custom-house duties in Bengal. 
The Company's officers had lately engaged in the 
inland traffic, and had insisted on their goods pass- 
ing through the country free from taxation : but the 
Nabob very naturally desired tliat both the native 
and the English merchants should, in future, be tax- 
ed alike, and, upon the latter refusing to pay a small 
duty of nine per cent, he abolished the custom-house 
duties altogether. This measure greatly annoyed the 
Council at Calcutta : and, being eager to act on the 
offensive first, they sent instructions to Mr. Ellis, 
their principal agent at Patna, to seize the citadel at 
that place. He promptly obeyed ; and Patna was q^^^^j^ ^^ 
taken. Meer Cossim's rage, when he heard of this Tecapture of 
event, was furious, and it was not appeased by the june 24th and 
tidings that Patna had been recaptured on the fol- ^^*^' 
lowing day. In revenge, he murdered a civilian 
named Amyatt, who was returning to Calcutta after 
having accompanied an embassy to his court. 
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CHAP VIH. An English force was immediately sent to oppose 
A. 1)71768. ^^ ' ^*^ ^^® Council, imagining that it was th© 
Restoration of wifiest measure to adopt, set up Meer Jafiier, as rulei 

^jy^^^h' ^"^ ™^'^' '^^ P^^' ®^^ ^^^* ^^"^ ™°'® ^^^^ 
seventy, bent with age, weak with disease, and per- 
fectly imbecile, again accepted the empty title of 
Nabob. 
The battle of After two or three slight engagements, a pitched 
August 2nd. ^*^*^6 ^^^ fought at Geriah. The day was i^i fawn? 
. of the English : but it was after a severer action 
than had hitherto been fought in India. A detatch- 
ment of sepoys, dressed and disciplined in the Eng- 
lish manner, was commanded by a European adven* 
turer named Sumroo, who showed great courage in 
the engagement, and led his forces forward in such 
a dashing manner, tihat, at one time, the English line 
was broken, and two of their cannon taken. They 
were attacked both in the front and in the rear : but 
their unyielding courage triumphed. The enemy's 
endeavours were all in vain, and he was forced to 
retreat to his entrenobments near Monghir. These 
fortifications were soon afterwards stormed and car- 
ried gallantly, and Meer Gossim fled to Fatna. 
Capture of Soon afterwards Monghii was taken-' When Meer 
October Ist, ^^^^^ beard that his favourite city had fallen, he 
was beside himself with fary ; and intimated to the 
commanding officer that, if any further advance was 
attempted, all the English prisoners in Patna, where 
he was then staying, should be put to the sword. 
Mr. Ellis and Mr. Hay, the senior civilians there, 
the same officer to maixh instantly, come 
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what would, without regarding them. The English CHAP VIll. 
advanced ; and Meer Cossim faithfully kept his word, j^, £a76^» 
He ordered every prisoner in the place to be murder- 
ed. He could find, however, no one but the renegade 
Sumroo, and a few sepoys, to perform his will. 

Mr. Ellis and his companions were invited to a The massacre 
supper, and, immediately on entering the room where ^October SrcU 
it was laid out, they were assaulted. Mr. Ellis was 
killed on the spot. The others defended themselves 
desperately with plates and bottles ^which they had 
seized from the table : but Sumroo's sepoys iired 
upon them from the roof, and, one by one, they fell. 
All, but one, were massacred. Even a little helpless 
child was murdered by the ruffians. 

Soon after this bloody deed, Patna was again Re-conquest of 

Patna 

taken by the English, and Meer Cossim fled to November 6thj 
Oude, where he was received by Suja Dowlah, with 
whom the Emperor of Delhi had also taken refuge. 

In the following year^ the armies of these three Defeat of the 
sovereigns advanced against the English, md a battle Mayl3tb,17*64. 
was fought under the walls of Patna, near which; 
the English forces under Major Carnao were await- 
ing their arrival. The confederate princes were 
completely routed, and again retreated into Oude. 

Soon after this engagement, the English army was Alannii^g mn- 
in int^minent danger. An alarming mutiny broke out sepoys; 
among the sepdys, who denaanc^ed higher pay than 
' they had hitherto received : and it was not suppress- 
ed without very severe measures being taken by 
Mfljor Hector Munro, who had relievjed Major Camac 
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CHAP. VIII. in the command. Twenty-four of the ring-leaders 
A. 1)^1764. ^*r® blown from the cannon's mouth : and obedience 
was immediately enforced. 

The battle of Discipline having been restored in this prompt and 

wnder^of *the ^'^^'S*^*^ manner, M^jor Munro followed the enemy. 

Emperor. whom he engaged at Buxar. After a contest of 

' three hours, the army of the Emperor, Siija Dowlah, 

and Meer Goasim was defeated ; and the Emperor, 

perceiving that the cause which he had upheld was 

irretrievably lost, surrendered to the English com« 

mander. 

Defeat of Scya Suja Dowlah, however, was still at the head of an 
May 3rd 1765. ^"^J* &nd had entered into an alliance with a neigh- 
bouring Mahratta chief. The English now acted o& 
the offensive ; invaded the territory of Oude ; captur- 
ed the towns of Allahabad and Lucknow ; and 
finally gained a decided victoiy over the enemy at 
Corah. Soon after this battle, Stga Dowlah surren- 
dered to General Camao, who was again in command 
of the English troops: and thus the two greatest 
enemies, whom the English had yet encountered in. 
the north of India, were, at the same time, prisoners 
in their camp. 

^turnofCIiTe. Meanwhile Glive, who had arrived from England 
^ '^ on the day this victory was won, was upon his way 
to the English camp. Disheartening accounts of the 
state of Bengal had reached England. Frequent 
tidings were received of the bad conduct of the 
English there, which was ruining the newly-won 
eountry within, and of the dangen which threaten* 
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ed it from withoat. The Court of Directors and the CHAP, viii^ 
Ettglish Government clearly percei?ed thut some- j^ d7i765. 
thing ought speedily to be done to counteract the 
evil consequences of this state of affairs. They 
dreaded lest they should lose the authority and 
power which had been so recently gained ; and they 
felt f>erBuaded that Glive, who had been made a peer 
for his former services, was the only person capable 
of saving their new possessions. They had, there- 
fore, bestowed upon him the chief power in Bengal ; 
and requested him to return thither, with tke avowed 
object of restoring that province to peace and order. 

Lord Olive, when he reached Madras on his out* Lord Cliye'a 
ward voyage, learnt that the enemy had been defeat* **^*"®^ 
ed, that the Emperor had surrendered, and that the 
English sepoys had returned to their obedience. He 
heard also that Meer Jaffier was dead. These tidings 
convinced him that the time which he had long fore- 
seen had arrived, — that the English must take the 
chief power into their own hands. 

Soon after his arrival at Calcutta, therefore, he The English 
proceeded to Allahabad, where, on the 12th August ^e-eignty* *oe 
1765, the Emperor gave him a grant, by which the ^"^* ,o*u 
East India Company received the right to the 
revenues of Bengal, Orissa, and Bahar; and by 
which all the territory they had gained in other parts 
of India was confirmed to them. There was still 
to be a Nabob in name : but the real sovereignty 
was, for the future, to belong to the English. 

When he had thus placed the government upon a 
new footing, Clive undertook the difficult task of 
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CHAP VUI. reformation among his own people. The pay of the 

A. 0/1765. CJivilians, which had hitherto been very small, was 

Reformation raised, SO as to remove all inducements to take 

^"Ice ^^^^ ^^' presents, from the natives. They were not permitted 

to carry on private trade, for that had hitherto made 

them think more of their own gain and good, than 

of the Company's. They were for the future to aim 

at higher and nobler objects : they were to be hence- 

forward not merchants, but rulers of provinces ; not 

petty traders, but governors of kingdoms- 

Mntiny among Having effected a reformation in the Civil Service, 

the officers. 
A, D, 1766. he turned his attention to the affairs of the army. 

The officers were, in future, to receive double batta, 
only when they were on service in the field, and not 
at all times and in all places. This innovation caus- 
ed a . mutiny. Two hundred officers resigned at 
once : but Clive was not to be moved ; he sent to 
Madras for others to replace them, and, in the end, 
by his indomitable firmness and courage, suppressed 
Clivers final a rebellion which, to a man of less ability and reso- 
knd^^ *° ^' ^^^^^^» would, most probably have proved insur- 
January 1767, mountable. He had done the work which he had 
. come out to do : and directly afterwards, returned 
to England, where he was persecuted to death 
by the people for whom he had won India. 

The chaiacter This is the last time that we shall mention Robert 
and achieve- 
meuts of Clive. Clive. He was a great, though not a good man ; 

and he had done great deeds. He obtained for Eng- 
land one of the choicest portions of her Empire. 
He accomplished what Dupleix had only dreamed 
of doing. Emperor, kings, princes, bowed to the 
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might of a small island in the far West, and held CHAP. vlli. 
their dominions at her pleasure. Fair and fertile a. d7T767. 
provinces owned her sway, to be increased^ ere long, 
by yet richer and nobler possessions. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE FIUST WAE "WITH HYDEE ALI. 

From A. D. 1767 to A. D. 1769. 

Bise of a new enemy in Southern India — The King^ 
dom of Mysore — The adventures and progress of 
Ilyder Ali^^Hyder Mi usurps the throne qf My* 
sore — Extension of his dominions^^Mliance against 
Hyder with the Mahrattas and the Nizam-^ 
Treachery qfthe Mahrattas — Advance to Mysore 
— Defection of the Nizam— Colonel Smithes retreat 
^The battle of Changumnut—The battle of Tri- 
nomalee — Defeat and repentance of the Nizam — 
Tippoo^s foray at Madras— -Gallant defence qf 
Amhoor — Captain Calvert* s spirited message — De- 
feat of Hyder near Amboor — Hyder retires to the 
Western Cuast— Invasion of Mysore-- Capture of 
Torts below tJie ghauts — Supersession qf Colonel 
Smith — Hyder* s r&tum and partial success — Re- 
appointment qf Colonel Smith — Peace concluded 
with Hyder. 

1'eace in the south of India did not last long. 

The French had been conquered : but a new eueoay 

had arisen. In the centre of Southern India there 

8 a large and wealthy country called Mysore. It 

aad been governed for several generations by Hindu 
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: but, during the occur reuoes which w=e have CHAP. IX, 
been relating, a change had taken place in the go- x. D~767. 
vernment of the Mysore territories. 

In the year 1767, it was under the rule of a The adventures 
Mahomedan named Hyder AH, who subsequently ^^ ^^^^"^ ^^ 
proved one of the bravest and most skilful foes that 
the English ever encountered in India. In eariy 
life he had been an adventurer and a robber : but he 
had risen, by dashing bravery and wholesale cheat- 
ing, to so great a height of power, that he had 
gathered around him a large band of devoted fol- 
lowers ; had rebelled successfully against his master, 
the Bajah ; and had made himself sovereign in that 
master's place. After he had succeeded in gaining 
the object of his ambition in Mysore, he had invad- 
ed the nt»ighbouring countries j and had extended 
his conquests upon every side : province after pro- 
vince had fallen into his power, and had been form- 
ed by him into a strong Mussulman kingdom. 

At this time the English entered into alliance Alliance with 

with the Nizam and the Mahrattas to check his*^®S^™*"^ 

the Mahrattas, 
progress. The ruler at Hyderabad was Nizam Ali. against Hyder. 

He had dethroned his brother, Salabat Jung, whom 

Bussy had raised to power ; and he was now sup* 

ported by the English, to whom he had given the 

Northern Circars, with the exception of Guntoor, in 

return for military help which they promised to 

afford him, whenever he required iL 

Mahomed Ali was still the Nabob of the Camatic, state of th6 

and, although kept upon his throne by the power of Camatic. 

the English, he governed the country himself, except 
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CHAP. IX. 8 small portion of territory around Madras, which 

A. D. 1767. be ^^ placed in their possession. 

Treachery of These sovereigns, with the Mahrattas, were the 
'allies of the English. The Mahrattas began the 
war. They invaded Hyder's country : but he brib- 
ed them to leave it, and without hesitation they 
deserted the alliance ; plunder, or gain of any kind, 
being all that they desired. 

Treachery of Meanwhile, the English and the Nizam's armies 
the Nizam. 

had advanced into the heart of Mysore, where Nizam 

Ali also received money from Hyder, and, with con- 
summate treachery, went over to his side. 

Col. Smith's Colonel Smith, who commanded the English, was, 
in consequence of this desertion^ obliged to retreat. 
He returned towards Madras : but day after day he 
was annoyed by the numerous cavalry of the enemy, 
which completely surrounded him, cutting off his 
baggage and supplies of food, and taking prisoner 
every straggler from the ranks. Amidst all, how- 
ever^ with difficulty, danger, and death on every side, 
he retired in an orderly, soldier-like manner, through 
a country of which he knew scarcely anything. 

The battle of At Changumma, the enemy attacked him, and 
Changamma, ^ 

September 3d. received a defeat. Continuing his retreat after this 

engagement, he arrived at Trinomalee, where he was 
very much disappointed at not findiog those sup- 
plies of which he stood in absolute need. Hyder, 
aware of this circumstance, again drew near to bat- 
tle, expecting to find the English army weak and 
dispirited from want of food. But a hidden store of 
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rioe had been found by accident, and they were CHAP. ix. 
better prepared to fight than they had been for many j^ vTliei. 
weeks before. 

The two armies were drawn up in battle order on The battle of 
the plain before Trinomalee. On tbe English right September 26. 
there was an extensive swamp, over which Hyder 
expected that they would pass, and hoped, while 
they were making the attempt, to throw them into 
confusion. Colonel Smith, however, observing a *' 

small hill on one side of the swamp, ordered his 
troops to march round it, and to fall without warn- 
ing upon the flank of the enemy. Hyder imagined 
from this movement that they were retreating, and 
advanced towards the same hill, in the opposite 
dkection, to cut them off. The two armies met 
unexpectedly. Hyder's artillery was not up; but 
the English had theirs, and used it weU. Theix - 
rapid firing threw into confusion the enemy's cavalry^ 
which formed the vanguard, and which had complete- 
ly covered the advance of the infantry and artillery. 
They fled on all sides ; and the victory was decided 
by the English infantry, who speedily put the un- 
supported infantry of the enemy to flight. Hyder's 
troops could not withstand the impetuous charge i 
and the rout, in every quarter, was complete. 

Ladies also were in the battle. The Nizam's women, Defeat and re- 
, , , - , , , . . 1 pentance of the 

mounted upon elephants, had been placed m the rear Nizam. 

to witness his anticipated triumph. When the 

retreat began, orders were sent for the elephants to 

be driven from the field : but a voice from one of the 

howdahs was heard to say, that her elephant at least 
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CHAP. IX, should remain, for it was not accustomed to pirecedc 

A, 1)71767. ^*« master's standard. They remained, therefore, 
until the flag had passed, and the English shot and 
shell were falling thick and fast around. This success, 
ful battle induced the Nizam to ask leave to join the 
English again, and his request was, after some time^ 
granted. 

l*ippoo'8 foray Meanwhile Tippoo, Hyder Ali's favourite son, had 
'"' been sent, with tbe cavalry, to invade the coantry 
round Madras. He did his work thoroughly, riding 
about from house to house, burning, plundering, and 
destroying everything upon which he could lay his 
hands, up to the very gates of Fort St. George : but, 
when he heard that his father had been defeated, he 
returned to join the main army. 

The gallant Colonel Smith, owing to the small number of his 
boor. troops, and ta the deficiencies in bis commissariat 

>VoinNov.lOth department, was unable to take immediate advantage 
of the victory at Trinomalee; and Hyder, after 
capturing a few weak forts which had been held by 
the English, laid siege to Amboor, a very strong 
rock-fortress, at no great distance from Yellore. It 
was defended by an English officer named Calrert, a 
few Europeans, and 500 sepoys of the 10th Madras 
Native Infantry. 

Captain Cal- Hyder tried every possible means to take the 
behariottr!" place. Unable, however, to effect his object by 
surprise or by assault, he attempted to persuade 
Captain Calvert to surrender, affirming that he had 
done all that a brave man could do. " Hyder/' 
answered the English officeti '* has not yet given me 
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all opportunity of showing my valour.'' Hyder Ali CHAI*. IX. ' 

next attempted bribery, and offered the highest a. D. 1767, 

favour that he could bestow, ample riches and the 

command of half his army, as the price of surrender. 

" Your master," was the spirited reply to the 

messenger, '' had better regard the lives of his men 

in future ; for, as sure as I am alive, I will hang the 

next who brings such a message." Twenty-six days 

did this brave man hold out; and, when Colonel 

Smith came up, he had the pleasure to see the flag 

rf England still flying at Amboor. For their be- 

hariour in this affair, the 10th Madras Native Infantry 

still have the word '' Amboor" upon their colours. 

Soon after this ineffectual siege. Colonel Smith ^^{^^^^l^l 

defeated Hyder in the field, near Amboor ; upon Coaat. 

which the latter withdrew towards the Western 

Coast, leaving his opponents in full possession of the 

Oamatic. 

Upon the departure of Hyder, the Government Invasion o! 

Hyder's terri- 
of Madras resolved to carry the war into thetories. 

enemy's own territories. There were two ways 

of effecting their object. One was to invade the 

country below the highlands of Mysore, which forms 

a triangle between Yaniambady, Dindigul, and Pal* 

ghaut : the other was to ascend into Mysore Proper, 

and to besiege Bangalore, the second city of the 

kingdom. One or the other of the schemes ought 

to have been adopted : but it was unwisely resolved 

to attempt both of them at once. Colonel Wood 

was sent to execute the former measure, and soon 

Blade himself master of the country which we have 
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CHAP. IX. mentioned. He took tlie forts scattered over it ; but 
A 1)71708. ^^^^ ^^^^ defended by insufficient garrisons. He 
was afterwards sent to supersede Colonel Smith, wLo 
had conducted an army into the country of Mysore, 
and who, having excited the displeasure of the coun- 
cil at Madras, had been recently recalled. 
Hyder's re- Meanwhile Hyder liad repelled a party of English 
luccew^^*^*^ from Bombay, who had landed on the Western Coast, 
and had fled from him in a manner disgraceful to their 
name. He then returned to face his foes in the east, 
and he was, for a short time, successful against them 
in both the quarters which they had attacked. He 
gained some advantages in the country of Mysore, 
principally against the troops of Mahomed Ali ; and 
descending from the table land into the low country 
about Coimbatore, by passes unknown to the English, 
he retook the ill-garrisoned fortresses in that pro- 
vince. 
Peace Gouclod- Inconsequence of these events, the Madras 60- 
Apiil*4 /769. v^n^oi^'i^ was anxious to conclude a peace ; but 
some disagreement occurred regarding the conditions 
as they would not accept the very reasonable and 
moderate terms which Hyder offered: and Colonel 
Smith, once more in command of the English troops, 
prepared to attack him again. But Hyder, frankly 
acknowledging that he was unwilli«g to meet Colonel 
Smith in the field, avoided the English army, march- 
ed rapidly to Madras, and appearing before Fort Stj 
George, informed the Government that he had come 
to solicit peace. His own terms were now accept- 
ed i and a treaty was drawn up, in which each party 
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agreed to restore the places they had taken during CHAP. ix« 
hostilities, and to assist the other ia all defensive . TTTrfla 
wars. When the conditions of peace were definitely 
arranged, Hyder returned to defend his own countryi 
whieh was in danger from the Mahrattas. 
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CHAPTER X. 



CHANGES 7V THB eoyBBKHSHT 09 ZNBIA, AND 
WAE WITH THE MAUBATTA8. 

From A, D. 1767 to A. D. 1780. 

Slate of Bengal — Discontent in England^ Changes 
effected by Warren Hastings — The Company stand 
forth as dewan — TranqnilUiy and good govern- 
ment in Bengal— The Regulating Act — Feuds in 
the Council Chamber — Treaty with Svja Dowlah 
— Expulsion of the Rohillas — Arrangements re- 
garding Corah and Allahabad — Death of Svja 
Dowlah^ and treaty with his successor — Intrigues 
of Nuncomar^-^His trial and execution — Mr, 
Hastings gains a majority in the Council — 
State of affairs at Bombay — Dissensions among 
the Mahrattas— Capture of Tanna — Alliance 
with Bagoba — Interference of the Government of 
Bengal—Treaty of Boorundher^Mahrattas pre- 
pare for war ^Operations against the Mahraitas — 
T/ie march from Bombay — The retreat — HaU of 
the Bengal corps-^Col. Ooddard's march to Surat 
^his successes-^Capt. Fopham takes Lahar^ 
the capture of Gwalior-—Feace concluded with 
the Mahraitas. 

We now return to the affairs of Bengal, which, 
after Olive's departure, bad again fallen into dis- 
order* The reforms which he had made were not 
properly carried out. Private trade was still per- 
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mittedj the colleotion of money was entirely en- CHAP. X. 

trusted to tke agency of native officials ; and tbe ^ iTTTd?. 

revenue, in oonsequence, was far loss than it ough4 
to have beeA. 

The effects of these ereora were felt in England. BUconteut ia 
The proprietors of East India Stock cKd not receive ^* ^^ ' 
the profits they had expected : and their discontent 
became at last so great, that th^ English Parliament 
was obliged to take notios of a country and a go- 
vernment which had hitherto been left almost entire- 
ly to tfaemselves*^ 

Meanwhile Mr. Warren Hastings, the Governor Change cffcct- 
of Bengal, had resolved, with the consent of tbtJ ^Jlj,^,^^"" 
Court of Directors, to effect a thorough change itf Mayllth,1772. 
the administration. The collection of revenue was 
placed under the control of English gentlemen ; aiid 
thus, after seven years, during which the country 
had been their own, th6 English became, in deed as 
well as in name, the sole rulers of Bengal. 

Under Warren Hastings* government at this TviiUiUillitj 
period, the people enjoyed a season of quiet to which y^nm^of "m 
they had long been strangers ; and many persons Bengal, 
from other places came to settle in the territories of 
the Company, where peace and plenty prevailed. 

The English PaiUament about this time passed a The Regulate 
bill, by which it was decreed that the affairs of all j'J^ ^^^ ^^,j^^ 
India should be directed by the Governor of Ben- 
gal, who was henceforward to be called the Governor- 
General, and who was to be asaisted by four mem- 
bers of Counxiil, A new Court of Justice was to be 
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CHAP. X. estftbliBhed at Calcutta ; and no one was allowed to 
A. DTin^. **^® presents of any kind from a natiye of the 
country. This was called the Kegulating Act. Tbc 
first Governor-General under it was Warren Hast- 
ings ; and the first councillors were Mr. Barwell, 
Mr. Francis, General Clayering, and Colonel Monson. 
Mr. Barwell was then in India ; but the three latter 
bad not been in the country before. 
The new Su- As soon as the Council had taken its seat, quar< 

preme Council. , x* i • f i i . 

Oct.21»t,l774. >^1* ^^^^ ^P^^ ^v^'y question wmoh. was. brought 
before it. The three councillors from England soon 
began to entertain a thorough hatred towards the 
Governor-General, and opposed him upon every 
occasion. Mr. Barwell, however, always voted upon 
his side. There were thus two parties in the Coun- 
cil Chamber at Calcutta : and, as the one against 
the Governor-General was at first the most numerous, 
he possessed, for a considerable time, but little 
authority or power. 

thf Jtohur^" ^^ ^^® ^"^ ^^^ °^ dispute was Hastings' conduct 
April 2drd. towards Suja Dowlah, the Nabob of Oude, to whom 
he had rendered assistance in expelling from RohiU 
cund. certain troublesome Aifghan chiefs who had 
conquered that country. Hastings had, unjustly 
we think, consented to aid the Nabob in this project. 
He had sent a small force into Bohileund under 
Colonel Champion, who speedity subdued the Bohil- 
las ; and he had given their country to Suja Bowlab, 
who had treated them with the greatest cruelty. 

He had received money for this proceeding on 
behalf of the Company ; and he had also ceded to 
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Suja Dowlah the provinces of Corah and Allahahad, CHAP. X. 
which had formerly been given to the Emperor of Delhi j^, d7i774. 
who was unable to protect them from the incnrsions Amngement^ 
of the Mnhrattas, on the condition of his paying J^^^nd^ ^Ual 
fifty laca of rupees more, and protecting his weak ka^ad. 
neighbour, Cheyte Sing, the Rajah of Benares. But 
this arrangement, was annulled by the majority in 
llie Council. Suja Dowlah died in February 1775, 
and a new treaty was made with his son and succes- 
sor, who agreed to resign all his claims to the ter- 
ritory of Benares, in exchange for the provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad. 

But the chief event of this time was the fate of Tntrignes of 
Eajah Nuncomar, a wealthy but vicious brahmin of ^^"^' 
Calcutta. When Nuncomar observed that the ma- 
jority in the Council desired in every way to annoy 
the Governor- General, wliom Jie also hated, he ac- 
cused Mr. Hastings of having taken bribes, especially 
from a wife of the late Meer Jaffier, a lady who 
had been appointed guardian to the infant Nabob. 
Mr. Francis and his party were delighted when they 
heard of this accusation. They espoused Nun- 
comar's cause, treated him with cv^ry token of res- 
pect, and commenced an illegal trial of their su- 
perior. 

While, however, these transactions were taking His trial and 
place, Nuncomar was unexpectedly brought before j^^jg 54^1775. 
the new Court of Justice oii a charge of forgery, an 
offence which he had committed many years before. 
He was tried, found guilty, and hanged. The sen- 
sation among the Hindus was great. Nuncomar 
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CHAP. K. waB a brahmin, and of noble birth ; and for both 

A. Dri77S: *^^*® reasons they looked up to him. Thousands 
erowded to see the execution: but, though there 
was great excitement, no attempt was made to rescue 
him. His death put an end, of course, to the un- 
fair trial of the Governor- General. 

Mr. Hastings The quarrel was still continued : but Warren 

fifr" C?ir^f ^*^*^"5' gradually' gained more power than he 

had at first possessed ; for General Clavering and 

Colonel Monson both died, and by their deaths he 

obtained a majority in the Council. 

State of affairs Meanwhile important events had taken place in a 
* °™ ^' part of India, which we have scarcely noticed. 
While the other presidencies had been disturbed by 
wars and tumults, the Government of Bombay had 
enjoyed a season of quiet. They were now to have 
their share of warfare. They had, for some time 
past, been very covetous of several places near Bom- 
bay, which would be of use to them for trading, and 
in particular of the island of Balsette which the 
Mahrattas had a few years previously taken from 
the Portuguese. 

Dissensions There had for sometime been dissensions among 
^J^^8*^«^*^' the Mahratta chieftains for the position ofPeishwa, 
or prime minister, who possessed the chief power in 
the administration of the Mahratta territories ; and 
the Government of Bombay attempted to avail them- 
selves of these disputes to gain what they had so 
long desired. While the Mahrattas were thus oc- 
capied with their own affairs, the Government of 
Bombay sent a small force to take possession of 
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Salsette, in order to prevent it from feKing into the CHAP. x. 
hands of the Portngueee who were preparing to j^ DT774. 
reeapture it ; and soon aflerwdnSs ifaey entered into 
an agreement with Bagonatk Bow, or Bagoba, one 
oftiie ebiefs who claimed the office of Peishwa, to 
help him against his rivals, if he would eede to them 
that island, and other places around Bombay, in 
return for their assistance. 

"Upon Kagoba's consenting to this arrangement, a Interference 
force was sent to aid him, but the Government of ^^^If^J^^X 
Bengal, which now possessed supreme authority over 
the other Governments, peremptorily interfered. 
They ordered the recall of the troops, which had 
already been despatched to the scene of action : and 
desired Colonel Upton, an officer whom they had 
sent from Bengal, to negotiate with Kagoba's oppo- Tr^tyofPoo* 
nents, who, on their parts, agreed to give up Salsette Jane 3rd, 1776. 
and the adjaeent islandsii K the Bnglisb would cease 
to u{^old the oauBe of Ragoba. 

For some time the Makrattas were quiet : but it , ^'^® ^f^^f- 

^ ^ tas prepare for 

was soon discovered that they were engaged in plots hostilities, 
against the English. There was a prospect of 
further war between France and England : and news 
reached Calaitta that a French officer was at Poona, 
the capital of the Mahratta country, and wee in- 
structing the Mahratta army in the art of war. 

Mr. Hastings immediately ordered a small detach-* Operations «« 
ment to march across from Bengal to Bombay ; and faTtas. 
desired the Goventment of the latter plaee to de^ 
spatch a second force from Bombay to co-operate 
with it. This order was immediately obeyed. Four 
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CHAP. K, thousand men were sent under Colonel Egerton, wlio 
A. 5^778* ^^^ ^^^ oompeUed by illness to rdinqubh his oom- 
mand, and was succeeded by Colonel Cockbnni ; and 
two civilians accompanied the detachment to nego- 
tiate with the enemy. Divided authority of this 
nature was decidedly bad« 

The mirch The Bombay forces marched towards Poena, 
from Bombay. ^^^^ ^^ ^j^j^ ^j^^^ having been taken into al- 
liance again ; but he bad not brought a Hahratta 
force, as he had promised. It would join, he said, 
as soon as the English had gained some decisive 
advantage. This answer did not produce the effect 
which he intended. The commanders grew afraid. 
The enemy was in sight; but their hearts failed 
them, and they actually turned their backs without 
trying their opponent's strength. 

The retreat. The Mahrattas were strong in cavalry, and their 
'horsemen galloped round and round the retiring 
party, keeping off all supplies of food, and cutting 
off all who might be compelled to fall out of the 
ranks by illness or fatigue. If they apprehended 
an attack, they immediately drew off to a little dis- 
tance, but held themselves in readiness to return 
directly the march was resumed, 

Failnre of the Back marched the detachment in disorder and 
«^pe ion. diggntce. But in two days they halted; and a 
treaty was entered into with the enemy, who per- 
mitted them to return unmolested to Bombay, in 
exchange for their giving up every thing that they 
had desired to obtain. Two gentlemen were sent, 
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as hostages, to the Mahiatta camp; aud Bagoba, CHAP. X. 
making the best terms that he could for himself, sur- ^ 1x1779. 
rendered to one of his rivals. 

Meanwhile the detachment from Bengal had done Halt of the 
nothing. Colonel Leslie, its commander, had linger- ^ ^ 
ed on the road, and had meddled iu tbe quarrels of 
certain petty princes, with which he ought nqt to 
have interfered. 

Mr. Hastings, disapproving of this delay, decid- GoL Goddard 

cd on recalling him, and appointed in his stead a ^^^.*°* * 

brave and energetic officer named Goddard. Im- l^«c- ^rd, 1778. 

mediately on receiving the news of his appointment, 

the new commander marched forward rapidly. Mea* 

sages reached him from the Bombay corps ; he 

received contradictory orders from the civilians who 

accompanied it; but he continued his march to 

Surat, without regarding the messages or the advice Readies Sarat. 
r .1. rri. r^r i, f. i r n Jaii.80th,177». 

of others. The Mahratta cavalry frequently mena- 
ced him ; but they did not dare to attempt an attack 
on his well disciplined little army. 

Colonel Goddard undertook no offensive opera- His Bubseqnerit 
tions against the enemy for a year after his arrival *^®*®®'- 
at Surat. The period was spent in attempts at 
negotiation: but in January 1780, betook the field 
again ; captured Ahmedabad on the 15th of Febru-i 
ary ; and in the following April defeated the Mah- 
ratta army. 

While Colonel Goddard was conducting the cam- Appointment 
paign in the west, Warren Hastings had sent a smaU Jgn^*^*' ^^" 
force under Captain Fopham, to assist a new ally-^ 
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CSAP. X. tbe Bana of Gohud, a district in ihe province of 
A. DTlTdO. ^^'^ — against the common eneny. 

Capture of jjg gQ^j^ n^^ have sent a better or a brarer 

Lahar. 

April 21st, officer. Captain Poj^ian's first exploit waa ike cap- 
tare of Labar. The place was defended despoalely, 
and the assault was boldly contested. A hundred 
and twenty-iiv« of tbe assailants were slain : but 
their uoflinchiog courage prevailed, and the fortress 
was taken. 

Storming of Captain Popham next attacked Gwalior, a place 
GwaKor. , , , „ . , , , 

August 3rd. which was generally considered too strong to be cap- 
tured even by the English. It was built on a very 
high rock, and was defended by a numerous and 
determined ganison. Early in the morning of the 
Srd of August, 17 BO, the Englirii soldiers surround- 
ed it; by the help of their scaling ladders^ they 
clambered op the steep vock; took the enemy by 
surprise ; and, with very little loss of life, became 
masters of that renowned stronghold. 

Termination The campaign lasted only a short time longer. 

of the campaign _, ^r . ^ . « 

VVanren HasUngs was engaged m a far more im- 
portant war„ to which he was obliged to give all his 
time and attention, and for which he required all 
the treasuje at his command. 
The treaty of After some negotiation, peace was made with the 

Mayl 7th, 1782. Mahrattas : and most of the conquests were restor- 
ed to them, that had been achieved since tbe treaty 
of Poorundber^ the name of the agreement which 
had previously been concluded with Colonel Upton. 
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INVASION OF THE CARNATIC BY HYDER ALL 

Feom a. D. 1780 TO A. D. 1784. 

U^def*i invaskm^Qtreleasness at Madnu — CW. 
Baillie's defeat — Sir Hector Munro reireiUa — 
Panic ai Madras — Hading» sends reinforcements — 
Sir Eyre Cooie's arritfal from Calcuiia — JFande" 
wash relieved-^JRepuise at ChUiambrnm — Baitk 
of Pario Nova — B^der drfeaied-^Capi, Fearse's 
march from Benffid^- Second battle— The nidary 
of Sholingur — Vellore relieved — War with the 
Dutch, — lohose settlements are taken — Ifyder ap- 
proaches Madras again — Sir E, Coote resigns his 
command — Col, Brathwaite^s defeat-^Mysoreans 
repulsed at Tellicherry — Tippoo sent to the Western 
Coast — Is defeated at Paniani — ityder's death — 
Tippoo^ s return — GenL Mathews invades Mysore-^ 
TaJces BednoreSis foolish security — Tigpoo re* 
appears — BetakesBednore — Hisfaithlessness — Siege 
of Maagalore — Ool. Fullar ton* s march — Peace with 
Tippoo Sultan, 

Madras was now in very great dang^. Hydey 
AH was coming down with his tens of thousands, 
upon the plains of the Garnatic. It was a £a6t well 
known throughout India that he had, lor a bng 
time past, been assemblifig a large army for tfaatt 
purpose I that he had invited the Nizam and other 
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CHAP. XI. Mussulman sovereigns to assist him ; and that he 

A., oTiysa. ^^^ ^^ea joined by adventurers from every part of 
the land. But the Governor and Government of 
Madras were unaware of these preparations. No 
well trained army was ready to oppose the foe ; no 
stores were prepared for tl»e troops; and, worse 
than all, the members of Government were divided 
by disgraceful quarrels, similar to those whidi had 
lately prevailed in Bengal. 

Hyder invades They were not fully awakened to the truth of the 
*^' ^T^j!^""' case, until the smoke from villages which Hyder had 
fired in a semicircle about Madras was seen from 
St. Thomas's Mount ; iftitil he had plundered Porto 
Novo ; and news arrived that Conjeveram had fallen 
into his hands. 

Frantic efforts Then the Government awoke. They wrote to 
ment ^'*''^"'" ^®"S^^ ^^'' treasure. They sent a force to Conje- 
veram, which had been deserted by the enemy, and 
gave the command of it to Sir Hector Munro. They 
recalled Col. Baillie, who had been sent with a 
detachment to Guntoor, about which there had been 
serious disputes with Nizam Ali. 

Return of Col. '^^^ officer immediately returned with the inten- 
BaiUie's de- tion of joining Sir Hector Munro at Conjeveram, 
* Hyder resolved'to prevent this movement ; and pre- 

pared to attack him before he could effect the 
junction. Sir Hector Munro sent a thousand men, 
imder Colonel Fletcher, to reinforce Colonel Baillie ; 
and, although the spies, who were in Hyder's pay, at- 
tempted to mislead the party, Cobnel Fletcher suo- 
oessfully performed the object which he had in view. 
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Colonel Baillie was within nine miles of Sir Hector CHAP. xi. 
Munro's encampment, when> early in the morning, ^ dTItso 
soon after ke had begun his last march, he found OoL BaiUie's 
himself surrounded by Tippoo's army, which had, for ^®|^^*- 
several days before, annoyed him. A few of the 
enemy's cannon opened fire upon the little band. 
Men were ordered forward to capture thepe guns. 
They ob^ed. The guns were taken in a gallant man- 
ner, but numberless horsemen gathered round the 
litUe party and obliged it to retreat to the main 
body. These horsemen formed the advanced-guard 
of Hyder*s army, and had been sent forward to cover 
his artillery and infantry. Upon approac^ng the 
English they drew off; and Colonel Baillie found 
himself under the fire of fifty field pieces. The Eng- 
lish returned it ; but they had very few guns, and 
their powder and shot were soon exhausted. Two 
cases of gunpowder blew up : and the sepoys, who 
had hitherto fought steadily and bravely, were thrown 
into confusion. TheEnglish soldiers were eager to dash 
forward. * Lead us on, lead us on,' was their cry : but 
Colonel Baillie would not. He was bewildered by his 
situation and wearied with his exertions. He stepped 
out before his men with a flag of truce, and ordered 
them to surrender. Excited by this triumph, Hyder 
All and his troops disgraced themselves by the most 
savage cruelty, sparing but few of their fallen enemies. 

When Sir Hector Munro heard of this event, he Sir H. Mim- 
retreated towards Madras, throwing his guns away ^ * '**'•**' 
that be might march the quicker, and left the field 
open to Hyder, who subsequently took Arcot and se* 
verai other forts, and laid siege to Yellore, 
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CHAP. XL Tbe news caused a painfol sensatioB at Madras. 
A. 1)71780. Su^ Warren Hastiags, when he heard it, acted qxoMf 
Energetic pro- and well. Witbin fifty-two days, he sent reinforee^ 
Wj^^* B^u ™'*** ^ Madras, under Sir Eyre Coote, the Com- 
inu'B- BHmder-in-Chief in Bengal ; ordered a dekaohment to 

march thither from Bengal by land ; collected trea* 
■ore from every place, where he could obtain it ; dia- 
miseed the doll-headed Ooremor ; entered into nego- 
tiations with the Mahrattas ; in short, did ereiything 
that lay in his power to meet the danger boldly. 
Sir E, Coote's Sir Eyre Coote did not take the field immediately 
Nov. 5th. ^t^^ lus arrival. He found the army badly equipped 
and inadequately provided for, and was obliged to 
occupy himself at first in preparing it for active ser- 
vice. On the ITtii of Jwiuary in the following year, 
he began to act against the enemy, his first object 
being to re&ve those forts which still held out 
against Hyder. Chingleput and Wandewash, the 
scene of one of his early victories, were succoured. 
The latter town had been bravely defended by Lieute- 
nant Elint, who had been sent there, when it was 
found that the commandant under Mahomed Ali was 
not to be trusted. Sir Eyre next proceeded to Fondi- 
cherry, which the French had attempted to retake ; 
and then advanced to Cuddalore, where he remained 
Failure at Chil- ^^^ ^^'^ ^^^^ without undertaking any farther ofiien- 
lambru^ "^^ movement. In June, he attempted to capture 
Chiilambrum, a fortified pagoda thirty miles from 
Coddaiore ; but the party whidi was sent upon the 
expedition was repulsed with considerable lose* 
Hyder Ali had not been near the Engliah amy 
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Dr a long time : bnt he bad been folly employed in CHA.P. xi. 
ot^er places. He had taken Amboor, Thiagur» and ^, p, irj^i^ 
other fosts, and had over-run the whole of Tanjore Hyder All's 
but the capital. The news of the failure at Chil- "^o^^^^^nta, 
ItmbiuBi induced him to draw near the position of 
the Eofg^h^ and he merched rapidly to Cuddal(»re, 
near which town he prepared a etroagjy fortified en- 
caaupment. Sir Byre Coote had long wished to 
bting him to battle : and a favourable opportnmty 
was now offered for it. Hyder ' also seemed to desire 
an engagement, although he had, up to thia time, 
shunned meeting the English army in the field. 

But Sir Eyre Coote though confident of victory, SirE.Cootc's 

calmly prepared for defeat. The English fleet w- P'^P*™ ^°^*- 

mafned, at his request, dose in shore^'aoas to afford 

him the nteans of leaving the coast in case of a 

reverse. 

At sevwi in the morning of the Ist July, 1 781, ^ The battle of 

Porto Novo, 
the English marched out of their eamp in battle juiy ist. 

order. They continued to advance, until they oaroe "* 

in sight of Hyder's wmy, which was drawn up 

across the road to Cuddalore, with its left ott a range 

of sand^banks that i^an parallel to the sea, at the 

distance of a few htmdred yards. Its right was 

upon some bilU a little way inlaiid ; and, along the 

line, sefveral powerful batteries were pkoed to as to 

fire from difierent directions across the plain, whece 

Hyder expected that the English woiuld malie their 

attack. 

The English General spent about an hour in mak- The recon- 

ing hamself ftdly acquainted with tte position of the '^^^®**"^®' 
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CHAP. XL enemy, his men remaining during that time under a 
A« dTItsi. slight fire, to which they were ordered not to return 
a single shot. His plans were at last made. He 
perceived that the enemy wished him to advance 
straight across the plain, where he wonld be expos- 
ed to the fire of all the hostile guns, and where 
Hyder's cavalry could charge with advantage, if his 
troops were thrown into confusion. Dividing his 
army, therefore, into two columns, he turned to his 
right, and advanced along the space between the 
sand-banks and the sea. 
The attack. Hyder also rapidly changed his position. The 
first column of the English army met the enemy at 
an opening in the sand-banks. They formed in the 
plain beyond, under a severe cannonade ; and wait- 
ed, with passive courage, until the second column 
had taken possession of the sand-banks which they 
had abready passed. The General, riding along the 
ranks, exhorted his men to be patient, and to reserve 
their cartridges ' for a time.' At length an aide-de- 
camp gaUoped up to inform him that the sand-banks 
had been carried. Immediately he received this 
information, he ordered the artillery to open fire : 
and the order was obeyed so effectually, that the 
enemy in that quarter was speedily put to flight. 
The nctory. Meanwhile the second column had been engaged 
in a severe struggle on the sand-banks : but they 
had repulsed the enemy triumphantly ; had taken 
the position which they desired ; and, in a short 
time, the'whole of Hyder's army was in full retreat. 
During the action, Hyder had been seated on a 
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neighbouring hill, surveying the scene below. When CHAP. Xi. 
he was told that a retreat had been commenced, he . b^781 
would not believe the report, and grossly abused the Hyder's dia« 
men who brought it. Nothing could induce him to ^^V* 
move, until a favourite servant seized his feet, 
thrust on his slippers, and made him mount a horse, 
upon which he fled rapidly from the field. 

This victory was very important. It restored the Results of tho 
terror of the English name ; effaced the unfavourable ^* ^^' 
effects of Colonel Baillie's defeat ; and put an end 
to the hopes of final conquest, which Hyder had 
bf^gun to entertain. 

Tip poo was attempting to retake Wandewash, Junction with 
when the news reached him, and he immediately tachmenl 
effected a junction with his father, who had retired August- 
to Arcot, intending to prevent Sir Eyre Coote from 
meeting the detachment which was expected from 
Bengal. But Sir Eyre marched along the road to 
the east of the Pulicat lake, a route which had never 
been used by an army before, and effected his object^ 
without approaching Hyder's position. 

Colonel Pearse, the commander of this detachment. Col. Pearse*s 

march * from 
had marched from Calcutta through countries of Bengal. 

which very little was at that time known ; and had 

shown much tact and skill in his negotiations with a 

people half inclined to be unfriendly. 

After receiving this reinforcement. Sir Eyre re- A second ac- 
tumed towards Arcot and Vellore. Hyder's army 10^. 
again drew near to intercept him : and another battle August 27th, 
was fought on the very spot, where Colonel Baillie's 
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CHAP. XI. soldiers htd been so cruelly massacred the year 
A dT^SI ^°^' The bones of many of them stHl lay upon 
the ground, and their countrymen passed over these 
sad memorials, as the army advanced to fight the 
authors of that unmanly and useless outrage. The 
action was an indecisive one. Hyder claimed it as 
a drawn battle ; but the English, although they did 
not gain a complete victory, caused the enemy to 
retreat, and encamped upon the field. 
Battle of Sho- On the ftUh of September, however, another 
SeptTmber27th ^*^*^® ^^ fought near the hill of Sholiagur, at no 
great distance from Vellore. Hydwr was taken by 
surprise. He maintained his ground for some time : 
but finding himself worsted, he ordered a retreat ; 
and, while that movement was being efifected, he 
gave directions for his cavalry to charge over and 
over again, although they were repulsed in each 
encounter, in order that his artillery might be enabled 
to retire in safety. The enemy's loss was about 
5,000, while that of the English was only a hundred. 
The 20th Ma- The 20th Madras Native Infantry highly dis- 
dras Native In- ^inguished themselves in this action ; and, in memory 
of the good service which they performed on the oc- 
casion, they still bear the name of " Sholingur" upon 
their colours. 
The relief of Sir Eyre Coote was enabled by this battle to re- 
lieve Vellore, which had been blockaded by the 
enemy, and had been considerably reduced by fa- 
mine. Soon after, he retired to Madras, in the neigh- 
bourhood of whidi be quartered his troops during 
the monsoon. 
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During this campaign, iror bt*oke out with the CHAP. XI. 

Dutch. Their possessions in India were taken by ^^ ©71781. 

the English. Sadras and Pulioat soon fell : and War with the 

Ncgapatam yielded after a short attaek from the ^ * 
fleet, and from a small land force under Sir Hector 
Monro. 

The principal evenf of the next campaign, which Benewal of 

the campaign, 
commenced in the following January, was the cap- jany. 1782. 

ture of Cuddalore by Hyder. He subsequently at- 
tempted the siege of Wandcwash, which Sir Byre, 
for the fourth time in his career, relieved. Not long 
afterwards, Sir Eyre Goote marched back to Madras. 
His army was thinned by sickness : he was himself 
very ill ; and, on arriving there, he left bis beloved 
troops to join them again no more. The best praise 
that can be given to Sir Eyre Coote is to mention 
the extreme love and veneration with which the sepoys 
for years after regarded his memory and name. 
After Negapatam had been taken from the Dutch, 9°^. Brath- 

waile's exDedi~ 
some of the troops who bad been engaged in its cap- tion and defeat. 

ture were sent, under Colonel Brathwaite, into the ,^«^J^«^i^i^ 

to iotb} i io^A 

kingdom of Tanjore, where for some time they did 
good service against the enemy. The expedition, 
however, ended sadly. Colonel Brathwaite was one 
day encamped, with only two thousand men, on a 
plain, where his guides assured him that he was at 
some distance from the enemy, a large number of 
whom had lately assembled in the neighboarhood. 
The spies were, as usual, in Tippoo's pay. Though 
warned, Colonel Brathwaite would not move from 
the ground which he had choseui and remained in 
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CHAP. XI. fancied security^ until he found himself surrounded 

A. 1x7782. ^y overwhelming numbers of the Mysorcans. The 
little band defended themselves bravely for two days. 
They formed into a square, and resisted every effort 
which was made during that time to break it* But 
numbers at last prevailed. An impetuous charge, 
in which the French distinguished themselves, was 
successful. 
Cruelty of The same scene of indiscriminate slaughter en- 

Tippoo'8troop8. ^^^^ ^ ^^ Perambaukum. where Colonel Baillie's 
force was in a similar position : but the carnage was 
stayed by the exertions of the French officers, who 
formed a brilliant contrast to the savages with 
whom they served. 
I>roceeding8 About the time that this event took place, the 

Coast! ** ^^^ enemy received a severe repulse on the Western 
Coast by Major Abington, who had been sent to 
reinforce the Nairs and the English at Tellicherry, 
who had for two years defended themselves in a 
noble manner against all the attacks of Hyder's 
forces. 
Engagement Hyder, upon hearing of the repulse sustained by 

November29th. ^"^ troops, immediately sent his son to their assist- 
ance. When Tippoo reached the Western Coast, 
Colonel Humberstone, who 'had joined Major Abing- 
ton with reinforcements, and had taken command of 
the little army, was advancing to besiege Palghaut* 
Upon his approach, the English troops retreated to 
Paniani, where he attacked them, and was defeated 
with considerable loss. 

Paring Tippoo's absence, Hyder AH died at Chit- 
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tore : and tbe principal officers of the army deter- CHAP. XI. 

mined, if possible, to keep his death a profound a. 1)71782. 

secret, until the return of Tippoo, to whom they Death of Hj. 

sent the news of that event. 'Everything went on December 7th, 

as usual. Hyder's body was embalmed ; and, in 

every march, it was carried before tbe army in a 

closed palanquin, as if the person inside were still 

alive, but very ill. One effort at rebellion was made, 

for the secret could not be kept ; but a atop was put 

to it at once. 

The death of Hyder became, by some means, Inaction of 

Qencral Stnart* 
known to the English Government, who urged General 

Stuart, tbe commander of their forces to take imme- 
diate advantage of it. But he would not, and idled 
away his time until the favourable opportunity for 
action had passed. 

Throughout the present war Hyder had been assist- .^jege of Cud- 

dalore. 
ed by French troops. They were now commanded June 7th to 

by Monsieur Bussy, who had, however, lost that 

distinguished energy and decision whieh had enabled 

him to perform such brilliant exploits thirty years 

before. General Stuart at this time laid siege to 

Cuddalore, wliich the French then held, and he was 

carrying it on with success, when news arrived of 

peace between England - and France, which put an 

end to the ill-timed siege* 

In the meantime, Tippoo, aJ soon as he had heard rpi^^^^^j^^jjig 
of Hyder's death, had left the Western Coast, and Other's throne, 
hastened to the camp in the Carnatic, where he was 
acknowledged as the sovereign of Mysore^ and the 
leader of his father's army. 
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CHAP. XI. His departure was the signal Ux the renewal of 
A. DTlTSa. action in Malabar. The English troops were renaov- 

. Renewal of ed from Paniani to Merjee near Honpre ; they were 

W^'tm CkiJt ye-i»fo'ced by several regiments from Bombay ; and 
this augmented force was placed under General 
Mathews, with order to preaa forward at once. 
Invasion of There are two wajs by which the kingdom of 

fileTe^t. ^'''"' ^y9ore canbe attacked from the west One, through 
January, a gap formed by the htilk about I^algbaut, leading 
into Coimbatore, which then formed part of Tippoo's 
dominions : the other, by one of the passes in the 
mountains which separatis Mysore from the sea. The 
latter method was adopted, the fort of Honote was 
taken ; and the aarmy advanced to the Hossaingherry 
Pass : tlie diffieulties of the ghaut were oYcroome 
by the courage of the troops, although they met 
with fierce resistance ; and, finally, Bednore, the 
capital of that part of Mysore, fell into their hands. 
General Ma- But General Mathews remained inactive there. 

at Bednore. ^°° ^^ seemed to forgct that there was stiM an enemy 
in the field ; he s«»t away many of his best regi* 
ments to the coast again ^ and was culpably igno- 
rsAt ofTippoo'a movements. Time passed away. 
He was still at his ease^ still doing nothing, when 
he ^as surprised to find himself one morning sur- 

Sdnwe**'°^ °^ rounded by Tippoo's army. The new sovereign had 
April 80th. rapidly marched across to the place, where there was 
the greatest danger. He invested Bednore ; cut off 
the means of retreat to the coast ; and, in a short 
time, forced the garrison to surreuder* The terms 
which he offered were favourable ; but he did not 
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keep to them; ai^d idl the pfUoiwrs captoxed there CHAp..XL 
were sent into a long, dark, dreary captivity, which ^ d^Tt^^ 
in moat cases ended in death by poison or the 
sword. • 

Directly after the capture of Bednoie, Tippoo pro- Oaliant de- 
ceeded to Mangalore, where the remaindet of Gene- i^l^° *°^^' 
ral Mathews' army was stationed. The fort was FromMay23rd, 
almost in ruins, but it was glwioudy defended by a i^®23rd, mi", 
small garrison under Colon/sl Campbell, and ^ery 
effort of Tippoo's to take it was in vain. 

He here heard of the peaee wbkh had been eon- A short truce, 
dttded between England asid Fraaee. This event 
deprived him of the help of his French allies ; and 
he was obliged to agree to a shdrt truce, in the t^ms 
of which be promised to supply the garrison of the 
besieged fort at Mangalore with as much food as they 
should require ^ but he kept the tetter of the agree- 
ment, and not the spirit. The food with which be 
supplied them was bad and unwholesome, and be 
continued the works for the siege. The heroic de- 
fenders of Mangalore were at length forced by the 
horrors of famine to surrender their well-defended 
foitress, where for eight months they had bidden 
defiance to the flower of the Sultan's troops. 

There was now much talk of peace : but Tippoo's Col. FtJlar- 
tone was high and proud, and no terms could be ^^* ™*''^ • 
agreed upon. But there was still an army in the 
field to oppose him. Colonel EuUarton who com- 
manded it, had been at first perplexed by various 
contradictory orders from Madras : but he was at 
last free to advance in whatever direction he pleased. 
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CHAP. XI. He marched boldly and rapidly across the peninsula 
A 'D'riii ^'^°^ Tanjore and Trichinopoly to the Western Coast, 
proposing to join General Macleod, who command- 
* ed a force which was at no great distance from 
Mangalore. On his way, however, he heard of the 
truce. This checked, but did not stop, his advance. 
He altered bis plans ; returned towards Palghaut 
and Coimbatore ; took both those towns ; and was 
preparing to march upon Seringapatam, there to 
avenge Tippoo's broken faith with regard to Manga* 
lore, when he received orders to suspend hostilities 
on account of the negotiations which were then tak- 
ing place* 
The treaty of After miany evasions and delays, a treaty was 
March lltb. concluded, by which it was agreed, among other 
things, that each party should restore what had 
been gained during the time of warfare, and that 
the allies of each should enjoy all the advantages of 
the peace. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



MB LAST DAYS OP HASTINGS IN BENGAL, AND WAB 
"WITH TIPPOO SDLTAN. 

Peom a. D. 1781 TO A. D. 1792. 

Gainm^ supplieafor the mr^Cke^te Sing^Hasiing^ 

goeBt^BetHwes — The Rajah tahenfrUoner^Hadwgs 

in danger—Cheyte Sing defeated -^Hastings at Chi- 

. nar — JUa^e^ India^-^Farioue opinions regarding his 

characier — Changes in the government of India — Mr. 

Fox't Bill^Mr. Pitt's Bill—Lord Comwallis'^ 

Rumours of war — Tippoo's cruelig towards the Nairs 

— EiswaragainstTramneore—Isrepulsed^Invasion 

qf Travancore^ITar with the English — Marching 

and counter-marching — Lord Cormaallia arrives at 

Madras — Bangalore taken — Advance on Seringa* 

patam-^Retreat^Operations on theWestern Coast-^ 

LordCornwdllis at Bangalore — Nundidroog taken^^ 

Second advance on the capital^-^The Siege of Seringa* 

paiani'-^Conclusion qf p^ace-^Tippoo^'s sons hurren*^ 

dered as hostages* 

The expenses of the war wluoli we have Just; related* 
were yery great. It was, therefore, one of the first 
objeets of the Governor- General to obtain the means 
wherewith to earry it on in. an effectual and credit* 
able manner. He applied for the necessary supplies 
of treasure to all the native rulers over whom he had 
control : and, among others, to Hajah Cheyte Sing, 
the Zemindar of Benares^ The irbole of that district 
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CHAP. XII. had been ceded to tlie Company by Azopb-ud- 
A dTTtsi. dowlab, the Nabob of Oudc, in 1775 : and a new 
SuppUes de. grant for the zemindary had then been given to 
^anded from Qheyte Sing, who from that time held it under tl^ 
English Government, instead of under the Nabob of 
Oude, When war was declared against France in 
1778, a contribution was demanded from the Bajah" 
for the defences of the State, and the demand had 
since been renewed each year. But Warren Hast- 
ings was'not satisfied. Supplies were urgently need- 
ed, and the Kajah was supposed to be very wealthy. 
He had, in former times, offended the Governor- 
General by taking part, in a measure, with the Coun- 
cil, and Warren Hastings was not sorry to have an 
opportunity of bringing him into disgrace. He was 
required to furnish a small force of cavalry, which 
he agreed to do after many delays ; more treasure 
was demanded ; and, upon his refusing to pay it, a 
large sum of money was imppsed upon him as a fine, 
which he strove to the utmost of his power ^p 
evade . ' ,, 

Warren Hast- But Warren Hastings was determined to obtain 
^^fn^r^^^^ his object, and proceeded to Benares to have a per- 
August 14th. sonal interview with the Bajah, and to enforce obe- 
dience. He believed that the Bajah was able, but 
unwilling, to assist him, and was thoroughly dbai- 
fected towards the State. Cheyte Sing went out a 
long distance to meet him ; and, in the most abject 
manner, asked for reconciliation and forbearance; 
))ut the day after their arrival at Benares the Rajah's 
tone gave the Governor-General so much displeasure. 
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t!jat, on the following mornings orders were issued • chap. xii. 
tbr his arrest. These orders were obeyed in a quiet . ^TT'Tom 

A. 1), I7o7. 

and peaceable manner ; and Oheyte Sing was placed ^^^^^ ^^ 
"m ccmfinement. The sepoys who had accompanied Cheytc Sinp, 
the Governor-General were^ however, few in number. 
Two companies only were sent to arrest the Rajah ; 
9xA they, by some unaccountable oversight, took 
with them no ammunition. 

' The news immediately spread through the city, Insnrrectfoi 
which was crowded with pilgrims, sanyasis, and ^ ^^^^^^ 
brahmins from all parts of India. The people, furi- 
ous at the indignities offered to their prince, rose iu 
rebellion. They entered the palace where the Bsjah 
was detained ; slew all the sepoys ; overpowered the 
English officers; who fought as long as they could 
^ise a sword; and released. Cheyte Sing from con- 
finement. He escaped in the midst of the tumult, 
^ud fled from Benares across the river Ganges, down 
the steep banks of which he lowered himself by a 
string hastily made of the turbans of his follonrers, 
who pressed after him to see him safely out of the 
iiiy. 

The situation of Warren Hnstiugs was now very Extreme dan* 
dangerous. He was left with only a few Eng- g^ ?f Warrc« 
lishmen and a small guard in the heart . of a 
furbulent crowd : and all chance of life seemed 
to bave deserted him. Calmly and quietly, how- 
ever, he sent messenger after messenger for aid, who, 
with letters written on slips of paper rolled up in 
quills, and placed .in their ears instead of earrings, 
passed safely, through the dense^dark mass of peo^ 
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CHAP. XU, ple« Bat even during tiiat time ct dftng^r, his fldf- 

A DrT782. pos^^^on was so great that he was able to ptepate 

a despatdi regarding the treaty with the Mahrattas, 

which he sent in the same maBser as the other let* 

ters. In a short timej a few sepoys arnved : but 

he did not think it prudent to remain longer where 

he was^ and he fled by night to Chunar, a strong 

fortress near Benares* 

f Gheyu Sing's <7heyte Sing was up in arms, and with an undisei^ 

ft;at. plined mob prepared to rraist the authority of the 

Qo^ernor-General. Bat faithful s^ys, under theit 

English offieers, were coming from every side* His 

adherents were dispersed ; and he retired to the fort 

of Bidjeeghur, fifty miles from Benares* A force 

was sent against that place, upon which he fied to 

Bundelcundf in an exile that ended only with his 

life* 

A new Zemin- His nephew was placed in possession of his estate i 

ar at enares. ^^^ annual tribute from Benares was considerably 

increased ; and the management of the district msis 

confided to the charge of tltei nei# Zemindar's fathen 

Jreah treaty Meanwhile Warren Hastings, while at ChunaTi 

^tUh£ Nabob ^^^ employed himself in settling matters of im- 

, Sept. 19th. portanee with the Nabob of Oude, who h^d failed 

to pay his stipulated tribute. Money was demanded 

from him also : but he affirmed that be had none to 

give. A new treaty was, therefore, entered into, by 

which he was allowed to obtain the required treasure 

from his mother and graodtnothet, who were strongly 

suspected of iuinng attempted to Excite an insurrec* 

lion in his dominion9« It wa^ taken by force -, and 
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<tte of tie chief cherges agaimt Warren JfiastiogSi CHAP, xil, 

wheB, after his retirement, ho was put upon his trial ^ iiri782. 

in England, was founded on the pemission that he Afi&ir of the 

had given to the improper means, by which the trea- ^*«»™"- 

rare was procured from-these two princesses. 

- Warren Hastings did not* stop in India verj long End of Hast- 

after these events. During the remainder of his [j'Son/^"'''^*' 

stay, he exerted himself in the management of the ^'eb. 8th,l7SS; 

large country which was under his control i in mak« 

ing and strengthening alliances with the native 

states ; and in promoting, in every way, the good of 

the people con^miited to his charge. He stayed 

long enough to see peace restored to the Carnatic, 

and the English name covered with new honour and 

renown : and he left the country sincerely regretted 

by the people for vrhom he had cared. 

After his return to England, he was brought to Trial of Wat^' 
trial upon many charged t)f mis-government, and '^^ Hastings, 
unfairness in his treatment of the native princes. 
The trial lasted for many years, and at length ended 
in his acquittal. 

There are various opinions about Warren Hast« Hk eliara<jte*, 
ings. Some altogether praise, and others altogether 
Condemn him. A middle course would be nearer 
the truth. We eanuot think well of all that he 
did : but y^e dare not fu&y c^mdemn one who did 
for India great and glorious service ; whom the voice 
pt hie oeontry pronounced * not guilty ;' and to 
whose memory the inhabitants of Bengal for years 
after looked back with mingled feelinge of reverence 
aadloFe* .... 
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CHAP. xn. Before he left India, important changes had beeo 

A i7T785 ^^^^ ^ ^^^ government of this country. Indian 

Changes in ^^^^^ had been frequently diicussed in the Housest 

tbc Government of Parliament, and endeavours had been made to 
of Induu 

frame bills with reference to the extendiog Empire of 

Great Britain in the East* 

Mr. Fox*8 BiU. In 1783, Mr, Fox, one of his Majesty's Principal 
A D. 1783. Secretaries of State, attempted to bring in a bill 
which, if it had passed, would have taken the Govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company : but the 
scheme failed, and Mr. Fox and the ministry of which 
he was a conspicuous member, soon afterwards re-* 
signed. 

^fr. Pitt's Bill. Mr. Fox's youthful successor, Mr. Pitt, turned his 
Aug.l3th,I784. attention to the same subject; and, in 1784» 
brought in a bill by which the authority of the 
Company was confirmed ; but a new body called th^ 
Board of Control was instituted for the management 
of Indian affair^. Tiie members of this new board 
were to be appointed by the Crown, and were to ei(« 
ercise s^ measure of surveillance over the Court of 
Directors. By this arrangement the government o| 
India was brought under the authority both of th^ 
Company and the C^rown, - 

XordCornwal- In 1786, Lord Coniwallis was appointed Governor- 

GovernTov"^ General. He left England with strict injunctions 

ntvuU to preserve peace in: India, if he possibly could 5 

and he assumed charge of the government, with an 

anxious desire to fulfil these instructions. But4ie 

found it impossible to do so. He had not. bcea 
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very long in India, before the great enemy of the CHAP. xil. 
English at Mysore obliged bim to declare war. j^^ 1)71786. 

Since the peace of 1784, Tippoo Sultan had been Tippoo'g pre* 
secretly preparing for a renewal of strife. He had ^"* ^^^^ 
been adding to his army, improving bis soldiers, and 
using ail his influence to induce the Nizam to join 
him in alliance against the English. During that 
period he had not been entirely at peace. He had His s^avege 
made war against the people on the Malabar Coast, labar. 
and had conducted it in the most barbarous and 
savage manner. He had fought not only against the 
inhabitants, but against their religion : and his 
eruelty to the Nairs, a class of high-born Hindus 
who inhabit that coast, had inspired them with a 
burning desire for revenge. Many of them had fled 
iato the country of the Bajah of Travancore, which 
Tippoo resolved, at this time, to invade. The shel- Quarrels with 
t^r which the Rajah had afforded to some of the J^^^^^^^*^^^^ ^' 
exiled 19 airs was the principal cause of quarrel: 
but there were also disputes about two forts on the 
frontiers of Travancore, which the Bajah had lately 
purchased from the Dutch, and about a wall which 
he had built along the boundary between his king- 
dom and Mysore, and which extended for about 
thirty miles from the AnamuUay mountains to 
the sea. 

At t^ end of 1789, Tippoo appeared before this Attack oa 
fottifled wall with a large force. He made an inef- Lines. 
fectual attempt to carry it by assault. He then at- l>eceraber29th. 
teffipted to enter the Rajah's territories by a moun- 
tain path, which had been discovered at a little dis* 
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CHAP. XII. tance from the place where he was eacanped* The 
A. D~]''S9 ^^ig^^ resistance offered ia the first instance was 
orercome ; and, after ordering part of the wall to 
be thrown down so as to afford an easier entrance io 
his troops, he advanced along the summit towards 
the quarter where the main portion of his army lay. 
He was soon stopped. A few Hindus, in a small 
tower, repulsed the numbers who were advancing 
with him, by a few rounds of ^rape shot. A panic 
seized the Mussulmans. They turned and fled \n 
confusion, bearing the Sultan and his train along 
with them in their flight According to bis orders, 
the wall had, in one place, been broken down and a 
gap made. Into this the frightened fugitives fell 
by hundreds, the front ranks being unable to stop on 
account of those who, ignorant of the awful pit-fall^ 
urged them on from the rear. 

His narrow "^^ Sultan hims^f had a narrow escape. Tho 
escape. ggp jj^^ \yQ^ p^^^y ^\\^^ by Ihe ^ill liying bodies 

of his soldiers ; and a few attendants carried him 
over the writhing road. Very angry at this repulse, 
he determined to remain before the wall, until he 
could receive from Seringapatam a number of guns 
sufficient to ensure success. 

Alliance with This unprovokcd attack on the oonntry of one of 

aiTd Nizam."'"' ***®^' ®^^^^®' ^** *^® ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^**^ theEngUsh. 
An English aimy was equipped for the field, and 
placed under the co;aimand of General MedoWs, the 
Govern(»r of Madras, and close alliances were form« 
ed with the Peishiva and the Nisam. To the last 
Jvord Oorowallis tried to preserve peace : but Tippoo 



treated hb endeavouis as atgiis of fear, aad be was cHaP. XXL 
obliged^ ibougb against his wiiH, ta enter into war. j^^ DTlTdO. 
i MeaawUle Tippop had destroyed the Travaneore luTasidn of 
waH, had entered the Bajah's doadniont, and onnried ^i^T^^^ 
into th^m all the horrors that the most saTa^ mind 
eouM imagine i but, when he heard of the English 
preparatibns. for war, he vetomed to Senngapatam, 
to piq»are for a severer contest and a stronger foe. 

The war began by the capture of the enemy's Commeuce- 
fortresses in the low country surrounding Coimbai- ^^^ ° * * 
-tore. Early in September Tippoo quitted Seringa- 
pat&m, and^ ad^anebg against the SngUsh by the 
Ouzalhtttty Pass, on tbe ISth attacked a cfetachment 
which had been stationed at tbe foot of the ghaut, 
and by which be was repulsed with considerable loss. 
Tbe English Gei^ral was very desirous to bring him 
to a battle ; bui he would not allow himself to be 
drawn into one : and the rest of the campaign was 
passed in eontiaual marching and coanter-marching 
in pursuit. 

But the war was to be carried on in a different Lord Corn- 
manner. Lord Comwallis came from Calcutta to ^^ Madrw "^* 
command the army in person i and arranged another Decemb«rl2tlLi 
method of attack. Hia first object was to take 
Bangalore, tbe second city in Mysore. Both the 
pettah and the fort were gallantly carried by storm. 

From Bangalore he advanced straight to Seringa* Advance on 
patam. Tippoo was filled with fear. He fully ex- Seriugapatam. 
peeted that his favourite city would bo taken, and be ^* ^« ^^^^' 
effaced evory evidence which it contained of his bit- 
ter hatred to the English. Insulting pictures, of 
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c HAP. XU. whicli ibeie were mai^ m the town, were oUitented ; 

A d7i79I. ^^^ ^^^ ''*** ^"^^ ^^®" *^ '"^^ ; Mid tfce pri* 
sonerB were cnidly nnrdeicd, kst reports of Ms 
barbarities sboold leacb an BngMsh ear. 
The English Tbe mardi to Sexingapatam was Ytrj slow, duefiy 

"^M^^^e^'^ owing to the paodty and feebleness of the bdbdcs 
which weze employed to drag the gnns. Aft leng^ii 
the army amved within sight of the d^, mid 
Tippoo*s troops, which had been drawn np before it, 
were thoroughly defeated. Batjast as victoi^ wai 
in hiB grasp. Lord CornwalliB was compelled to re- 
treat : sidmess and famine weze in his camp, and 
he was, consequently, obliged to turn his back npcm 
the fortress which he had marked for his own. 
Occurrences Theie had also been miUtaiy operations in another 

Cca'^t* * ^^^ quarter. Colonel Hartley, and, after him. General 
Abcrcromby, had been fighting on tbe Westeni 
Coast : and they were joined by the brare Kajab of 
Coorg, who had assembled many of his subjects who 
had been bitherto compelled to hide themselyes on 
account of Tippoo's cruelties, and were now eager 
for revenge. 
Capture of After the retreat from Seringapatam, Lord Corn- 

^"ottmh. ^^^^** returned to Bangalore, where he remained to 
prepare for a second attack on the capital. During 
this season of comparative inaction, he occupied the 
army in taking many of the surrounding hiH-forts, 
which the inhabitants of Mysore imagined to be im- 
pregnable. The most formidable was Nundidroog, 
which was built on the summit of a steep granite 
rock. For three weeks a cannonade was kept up, 
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until two practicable breaches were made; and CHAP. Xll^ 
-tiiroiigh these breaches the English seidiera climbed. . £7170% 
Rocks were rolled doirn upon them. Every means 
of resistance was used. But all danger and diffi- 
culty were set at nought: and^the hearts of the 
fiagliah were cheered by seeing tiieir flag float upo^ 
the walls, from which many of their captive ooun- 
irymen had been thrown by the orders of the 
monster irho sat upon the throne of Mysore. 
' Fresh men and supplies arrived ; and Lord Cornt Second ad vanr^e 
wallis once more moved towards the capital. He ^^ 8eni.ga,,a- 
«Was now joined by the Nizam's troops ; and Geh Jan. 1792. 
vieral Abercr^mby was to advance from the Western 
Coast to ^eet him. 

* On the 5th of Vebmary 1792, he appeared again The sieire. 
before Seringapatam. Some hard fighting took ^^^^^^j^^^^ 
place : bat the .English were . successful, and Tip^ 
poo was obliged to cross the Cauvery, and to retire 
iTiio the town, which is situated on a small island 
formed by two branches of that river. He made one 
or two desperate efforts to free himself ; but they 
were all in vain. 

The preparatioim.for the cannonade were nearly Oessatioa o( 
completed ; the trenches were dug ; the guns laid ; pebf 24th 
find the soldiers were longing for the assault ; when 
orders were given that the siege should be discon* 
tinned. Tippoo, thoroughly frightened, had asked 
for peace. 

Lord Cornwallis informed him of the terms on Conclnsiouof 
which it could be obtained : half his kingdom was to ^^lilrd^ i^^u 
be given up to the allies ; a large sum of money was 
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CHAP. xn. ^ ^ V^ ^0' ^ expensed <tf the w«r ; all the pri* 
A. DT792. ^^" ^^'^^ ^ ^® leetofed ; and two of hk sons 8ur« 
rendered as hostages, until tbe oonditions of the 
treaty shonld be fulfilled. When Tippoo received 
the letter eontainlng these terms, he astemhled his 
chief offieeis in the greet moeqoe of the town, ioid 
them what he had read, and adcedthem whether 
their 701(68 were raised for peace or war* Devoted 
as they weve to their Saltan, they were obligad, to 
Bay, though with tears in their eyes, that peace was 
faest. TheB Tippoo yielded. His aons wore sent to 
the English camp ; the terms of the English 00m- 
mander were aeoepied; and a ttesty of peace was 
finally conolnded on the 19th of March* 

After eveiything had been settled, the conqaering 
army returned to Madraa; and» ton a time> the tyrant 
of Mysore was tamed. 
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ftiQK A. D. 179» TO A. D. 1799. 
9%0 i^^A as9um temporary eh^e of the (hrHatie 
— Copturt ofiheFreiich seUkmenU-'Treneh intrigues 
'•^Freno^ officers take aermee in native etates — Revenue 
^y^em9^8ir John. Skore-^Eie peace poUcjf-^Tke 
MahreOtae attack ike Nieam-^TheSngiiek ke^ aUdf 
'^SSemporary withdramal of the Nieam'e aubeidiary 
force^-^Deaih of Mahomed AH — JHeputei eueeeman 
in OmdC'^Lord MomingUnCe arrivaliu Indian 
Change qfpolieg'^Negatiationi tcith the Nizam-^ 
^ fippooprepanefor mar— Lord Momington proeeede 
to Madrae^AmmhUng t}f(he Engliih foreee—The 
Ifisam'e iroopsJoinUe armg-^d ehori campaign'^ 
Advance of the Englisi'^Tippoo is beaten at Seedasoor 
and Mehellg^^The eiege 0/ Seringapatam—The ae^' 
eavltr^The triumph— The death of Tippoo-^Farti'' 
tioH of ike conquered country — Restoration of the 
Majah-^Cohnel WeUeiley^s government ff Myeore — 
Present aspect qf Seringapatam* 
LoBJ) Cornwalim did not remain in India very 
long after the successful termination of the wax 
against Tippoo. Puring the war, he had thought 
t advisable to take diarge of the country of Maho- 
med Ali, the Nabob of the Carnaticy whose conduct, 
always uncertain and suspicious, had lately been 
very unaatisfaotoiy. The possession of the Carnatio 
was^ howeverj kept for a short tioEie only^ and| at the 
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CHIP. XIII. end of the campaign, it was restored to the aged 
k. D~792. ^A^b, under a treaty which, in some respects, 
differed from the one entered into with him before, 

<Japture of The French possessions in India were ^ken with* 
senipnientT*^*^ out any resistance being offered, upon the declaration 

All;; 1793. tf war with that nation* They had been restored 4t 
the conclusion of the last war : but the power ofJthe 
IVench in India had been effectually cru8had»..»ad 
no attempt at recapture waa made, as they had^ at 
that time, employment enough for their arm«, in 
Europe. French officers were, howefer, in**the 
service of native princes, whose armiea they disci- 
plined and drilled ; they still entertained the idea of 
4*enving their country's iuflueace ; and^ by their 
intrigues and military knowledge, occasioned great 
embarrassment to the English cause. 

Tipvpnno Rv^. Lord Comwallis will be chiefly remembered for 

^'^'*' his administtatioQ in Bengal. He was the principal 

promoter of that mode of receiving the land retedue, 
which is known by the name of the Zemindaiy sys- 
tem. There are three methods of collecting this 
tax. One is the Zemitidary system, by which large 
landholders are made individually responsible for 
the revenue of certain tracts of country ; another 
is the village system, by which the inhabitants of 
ench separate village are answerable for the rent of 
the land within their boundaries ; and the third is 
the Ryotwary system, under which the settlement is 
msde with each individual eultivatoJ^. These are the 
three modes of collecting revenue in India at the 
present time. Lord Comwallis adopted the first for 
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Beagal^ and likewise reformed ike adminifltration of CHAP. xnL 
joaticej and tke princi{ial regulations for ihe revenue ^ d. 1791. 
•and judicial departments in that Presidency were 
passed in his days. 

. The RyotWary system was adopted at Madras. It KrotwaryBys* 
^ras begun under Colonel Read, who bad charge of 
part of the territory taken from Tippoo Sultan in 
tke war which hns just been related ; it was upheld 
by Golond MUtiro, who showed by his example, how 
beneficial it could be made to the people ; and it is, 
at the present time, the principal system of reveuiie 
in Southern India. 

Lord Comwallis was sncceeded by Sir John Shore, ^ Sir Joha 
. _. , .,,..,. , * , , X J Shore becomes 

a distinguished civilian, who afterwards became Lord GovemorGe- 

Teignmouth. Sir John Shore was eminently a peace °®"^* 

governor; but the measures which he took t6 pre- *^^* 

serve the English dominions from war, were neither 

'for the welfare of India, nor for the honour of the 

English name. 

The Mahrattas were preparing to invade the The Mahrat- 
- , ^r. . . ^ ^ 1 tas attack the 

country of the Nizam : but the Governor- General jsizam. 

refrained from affording assistance to the latter, March 1795. 
although he was in alliance with tiie English, and the 
native princes, who had admired the manner in which 
the English had upheld the cause of the Rajah of 
Travancore, because he was an ally, were disappoint- 
ed at finding that they could not always depend ^ 
upon the English alliance. The Mahrattas invaded 
tke Nizam's country, as they had threatened ; triumph* 
ed over his army ; and forced him to conchule an 
ignominious peace. He was -obliged to cede a large 
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tBJU*. ICIIL portion of bis dominions ; to piy a eonsiderabte 
▲.b'Ttos *™^^*^^ ^' treasure; and to surrender his prime 
minister, as a hostage for the faithlol perfnrmanoe 
of these conditions. 

Temporary The Nizam, irritated at the Govemor-Geneiars 
the Hubsidiary ^«fusai to afford him aid, requested that the English 
force. f^j^ which was stationed at Seeunderabad might 

be withdrawn, and showed every encouragement and 
favour to the French officers who were at his Court* 
Death of At the same time charges took place in the Carna- 
^OcriStt^' ^^' Mahomed Ali, the old ally of the English, died 
in October 1795, at the advanced age of seventy* 
eight, and was succeeded by his eldest son, Omdut- 
ul-Omrah. Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras^ 
was desirous of receiving from tUe new sovereign 
the cession of a portion of his dominions which had^ 
for several years, been impoverished and misgovern* 
ed on account of the debts and mismanagement of 
the late Nabob, who had been constantly surround- 
ed by usurers and unworthy counsellors, both native 
and European. The subject was the cause of disputes 
between the Government of Madras and Bengal, and 
consequently no change was, at this time, effected 
in the management of the Camatic. 

Disputed sac- There were also disputes in the north* Asoph- 
ces6ionmOade.^j^jj^^j^j^ the Nabob of Oude, died in 1797, and 
A. D 1797 

was succeeded by his reputed son, Mirza Ali. For 

a time the Governor-General acknowledged Mires 
Ali as Nabob : but there were so many complaints 
of liis unpopularity, and so many representatione 
against his claims to the throne, that Sir John Shore 
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btmself visited Oude to settle the mattert Mines, chAp. xiir. 

or, as he was generally eaUed, Viaier Ali, was even- ^ iTTtos 

tually deposed, and Saadut Ali, a brother of the late vi^ier AM 

Nabob, was plaeed upon the throne. The dethroned detluoned. 

' "^ Jan. 21 4t. 

^abob resided, after these events, at Benares. 

But a Governor-General of a very different cha* L^'f ^^\j^^.^! 
raoter was on his way from England. In 1798, Lord ingtoo. 
M<»nington, who afterwards became Marquis Welles* - *^ ^* ' 
ley, arrived in India. He at okice saw that the peace 
Which then prevailed, was hollow and unsatisfactory, 
and that the influence of the English at the native 
courts was rapidly declining. 

Lord Mornington immediately applied himself to ^^"^ *'<^«^y 
remedy these evils. The pnncipal power with whom Sep. 1st. 
he entered into negotiation was the Nizam. He per- 
suaded that prince to dismiss his French officers, to look 
up to the English alone, and to join heartily in 
alliance with th«n. The English Subsidiary Force 
returned to Secunderabad according to the provisions 
6t a new treaty entered into with the Nizam ; the 
brigade which hnd been raised and commanded by 
the French was surrounded and disarmed ; and the 
French officers were conveyed to Calcutta, as pri- 
soners of war. 

But a harder task than negotiation remained to be Tippoo Sul- 
performed. T^e Tiger of Mysore, still unhumbled. ^J^^P"?"'* ^^' 
insolent, and mad, was crouching for his last fatal 
bound. Tippoo Sultan was preparing for war. He 
was surrounded by Frenchmen, who gave him the 
assistance of their military knowledge ; he was in 
correspondence with their ^reat leader. Napoleon | 
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CHAP. XIII. lie was improving his army ; he was iocreasiDg tb^ 

A. dTTtQS, ^^^^"e^'^ ^^ Seringapatam ; and he was striving in 
every way to gain the means wherewith to struggle 
successfully against his still, hated enemies. 
Assembling Fully aware of these proceedings, Lord Moniiftg-' 

fish forces^°° *'^^ "^^^ prepared for war, went to Madras to «u- 
Fcb. 1799. perintend the arrangements for thet.campaign, and* 
exerted himself heartily in equipping the Sue army 
which was assembling for the invasion of Mysore, 
More than 20,000 men were at Yellore, and they 
were joined on the march. by 16,000 more from the 
territories of the Nizam. The latter were under the 
command of Colonel Arthur Wellesley, afterwards the 
Duke of Wellington, who commanded the English 
army in Portugal and Spain, and subsequently be- 
came England's most illustrious general A small 
army was also sent from Bombay to the Western 
Coast ; and the entire force was placed under the^ 
oommand of General Harris. 
Tippoo is 'The campaign was short. Slowly, but surely, the 

idi^h etr^^a ^^^ ^^^^^ marched towards Seriiigapatam, Tippoo, 
27th. first turned towards the west. At a place, called; 
geedasere, his army was beaten by General Stuart 
who commanded the army from Bombay. B^pulsed. 
iui that quarter, he proceeded to face his foes in the 
east. He attempted to stop General Harris's ad- 
vance ; but was thoroughly defeated on a battle field 
of his own choosing, at Malvelly. 
The English Tippoo, though defeated in both these engage*. 

"apSi ^"^ ^^^ "^^^^* ®^*^^ endeavoured to stay the march of the. 
llB^lish^ and wouid willingly have fought another. 
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VftUie : but, while lie was watching for them along CHAP. xiii. 
the route which Lord CorawaUis. had adopted, he ^ 1)^1799 
heard that they had crossed the Cauvery at a ford 
some distaace down the ^ river, and were in full ad- 
vance for Seringapatam by another road. Back he 
immediately turned to guard his favourite fortress ; 
and» after some hard fighting, during which an Eng- 
lish detachment was one evening driven back, he 
was compelled to retreat into the fort* 

• In a short time the town was regularly invested j Tlie siege of 
General Stuart's force joined the main army ; and ^^^^^^p^^ 
nothing was heard but the roar of the cannon which 5th to May 4th. 
was directed against the devoted city, and the shrill 
whistle of the shot. The siege continued for a 
month. At length a practicable breach was made, 
aind orders were given for the assault. The soldiers 
were told to lie down, in the trenches, until the 
signal was given. Many a heart beat high : but 
not with fear. They were exulting in the thought 
that the man who had treated their captive country- 
men with every kind of insult, was now within their 
reach, and that their hands were raised to strike him 
down. 

It was noon. All was silent in the town : tberef The assault* 
wss no stir of life within ; and, in fancied safety, ^ ^^ 
Tippoo lay in his royal palace, pretending to think 
that Englishmen dared not enter, and took no heed 
of his miost favoured officers when they told him of 
the approaching danger. The blinding sun shone 
down with its fiercest heat ; most of the garrison 
were deep in their midday slumber ; the green flag 
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CHAP. XIII. flapped lazily from the buttkmeats : when General' 
. ^Tfjna Baird, who was to lead the British soldiers through 
the breaeh, stept out from the entrenckments, andy 
waving his sword, gave the signal to advance^ 
'• Follow me, lads !'* he said, " and prove yourselves 
worth)' of the name o^ British soldiers I" The mea 
pressed towards the town. The alarmed garrison 
hastened to defend the walls, a 017 Spread through 
the city, and even the Snltan mshed to the^defeneci 
A cross-lii'e was immediately opened npon the Eng- 
lish: but in seven minutes they had passed the 
sandy bed . of the river, and, desperately fighting 
their way upward, had placed the red flag of Eng- 
land on the ramparts. 
The triumph. . The first wall was thns cleared: and, as it ba4 
been arranged before the assault, the soldiers divid* 
ed, half of them going to the right hand, and half 
to the left, to meet again on the eastern side* 
Those on tiie jright, or southern* 6ide» were ea9ily 
victorions : but stumer work was bofbiie ihe Qther$4 
When they had advanced about half way, they mol 
with a desperate resistance^ The SoUan Was there 1 
and his followers fought with the madness of wonnd« 
ed tigers. They grappled hand to hand with the 
English ; but were driven back with clubbed mus- 
kets or bayonet thrusts. 

The death of When the Sultan saw that all was lost, he at^ 

^^^' tempted to return to his palace, and, on his way to 

it, he passed through a low, dark gateway, whexa 

the men of each side were fighting hard. He was 

prounded, and faint with loss of blood. His attend/^ 
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ants begged btm to ' prbclnim hU rank, that ki3 life CHAP. xiii. 

Hijcbt be spared : but he either feared or disdained ir7'-99 

to do ao. and was still struggling^ on, when an Sng- 

ttsh soldier gave him a mortal wound, aod he sank 

down io die amidst the foul mass of the deadi and 

dying, and mutilated, in that hortible gateway. 

The whole town was now in the possession of the Reatoration! 

English, and order was soon restored by the admir- ^^ ®^' 

able arrangements of Colonel WeUesley, who relies 

ed General Baird after the assault. Search was 

made for Tippoo, and, after a long time, his body 

was found in* the plaoe where he had died, but so 

changed, that it was scarcriy known. It was buried 

by the conquerors in the tomb which he had raised 

to bis father. 

The leader having fallen, there was no farther re- Partition 

—, . 1 ri • 1 the conquered 

sistance. The war was at an end. Senugapatam ^^^^^^.^^ 

was kept by the conquerors : and the remainder of 
Tippoo's dominions was divided between the Eng- 
lish, the Nizam, and the present Rajah, to whom 
the kingdom of Mysore was given. The Rajah was a 
child of tender age : but he was of the ancient dy- 
nasty of Mysore Ttings, and wa"^, in consequence, 
raised to the throne which his ancestors had held. 

Colonel WeUesley was appointed to bring the Colonel Wei. 
restored realm into order, and well and nobly did he ,^enumj^ie. 
petform his task. The people were happy ; roads, 
tanks, and bridges were constructed; and many 
from other parts of India came to live in Mysore, 
affording the best testimony no its good government 
and prosperity. 
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CHAP. xin. The traveller may to this day see a memorial 

A D^l^QO ^^ *^^ *^"*^ ^^ * bridge at Seringapatam, which alil^ 

The present ^^T^ *^e iiame of Wcllcsley, Not far from it 

wpcct of Se- are yeiJc^ of the rciffn of tyranny which had 
nngapatam. , . , 

just passed away. There is Tippoo s tomb, with its 

delicate tracery and graceful columns; his pahice» 

now a mart for sandal-wood ; and his garden hoaae, 

fast falling to decay. The broken cannon lie uselessly 

^bout the town ; and the cannon balls are stored in 

heapf > round which the tendrils of a creeper twine, the 

vivid green of its leares contrasting beautifully with 

the rusty red of the shot, --a happy emblem of the 

time, when the sound of warfare shall be heard again 

no more. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



WAU WITH THE MAHRATTAS. 

From A. D. J 799 to A. D. 1803. 

Arrttngemenis with the Nizam— TheEngliah iakepo$9e$» 

»i<m of ike Camatic — Threatened invanon ofZtmaun 

- Shak^ Vizier Ali — Insurrection at Benaret — Mur* 

der of Mr. Cherry — Mr. Davis's gaUantry^Ar- 

. • rangements with regard to Oude^^ Disputes among 

. • t/ie Mahrattaa — Scindia and Holkar^ Treaty qf 

. Basse^in — War against Scindia and the Rajah of 

Berar — General WellesUy advances on Poena — 

Marches after the enemy — Description of the Mahrat- 

ta encampment-^ The battle of Jesaye—Oeneral 

, Lake— Capture of Alighuf — The battle of Delhi — 

Surrender of the French officers—Release qf Shah 

Mum, the Emperor — The battle qf Laswaree — iS'iw- 

pUnombehaviour of Scindia — The battle ofArgaum — 

Capture qf Gawilghur — Conclusion ofpeace^ 

After tlie conquest of Mysore fresh territories 
were added to the English possessions. A sub- 
sidiary forcer had, for many years, been stationed at 
Secunderabad for the support of the Nizam, vho 
bad agrieed to pay a sum of money for its mainte- 
nance : but the payment had, of late, been very ir- 
reguirir ; and the GoTernor-Gteneral now entered into 
a treaty with that. prince, the' object of which was 
to obtain a tract of land, in exchange for this allovr*. 
;wce, in order that the cojnpensalion might be ren- 
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CHAP. XIV. dered permanent and secure. The Nizam assented 

A. dTTsoI. to this arrangement; and gave up, for the requir- 

l-rcsU treaty ed purpose, the districts which he had received after 

Vm. ^'^^ ^^" *® ^^^^ 0^ Seringapatam, and which are still known 

u.iobcr 12th. by the name of *' The Ceded Districts." 
The Knglifili The dominions of the Nabob of the Carnatic 

lif tL^TamatTc! "^^^ ^^^ surrendered to the English. The reign- 
ing Nabob was Omdut-ul-Omrah, the ehlest son of 
Mahomed AH, who owed his throne entirely to their 
exertions. It was discovered that he had entered 
into a treasonous correspondence with Tippoo, dur- 
ing tlie laftt Mysore war i and his country was ter- 
ribly misgoverned. Tlje Court of Directors and the 
Home Government, therefore, concurred with the 
Governor-Qenei-al and the Governor of Madras, as 
to the propriety of taking from him the territories 
which he managed so ill. But before the arrange- 
ments for this proceeding were concluded, the Nabob 
"was on his death-bed, and it was thought proper 
not to inform him of them. After his death, how- 
ever, the throne was offered to his reputed son upon 
the condition that the government of the country 
should be phiced in the hands of the English. But 
that pcmce would not accept the proffered terms^ 
and Aze«ai-ul*Dowla, another grandson of old 
•Mahomed Ali, was made Nabob; a liberal allow- 
>ance was bestowed upon him ; and all the coun- 
try, from Ongole to Cape Comoriu, came under the 
rule of the East India Company. 

rbrcairnedin-' We must now turn our attention to the north of 
vasioii of Ze- _ ,. . , «..,,., , 

v^aua Shah. lAuid, wDerc moTC BeiiouQ affairs had taken placer 
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For some time pait, Zemaun Shah, king of Afighan- CHAP. xiv. 

istaci had been preparing for an inTasion of India. ^^ dTIsoi^ 

He bad been deterred, for a aeaeon, by troubles in 

his own country : but his intentions now appeared 

so evident, that the Governor General determined to 

cross them altogether by persuading the king of 

Persia to attack Alfghanistan. The Shah of Persia 

agreed to Lord Mominglon's proposal ; aud the 

Affghan invasion was entirely frustrated. 

These occurrences, however, occasioned a disturb- Insurrectioa 
ance nearer home. In the last chapter we men- * ^^^^''^s- 
tioned Sir John Shore's arrangements with regard to ' ' ' 
Oude. Yizier Ali, who had succeeded to the throne, 
and had, after a short reign, been deposed, hailed 
the idea of the Affghan invasion with delight ; en- 
couraged, as far as Isy in his power, those who 
favoured it ; and made preparations for assisting 
Zemaun Shah. When this conduct was made known 
to the Governor General, he thought it advisable 
that Yizier Ali should be removed to a residence 
near Calcutta : but the idea of this change enraged 
the dethroned sovereign to such an extent that he 
deliberately murdered in cold blood Mr. Cherry, the 
Eesident, and two other Englishmen. It is probable 
that all the English at Benares would have fallen 
victims to this unexpected treachery, if his' infuriat- 
ed followers had not first gone to the house of Mr. 1^- Davis's 
Davis, the Judge, who, seeing the excited mob ap- ^ '^ ^' 
prpach, retired to the roof with his wife and chil- 
dren, and defended himself at the head of a narrow 
staircase, with only a small hunting spear in his 
hand, until soldiers from the English camp came to 

7 
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OHAP. XIV. the rescue. After a slight resistance, Vizier Ali 
^ p] 1799 fled ; but he was, soon afterwards, taken prisoner, 
and kept in confinement during the remainder of his 
life. 
Arrangements The reigning Nabob of Oude, who had lately ex- 
Oude.^*^*' ° pressed a desire to abdicate his throne, was induced 
Kov,10tb;1801 to cede part of his territory to the English, by 
which arrangement his kingdom was rendered secure, 
as several of the ceded districts were situated in the 
west of Oude, and thus formed a barrier between it 
and foreign states ; and an alliance was concluded 
between him and the English, the latter binding 
themselves to defend him from all foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, and the Nabob agreeing to establish 
such a system of administration in his dominions, as 
should be conducive to the welfare of his subjects. 
Battle be- Peace now prevailed throughout India : but it 
^^Tlio^i^^ was not of long duration. The foes against whom 
Oct.25th,1802. *he English were next to turn their arms, were the 
Mahrattas. Two powerful Mahratta chiefs had late- 
ly risen, who had takea all authority away from the 
Peishwa, in the same manner as the Peishwa had, 
in former years, taken all authority from the Bajah. 
Their names were Scindia aud Holkar. There n ns 
The treaty of at this time war between them. Holkar was in 
'^*i>cc?8l9t. *^°*® against Scindia and the Peishwa. He was 
victorious, aud the poor, feeble Peishwa was obliged 
to flee from Poona, his capital, and to take refuge 
witb the English, with whom he entered into aa 
agreement, promising to maintain a subsidiary force 
in his country, to dismiss all European adventurers 
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from his Court, and to yield hia claims to Sural and CHAP. xiv. 
other places near Bombay which were then in their ^ d~7802. 
possession. On the 31st of December 1802, a 
treaty was signed at Basseio, and the offered alliance 



' This treaty led to a war with Scindia, whose army .?^p°^*?*^°** ^'^ 
was partially commanded by Frenchmen, and had May 13th 1808, 
been brought into a better state of discipline than 
any native force had yet attained. English troops 
were approaching the Mahratta country for the pur-^ 
pose of restoring the Peishwa to his capital: au 
army under General Lake which was stationed in 
the proTiuces lately acquired from Oude, was ready 
to attack it on the north ; and another, commanded 
by General Wellesley, was advancing from Mysore 
and Hyderabad. . Holkar, not feeling himself strong 
enough to oppose them, had fled. General Weliesley 
marched rapidly to Foona to save it from the de- 
struction which Holkar's adherents had threatened ; . 
and the Peishwa was replaced upon the throne in his 
former capital. 

Scindia was now invited to join the English al- y^^j. against 
liance. But he still kept aloof. His army was Scindia andtke 
near the frontiers of the Nizam s country, and it ap- 
peared that he was desirous to join the Eajah of 
Berar, another powerful Mahratta chief, who had 
also felt himself aggrieved by the treaty of Bassein, 
and who was the first to declare war against the 
English. Scindia attempted to gain farther time 
for preparation by sending evasive , answers, but he 
was at laH obliged to say that he did not approve 
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CHAP. XIV. of tbe ireatjT of Bassein, and tbtt be would not ac- 
A. I^TlSOSi c^pt tbe proposed alliance. The annies of tbe eon- 
federate princes were tben marcbing' towarda Hjdera* 
bad, tbe capital of the Nizam : and General Wel« 
lesley, who had left Poona» and taken Abmednnggur, 
ooB of Sciodia's forts, qatcUy followed tbenit placed 
himself between their army and that dty, and forced 
them to retom. 
Gea.WeIleft- In the middle of September the two armies 
ments i^^% ^^^ ^'^^^^ ^ ^^'^ disUncc of cseh other, and the 
tack. English Oeneral made arrangements for attacking 

the enemy with Colonel StcTcnson^ who ooaamaad- 
ed tbe Nizam's force. It was agreed that the latter 
should march roond some hills to the west of their 
positiott, and thai the General himself ahoold pro- 
ceed towards the east, both joining three days after, 
and giving battle to the enemy. But while thoe 
separated from Ooknel Sterensout General WcUealey 
heard that Seindia's influitiy Wfs encamped quite 
close to him, on the banks of the Kaitna, a small 
river which flowed near. He resolved to attack 
them forthwith. He sent a messenger to Colonel 
Stevenson, ordering him to return as rapidly as pos- 
sible;^ and then rode on with the cavalry to recon« 
noitre. 

Encampment After a abort tide, he reached some high ground, 
ritta arm^ '^" fwm whioh he SOW the cncmy in full force, cavalry 
and artillery as well as infantry, encamped on the 
opposite bank of the Kaitna. In their rear ran 
another small stream, named the Juab, which joined 
the Kaitna a little below the village of Assave, and 
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formed witk it an aeote angle. The whole Mah- CHAP. xiv. 
ratta host was spread out below him. Eighty can- a. dTTsos, 
non guarded the nanow stream; 50,000 trained 
warriors were behind them ; and the tents of the 
camp were seen covering the plain for miles. The 
sounds of life came upward from that huge host, in 
wbidi ereiy manner of workman had his stcMre, and 
every trade was carried on as regularly as in one of 
their own towns. 

The English infaatry had now come up. The The battle of 
General had made his arrangements. Numerous as !f*^*' 

Sept. 23rd. 

the Mahrattas were they must be engaged, and the 
English were led forward as if to attack the ene- 
my's front. They had not gone far, however, when 
th^ were ordered to mareh to their right, and to 
cross the river at a ford near its junction with the 
Juah. Under a tremendous ^ve they dashed through 
the water, ascended the rocky banks, and formed 
on the plain beyond, with their infantry in ad- 
vance and their cavalry in the rear. Rapidly as 
these movements had been made, they had been fol- 
lowed by the enemy, who as quickly changed his 
frontr His (eft was now on Assaye and his right on 
the Kaitna ; and his cannon swept the triangular 
space on which the small brave English army hftd 
deployed. No time was to be lost. The enemy's 
artillery were as ten to one. The infantry were, 
therefore, ordered forward to capture the hostile guns. 
Part of the line was broken by the deadly fire, and 
the Mahratta horse attempted to charge through it, 
but they were driven back by the English cavalry. 
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CHAP. XIV. There was a fearful straggle also at the village of 
A. DTlsOd. '^^^Ajf , whieh had been attacked owing to the mis- 
apprehension of an order. Bat the Tillage was car- 
ried : the enemy's line gare war, and the cavalry 
charged again. Down fell horse and rider. Besist- 
anoe was in vain. The wild, irregular Mlahrattas 
were no match for the firm front of the English dra- 
goons and tlieir sepoy comrades. Once only they 
rallied : and some, who had been past as dead, rose 
up and fought again. But one more charge of those 
terrible horses drove them back. The retreat was 
quickened: the whole Mahratta army fled: and 
England had gained one of her most brilliant victo- 
ries in the East. 
The ctptnre Meanwhile General lake had advanced to Delhi. 
^ S°^' Qn ]j{, yf^y ]|0 iijij taken the strong fort of Alighur, 
'the result of which success was, that M. Perron, the 
most eminent Prencbman in Scindia's service, desert- 
ed the cause that he had so long upheld. 
The battle of The Hahrattas were encamped in a strong position 

near Delhi : a swamp was on each side of them, and 
. Sept. 11th, 

the high ground on which they wore located, was de- 
fended by nearly a hundred pieces of cannon. The 
English came within sight of this formidable anay, 
after a march of eighteen miles *. but their General 
resolved to attack it at once. By a pretended flight, 
he drew the tmemy from their strong position into the 
open country. When the Mahrattas saw the English 
cavalry, which was in advance, retreating, they rush- 
ed eagerly and wildly forward, fancying that they 
were to obtain an easy victory. As toon, however. 
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as the horsemen reached the infantry, they moved off CAHP. xiv. 
to the right and to the left ; and the latter, passing ^ pTsos. 
on, drove the enemy back, charged up to the muzzles 
of the guns, and, then, leaving room for the cavalry 
to gallop through their ranksj left them to follow the 
beaten foe. 

Several Frenchmen surrendered after this battle, Surrender of 
and no French officer of note remained in the enemy's J^s^.^g^°£ ghaK 
camp^the Mahrattas were left to fight their battles Alum. - 
aloue. The city of Delhi was taken out of their 
power, and Shah Alum, the poor old Emperor, who had 
years ago caused so much alarm in Bengal, was 
released from a cruel bondage, during which he had 
been ill-treated by several captors in succession, had 
been half-starved, and eventually deprived of sight. 

General Lake then proceeded to Agra, which he j^^ 1,^4^1^ 
captured; but another large army, called the *«In- I^swarcc. 
vincibles of the Deckan," was advancing towards ^^^' ^**' 
the city of Delhi, and he immediately retraced his 
steps to encounter it. As he drew near, he felt so 
impatient to come within sight of the enemy, that 
he left the infantry with orders to follow, and rode 
on rapidly with his cavalry alone. He c^me np 
with the Mahrattas at a village called Laswaree, 
where a brilliant cavalry action took place. The 
enemy appeared to - be in retreat, as the English ap-> 
proached, and General Lake, therefore, ordered the 
few men who were with him. to charge. Though it 
appeared like riding to certain death, there was no 
hesitation. At the sound of the bugle, and at the 
call of duty, those brave men rode on, as others 
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CHAP. XIV. have done since; dosbed through tbe awful fire; and 
A. IX Tsos. ^o^ig^^ boldly among the thiok masaei of their 
foes. But it was all in vain. They were obliged to 
retire for a time. 

The victory. The remainder of the army having arrived, the 
Mahrattas proposed to sijurrender their guns, and to 
leave the battle-field. The English leader, anxious 
to save life, and to give his tired soldiers rest, agreed 
to their proposal, and gave them an hour to consider. 
The hour passed away, and there was no message, 
no sign of retreat. And now the real battle began, 
A column of English infantry led the way, and were 
soon in the midst of the fire. Part of the line held 
back, and the King's 76th, some of the ISth and the 
16th B. N. I., were left alone, to march on hrarely 
through the shot and shelli and to repel a charge 
from the Mahratta horse. This band of heroes, as 
Greneral Lake called them, fought nobly ; but they 
were cat off from the others, and it was neeeasaiy to 
help them. The dragoons were ordered to the front. 
As they rode by, they were received with cheers 
from the 76th, and, echoing back their comrades' 
hurrahs, they galloped through the Mahratta foroea 
and beat them off. Then came the advance of the 
whole English line. The General put himself at 
their head. His horse was shot under him, and, as 
he was mounting another, his son was struck down 
by his side. But he oould not stay to grieve or to 
assist^ for the long line of English soldiers were 
pressing forward with the bayonet. Foot to foot, 
and hand to hand, the Mahrattas fought desperately : 
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but they were driven back, although they did not CHAP. XIV. 
cease the struggle, until every one of their guns had j^^ dTIsos. ' 
been taken. After this battle, Scindia's army in the 
north existed only in name. 

In the south. General Wellesley had followed up Scindia's aus- 
the victory of Assaye by sharp and rapid move- f^""' ^'^^''^ 
ments. Scindia pretended to desire peace, and a 
truce was made with him ; but the Hajah of Berar 
was still in the field, and Scindia was, in reality, 
making as much delay as possible to enable reinforce- m. . .., 
ments to come up to him. Advancing rapidly, Argaum. 
General Wellesley met the Hajah's forces, with which Nov. 27th. 
a number of Scindia's were also found, at Argaum 
in the province of Berar. There was hardly half an 
hour of day-light left : but there was time enough to 
beat the enemy. The battle was a straightforward one. 
The steady advance of English infantry carried all 
before them. A few of the sepoys, who had fought 
courageously at Assaye, wavered under the enemy's 
fire ; but they soon rallied, and, throughout the re- 
mainder of the day, fought as heartily as the rest. 
The moon arose that evening on the Mahratta forces 
in full retreat, and enabled the English cavahry to 
pursue them for several miles. 

But the enemy still held out. The battle of Capture of 

Argaum was succeeded by the capture of a strong *^ ^ "^' 
i.f :.^.ii A ^ Dec. 15th. 

fort, named Gawilghur, after a severe march over 

steep mountains and through almost impracticable 

ravines. The Bajput commandant fought bravely, 

but the garrison did not follow his example, and the 
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CHAP. XIV, fort was taken with less trouble than the strength of 

A. dTTsos. ^^3 position warranted. 

Peace with the After the fall of this strongliold, the Rajah of 

' i> 7^r^ Berar asked for peace, which was granted to him 
upon his promising to cede the province of Cuttack 
and to dismiss all European adventurers from his ser- 
vice. A large portion of territory was also ceded to 
the Nizam, who had been a faithful ally of the Eng- 
lish throughout the war. 

Peace with Scindia also yielded. He ceded the tract of 

country situated between the rivers Jurana and 
Dec. 30th. 

Ganges, which had lately been held by Trench offi- 
cers ; renounced all claims upon the English Govern - 
ment and their allies, the Nizam, the Guicowar, and 
the Peishwa ; and to submit any dispute which he 
might have with the Peishwa to the decision of the 
English Government. The Mahratta war was thus 
brought to a close. It had lasted only five montLs : 
but in that short time many a hard-fought battle 
had taken place, and many a victory had been added 
to the battle-^oll of England. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



ANOTHER WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS/ 

From A. D. 1804 to A. D. 1806. 

Holkar'9 8U9picioU8 conduct during the war — HUin* 
Solent mcMage to General Lake—GeneralLakeU 
army set in motion — Pursuit after Holkar — fie- 
turn of the English army — CuL Monson*s disas- 
trous retreat-^Defence of Delhi ^The English 
army, in two divisions, pursues Holkar — The ca- 
valry defeat him near Furruckabad— The infantry 
at Deeg — Favourable operations in the west-^ Cap- 
ture of Deeg— Siege of Bhurtpore— Every assault 
repulsed — Ameer Khan — Rajah of Bhurtpore yields 
^^Alliance between Holkar and Scindia — Marquis 
Oomwallis returns to India — His death — Sir 
George Barlow becomes Governor-General— Fresh 
treaty with Scindia — Holkar fUes to the Punjab — 
Pursuit after him —J treaty of peace concluded — 
The English abandon their allies. 
Danger was still to be expected from the Mah-^ 
rattas. Daring the war which had just been con- 
cluded, the conduct of Holkar had been very suspi- 
cious. He seemed at first inclined to assist Scindia 
and the Bajah of Berar, but he refrained from doing 
so. The i*apid victories of the English appear to 
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A, D. 1801. 



CHAP. XV. have filled him with dismay, and he remained in- 
active until those chieftains had been defeated. 
Then, however, he began to shew what his intentions 
really were. He wrote to several native princes to 
rouse them against the English : and he plundered 
the territories of several English allies. 

Holkar's inso- As these proceedings could not be -permitted 
* without remonstrance, General Lake wrote to inform 
him that .such acts could not be tolerated, and requir- 
ed him to withdraw his thieving army from the 
frontier of the British territory. Holkar's answer 
was full of insolence. He professed to desire peace, 
but required the English to give him several.rich 
provinces; to permit his demanding chout, or a tax 
from the native rulers that their countries might not 
be plundered; and to make a treaty with him, 
similar to the oi^e which had lately been concluded 
with Scindia. 
Pursuit after This w|ifl as much as asking (or war. General 
Lake's army was immediately set in motion,; and 
Colonel Itfurxay was ordered to maroh from Guzerat 
towards Oogein. Holkar was, at the time, employ- 
ed in plunderii^g the territory of the Bajaliof Jypoor, 
nn ally of the English ; but General Lake seat for- 
ward a detachment under Colonel Mon&on for the pro- 
tection of that prince, and Holkar retired towards 
the )3outh. The English, after capturing the fortress 
of Tonk iBa^ipi^ra, continued the pursuit. Holkar, 
however, retreated so rapidly that they could not over- 
take him ; and the troops suffered severely from the 
heat, the fatigue of the march, and want of provisions. 
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Thinking, therefore, that the detachment under Co- CHAP. XV. 

lonel Monson was strong enough to keep Holkar in ^ Di^YsOi. 

check, and desirous of sparing his men, General 

Lake returned with his force towards Cawnpore. 

But whatever were the trials of the soldiers before, 

they were now increased a thousand-fold. The march 

back was most disastrous. Hundreds dropped down 

on the wayside to die, overcome by the hot winds 

which raged all day, by thirsty and by fatigue. 

Meanwhile, some irregular cavalry had attacked a Slight sue 
^ , . , 1 -. -I cesses. 

party of the enemy with success, and aflerwaros 

joined Colonel Mouson's troops : and Ameer Khan, 
a chieftain in the service of Holkar, had treacherous- 
ly fallen upon some sepoys and artillery, who bad 
concluded a truce with the commander of a fort 
which they were besieging, on the promise of its sur- 
render; but he was afterwards beaten by a small 
party of British sepoys. 

While General Lake wap retiring, Cobnel Mopson ColMonson^s 
continued his southward march, with the iuteution of * ^*^^^ 
joining Colonel Murray, who was advancing from the 
opposite direction. But as he proceeded, he found 
more and more difficulty in procuring supplies for 
his men; he heard that Colonel Murray had fallen 
back ; and he imagined that Holkar was too weak or 
too dispiritedi to attempt any offensive movement. 
He resolved, therefore, to retreat : and leaving the 
irregular cavalry under Lieutenant Lucan at the place 
of his encampment, with orders to follow in half an 
hour, and to inform him of the enemy's move- 
ments, be turned bis back on Holkar. It was an 
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CHAP. XV. error in judgment only, for Colonel Monson himself 
A D^T804 ^^ * hTa\e man and a devoted soldier. 
His disastrous We have already remarked how disastrous a re- 
Jul V 8th. *^®^*' before the Mahrattas always proves. Direct- 
ly the enemy heard that Colonel Monson had com- 
menced his march, they hastened after him, attacked 
and overwhelmed the small party of cavalry which, 
had been left behind, and pursued the remainder of 
the detachment, which had reached the Mokundra 
Pass, a steep and difficult defile between Eota and 
Neemuch. Here they attacked the retreating troops 
on almost every side, but the small party of Eng- 
lish stood their ground firmly, and beat them off. 
Colonel Monson had at first intended only to retreat 
as far as the Mokundra Pass. Fearing, however, 
that the enemy might intercept him, he retired to 
Kota, the capital of a professedly friendly Bajah, who 
nevertheless refused to admit him within the walls 
of the town. Backward marched the detachment in 
the greatest distress : the streams were overflowing 
their banks ; the troops were in want of food ; the 
guns had to be spiked and left behind ; and the 
enemy's cavabry made frequent attacks. Yet no 
impression could be effected on it ; whenever there 
was any fighting, success was always on the side of 
the English. But treachery was at work. Some of 
the native ofiicers entered into correspondence 
with the enemy, and two companies of sepoys 
and some irregular cavabry went over to Holkar. 
As Colonel Monson drew near a position of safety, 
one more desperate attempt was made to overcome 
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Lim^ but it was repulsed. After that action, how- CHAP. XV. 
ever, all order was lost, the firm front shewn against . ^"Tsoi 
danger was no more seen, and every one escaped, as 
best he could, to Agra, where the last straggler ar- 
rived on the 3 1st of August, about two months af- 
ter tbe first backward step had been taken. 

But the year was not to close without retrieving Reassembling 
this disaster, which was calculated to cause a feel- ^^^ "^ ' 
ing of disaffection against the English throughout all 
India. General Lake's army was speedily reassem- 
bled, and by the 22nd of September it was at Agra, 
ready to take the field. Holkar had advanced to 
Muttra, a little higher up the Jumna, and leaving 
his cavalry behind, sent forward his infantry and guns 
to capture Delhi. But he was completely baffled. 
The Resident, Colonel Ochterlony, and Colonel Burns c • i. j 
placed the city in the best state of defence that they fence of Delhi, 
could adopt, and, with only a few native troops^ ^q 15th. 
defended it for eight days against Holkar's numerous 
army. Fart of the garrison mutinied, but the re- 
mainder fought gloriously ; and the courage shewn 
at Delhi is deserving of greater praise than any 
other incident in the war. 

Defeated at Delhi, Holkar proceeded to ravage Division of the 

the surrounding country. General Lake, therefore, ?°Kh8h army 
^ ^ ' into two por- 

dividing his army into two portions, gave the com- tious, 

mand of the infantry and foot artillery to General 
Prazer, with orders to bring Holkar*s infantry to ac- 
tion ; and, taking with him the greater part of the 
cavalry and the horse artillery, started in pursuit of 
Holkar, who, with his cavalry, was busily engaged in 
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CHAP. XV. plunder and excess. The chase was long. Holkar 
A Pn804. ^^P^ ^^ continual motion : but the English cavalr^' 
closely followed him "at every turn. 

Defeat of Hoi- At length, one evening, General Lake heari that 
kar's cavalry at , , . - ^ , 

Fiirruckabad. the enemy was encamped near tne city of Fumicka- 

Kov. 17th. jjg^^^ which was only 36 miles in advance. Although 
his men had just finished a long march, lie ordered 
them to mount again. All night they rode on rapid- 
ly. The moon was shining ; they were in high 
spirits at the thought of meeting their chief foe ; 
they had just heard of a victory gained by their com- 
rades ; and the cool, crisp air kept off fatigue. In 
the grey of the morning, they came in sight of 
Uolkar's camp, in which the horses were still stand- 
ing at their picketsi and most of the men lay sleep- 
ing by their side. A round of grape shot told them 
that the English were coming ; and, a few moments 
after, the English cavalry were riding through and 
through the startled camp. A few of the Mahrattas 
bad found time to mount their horses, and to flee as 
quickly as possible ; and among these was Holkar 
himself, who ran away among the first. 

The battle of In the meantime, while General Lake was chas- 
DecfiT 
Nov. 13th. log Holkar*8 cavalry, General Frazer had destroyed 

his infantry. The English army came in sight of 

the Mahrattas on the 12th November, and fonnd 

them encamped in a very strong position in the 

neighbourhood of Deeg. Their right was near a 

village built on rising ground ; their left was close 

to the town ; a large lake was in their rear ; 

and a long swamp lay spread before their camp. 
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Very early on the following morning, the troops CHAP. XV. 
were led out to the attack. They were obliged to a, 1)71804, 
mareh some distaace to the left to avoid the swamp. 
The King's 76th regiment, which had highly dis- 
tinguished itself before, was in advance. The fortified 
village was qniddy carried ; and the eoldiers ran 
down from it to the first range of guns, and captur- 
ed them. Ottesr regiments hastened after the gal- 
lant 76thj and supported it. During the struggle 
at the second battery. General Frazer was mortally 
wounded, and Colonel Monson assumed the com- 
mand. Fart of the army staid behind to keep the 
enemy near the swamp in check : but the rest hasten- 
ed ibrvrard ; battery after battery, which appeared 
one after another for the space of two miles, had to 
be taken at the point of the bayonet. At length 
the last was stormed and carried, and the conquer- 
ing soldiers found themselves close to Deeg, the guns 
of which were fired at them, and compelled them to 
retire. Meanwhile the enemy had regained the first 
range of cannon, and turned them against the Eng- 
lish, but they were gallantly retaken by Captain 
Norford of the 76th at the head of only twenty- 
eight men. The troops who had taken the batteries, 
had now returned to drive off the enemy's forces 
near the swamp, which had hitherto been kept in 
check by the party left behind for that purpose : but 
as soon as they appeared, the Mahrattas fied, and , 
many, in their headlong flight, were drowned in the 
morass. The victory was complete ; and the rem- 
nant of Holkar'e in&ntry, beaten and subdued, 
sought refuge behind the walls of Deeg. 
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CHAP. XV. After this engagement, Coloner Monson withdrew 
A. IxT804. *^ Muttra, a little to the east of Deeg, where he re- 

Reunion of the joined the cavalry under Lord Lake. Both divisions 

ry°andmfantrv' °^ *^® reunited army had done the work set before 
them, having beaten the enemy at different points, 
and completely dispersed Holkar's forces. 
Operations in In the south, Colonel Wallace had taken Chandore 

Malwa. andJaulnah, and subdued all Holkar's possessions 

in the Deckan : and Colonel Murray, who had fallen 
back for a time, and had thus partly caused Colonel 
Monson's retreat, had taken Oogein, Indore, and the 
whole of the province of Malwa. 
The siege of General Lake's ariny proceeded, in the next place, 

Dec.l6thto33d. to the town and fort of Deeg, whither many of 
Holkar's troops had fled for refuge after the battle. 
Deeg belonged to the Eajah of Bhurtpore, who had 
been one of the first to seek an alliance with the 
English at the commencement of the war, and to 
whom very favourable terms had been granted. He 
had, however, assisted Holkar in many ways ; it 
was ascertained that he had entered into correspon- 
dence with that chief ; and, at the battle of Deeg, 
his men had fought against the English, his guns 
had fired on them, and his fortress had been a 
refuge to their foes. It was, therefore, necessary to 
punish his treachery. In the middle of December, 
the army appeared before the town. The enemy was 
posted within and around it, and had, on either side, 
erected several formidable batteries. In a few days 
a practicable breach was made : and three parties 
were formed to carry the place, one on the right to 
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take the batteries on the one side, another on the CHAP. XV. 

left to attack the fortifications on the other, and the a. 1)71804. 

third was the storming party. All were successful. 

The town was taken, and the fort was surrendered 

on the following day. 

The Rajah's capital still remained to be captured, The siege of 
- fihurtpore. 

and preparations were made for the siege, Bhurt- ^^^ j^^ gnd 

pore was a very strong place, eight miles in extent, to Feby. 22nd 
enclosed by a high mud wall, and a broad, deep 
moat, and defended by a numerous and determined 
garrison. Many attempts were made to take it by 
assault : but all failed. . The enemy fought des- 
perately ; they rolled down on the advancing co« 
lumns large stones, jars of boiling oil, logs of wood, 
and every missile upon which tliey could lay their 
hands : the English soldiers fought as fiercely ; 
they fixed their bayonets in the wall, and climbed 
up the dangerous stair, one here and there reaching 
the top, and placing the English flag on the ram- 
parts, only to be cut down on the spot. On each 
occasion, however, they were obliged to retire. 
Some of the men who had fought bravely at Las- 
waree and D^eg, refused one day to advance, but, 
the next, retrieved their character by the most des- 
perate valour. But all was in vain : no impression 
could be made on the thick nud walls of Bhurtpore. 

During the siege, Holkar, who was now too weak Ameer Khan's 
to do much damage himself, despatched Ameer Khan, ™ra«ding fo- 
one of his most savage retainers, to inflict as much 
mischief as possible on the neighbouring territories 
of the English, and thus to create a. diversion in 
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CHAP. XV. favour of tlie besieged. Gatherii^; around him hia 

A. iTTsos. wild honemeiiy Ameer Khan inyaded the Ck>mfiaii]f's 

newly acquired possessions, leaviag buraiug villagies 

aud trampled fields in his track. This incursion^ 

* 
hoirever, did not affect the siege of Bhurtpore. The 

cavalry were sent after him ( and, chasing him hither 
and thither, over mountains and through valleys, 
across rivers and through dark forests, they came up 
with him, almost destroyed his marauding band, aud 
returned in triumph to the English army, which 
was stiU encamped before the unconquered fort. 
The siege turn- General Lake, finding that the place could not be 
ade. ' taken by assault, resolved to turn the siege into a 

blockade. But the Bajah of Bhartpore was weary 
of the war. He had undertaken it to help Holkar, 
and, now that Holkar was powerless, he desired to 
desert his cause. New guns were daily received in 
the English camp to replace those which had become 
useless during the siege ; fresh supplies were coming 
in ; and there was no sign that General Lake would 
leave the place, until he had accomplished his object, 
although ha had; for a time, abandoned his old 
Peace with the '^°®''*®"» before the town. The Bijah, therefore. 
Rajah of Bhurt- cmked for peace, which was granted to him on better 
April 17th. terms than he could have reasonably expected. He 
agreed to pay twenty lacks of rupeea for the expenses 
of the war ; to restore some territory which the Eng- 
lish had formerly given him ; and to leave the for- 
tress of Deeg in their possession, until his fidelity 
should be fully proved. 
Meanwhile Holkar had joined Scindia, who vfa* 
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again prepared for war. There kad been disputes CHAP. xv. 
between Scindia tod the English, sinee the conelu- ^ pfieoo. 
sion of the treaty whieh we hare already mentioned, Lord Lake's 
bttt his conduct had grown more and more suspicions g^J^^ *^n'd 
since the failure at Bburtpore. Released from the Scindia. 
siege of that place. General Lake, who had recently ^' 
been made a peer for his former serviees, was free to 
follow Holkar and his new ally, and, at the approach 
of the English, they both retreated. 

At this time, the Marquis Cornwallis arrived from Retnrn of Lord 
England as Governor- General, with the full determi- ^J^iy 3(Hh. 
nation of following a different course of policy from 
that which had been pursued by the Marquis Wel- 
lesley. He bad been instructed to make peace with 
Holkar, if he possibly could : but, as he was on his 

way to join Lord Lake he was taken ill, and died at His deatii. 

Oct* 5tli* 
Ghazipore near Benares. Sir George Barlow, the 

senior member of Council, succeeding to the post of 

Governor-General, proceeded to carry out the views 

of his predecessor^ and entered into negotiations with 

Scindia and Holkar. 

Scindia imllkediately agreed to peace. Very fa- Peace with 

Scindia. 
Tonrable terms were granted to him; the treaty be- Nov. 23rd. 

fore made with him by General Wellesley was con- 
firmed ; the Fort of Gwalior was surrendered to him, 
with part of the territories of the Bana of Gohud, 
one of the ancient alUes of the English ; a pension 
was given him ; and estates in the English posses- 
sions were bestowed upon his wife and daughter. 

But Holkar was still up in arms, and had fled to Holkar flees 
the Punjab, in fuU expectation that the Sikhs and *<> ^^^ ^"°i*^' 
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CHAP. XV. Affgtians would afford him help. Poroes were sent 
A ^TToA- ^ ctt^ off ^^ retreat ; but he manaffed to out- 

A. 1/. lOUO. ^ " 

manoeuvre them, and to reach the country of the 
Sikhs. Lord Lake's army was quickly iu pursuit. 
It had reached the banks of the river Beah, the 
Sikhs had refused to aid Holkar, and that teacher- 
ous and dangerous enemy was in the power of the 
English ; when Lord Lake was ordered to enter into 
treaty with him. The brave English conqueror had 
spoken firmly and decidedly against the new arrange- 
ments : but his voice was unheeded. That part of 
Peace witK Holkar's territories which the English had subdued, 
Dplj*'24ih ^^^* restored to him ; ho was allowed to return to 
them by an appointed route ; and possessions to the 
north of the river Chumbal, which the English had 
at first reserved for themselves, were given up : 
thus honouring and enriching him, who had ever 
shewn himself a most unrelenting, bitter foe to 
England. 

Sir G. Bar- The unreasonable desire for peace which then 
licT * ^^^^ ^' prevailed, induced Sir George Barlow to act unwisely 
and unfairly. He fixed upon the river Jumna as- 
the boundary line of the English territories on the 
north ; broke the alliance with most of the native 
states upon the other side of it ; refused help to the 
Bsjahs of Jypoor and Boondee, both of whom bad 
shewn themselves true and faithful to the English 
cause, and had done every thing to uphold it during 
the war ; left them to the revenge of Scindia and 
Holkar, although they had stronger claims to the 
support of the English Govemmenti than any other 
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of the native princes in the north ; and was only CHAP. xv. 

prevented from following the same selfish policy ^^ d~1800, 

with regard to the Rajahs of Bhurtpore and 

Machery, by the stern remonstrance of Lord Lake, 

although the former had shewn in his condact 

through the time of warfare a striking contrast to 

the loyal Eajah of Jypoor. With one voice the best 

writers on Indian History, and foremost among them 

the officer by whom the treaties with Scindia and 

Iloikar were concluded,* condemn the unslatesman- 

like, narrow, foolish policy which was then adopted. 

Peace was gained : but at a price far greater than 

that of the most protracted war ; for Englishmen 

ought always to count Honour dearer than their 

lives. 



Sir Johu Malcolm. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE ABMINISTEATIONS OF 8IE GSOBOB BARLOW 
AKD LORD MIKtO. 

From A. D. 1806 to A. D. 1813. 
Fro/ound peace tkrmtghout Briiisk Iniia^Mutiny 
at FeOore—Manaere of ike European eoUiere who 
were eMumed ihere^The ea;ealrif come from Arcoi 
—Suppreuion of the muUnjf—Quaee of the dit- 
turbance— Treatment of the mutineere— Suppression 
of the mutiny in other placee^lord Minto be- 
comes 6ovemor-9ener(d—Sir George Barlow w 
appointed Governor of Madras^-Departure from 
the peace policy — Occurrences at Poona and Fy- 
derabad — Embassies to Persia and Cabul — Unpo- 
pularUy of Sir George Barlow— The Tent Con- 
tract — Disgraceful mutiny at Madras— jiffair at 
Seringapatam— Return to duty -^Restoration of 
peace and quiet — Expeditions against Java^ Bour* 
Ion, and the Isle of France — Signs of approach- 
ing warfare^ Disputes with the GoorHas — Quar^ 
rtl with the Burmese — Departure of Lord Minto> 

There was now profound peace throughout the 
English possessions in India. Beyond them, how- 
ever, there were continual wars and tumults : but 
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Sir George Barlow still adhered to the views which CHAP. XVI. 
he had adopted, and which were urged upon him ^ DTTsOd 
from England ; he would not interfere with disputes 
between the native states ; and he would not ase the 
enormous power gained by the English for those high 
purposes for which it had been given. Esther he re« 
joiced at the thought, that the quarrels of the Mab- 
ratta chieftains would keep them from warfare with 
the English, and turn to the profit of the English Go- 
vernment. But although We must condemn Sir 
George Barlow's policy in this respect, we must praise 
the manner in which he used peace for the good of 
those directly under him in the province of Bengal. 

In the midst, however, of the quiet that prevailed, The mutiay of 
the dwellers in British India were startled by the j^iy i^otlu 
news of an alarming outbreak near Madras. Very early 
in the morning of the 10th of July, 1806, while it 
^as still dark, the sepoys stationed at Vellore, a 
town which is situated eighty-four miles to the west 
of Fort St. George, arose and murdered the greater 
part of the European oBioers and soldiers who were 
residing in that place. Silently and secretly they 
assembled on the parade ground ; marched to the 
barracks of the European soldiers ; and, surrounding 
them, placed before the door a field piece, with which 
they frequently fired upon the unarmed men within. 
The Euglish soldiers could not return the fire, 
for they had no ammunition, and they were unable 
to charge out against their numerous foes. Some of 
the rebels had, in the meantime, gone to watch the 
houses of the officers, and to murder every one who 

8 
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CHAP. xvr. qaitfeed them, and by tkese Colowl Fgncourt, wko 
A. DTlioe, commanded, was mortally wounded : others had pro- 
ceeded to seeure the powder magazine ; and a third 
party had entered the houses of the English resi- 
dents and slain all whom they had enoountered. Soon 
after it was light, a few officers, who bad bravely de- 
fended themselves in one of the houses, contrived to 
enter the barracks ; led the men who stiU remained 
nnwounded, to the door, where they captured the 
gun, and, fighting their way out, reached the top of 
one of the gateways where they kept their adversa- 
ries at bay. The officers were killed in the struggle ; 
and a serjeant, named Bsodie, assumed command of 
the survivors* 

Agsistance ifc- But news of these events had been carried to Ar- 
toU cot, which was only nine miles off; and, while brave 

Serjeant Brodie and his comrades were fighting de8« 
perately, there was seen in the distance a eloud of 
dust, which told them that help was near. It was a 
regiment of dragoons and the 7th native cavalry 
galloping to the fescue. Before them, rode furious- 
ly a single hdrseman — the commander of the dra- 
goons. He reached the gateway. A rope made of 
the soldiers* belts was let down to him. By 
help of this he clambered up the ramparts, where he 
put himself at the head of the soldiers ; and led 
them on to one more charge against the murderers 
of their countrymen. Presently the dragoons came 
up with the galloper guns ; battered in the gate 
of the fort ; charged through and through the re- 
bels i and did not put up their swords, until the i 
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blood of hundreds had flowed for the blood of those CHAP. xvr. 
BO fottlly slain. A. dTTsOO. 

Various causes contributed to this fearful mutiny. Causes of the 
Orders had beisn given that the sepoys were to up- mutiny, 
pear upon parade without ^ny of the marks which 
Hindus wear upon their foreheads to indicate their 
caste ; that they were to cut their beards and 
mustaches after one unifonn fashion ; and that they 
were to wear a turban which, they imagined, was 
like an English hat. Many supposed that these 
changes were ordered, because the Government wish- 
ed to force them all to become Christians. This 
feeling was increased by the speeches and counsel of 
rebellious men, who were willing to rouse them, by 
any means, against the English rule. But there was 
something further and deeper concealed under these 
things. The sons of Tippoo Sultan were in confine- 
ment at Vellore. They were treated kindly, and al- 
lowed to hold intercourse with many of the inhabi- 
tants of the town. Vellore was full of those who 
looked back with regret to the days of Mahomedan 
greatness in Mysore ; of men who had been secretly 
preparing to raise the sons of Tippoo to their father's 
power ; and of namerous beggars, dervishes, and 
fakeers, who had proceeded from man to man with 
false stories of English oppression and with pretend*^ 
ed promises of assistance from Mahomedan states. 
The regiments at Vellore were principally composed 
of Mahomedans and of persons &om Mysore, who 
eagerly listened to these idle tales. The green flag 
of Tippoo had been hoisted during the disturbanoe ; 
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VHkV. XVi and it seems certain thit, even if the priaoes tkem* 
A. iTTsoa. ^^^^ ^^ °^^ incite the sepoys to rise in their be- 
half, the rebels entertained thoughts of raising again 
the Mahomedan dynasty, and, at the same time be- 
lieved the absurd stories of the Goyemment inter- 
fering with their religion. 
Treatment of The sons of Tippoo were remoyed to Calcutta, 
where they were kept under a mild restraint. The 
ringleaders in the rebellion were brought to trial : a 
few were executed ; others were dismissed the 
service ; and quiet again prevailed, although the 
feeling of confidence between the Madras sepoys 
and their officers, which existed before the outbreak, 
was not restored for several months. The regula- 
tions about the sepoys' dress were altered. 
Supprcsnon Vellore, however, was not the only place where a 
iu oth^r places, mutinous spirit was shewn. At Secunderabad, Wal- 
lajabad, Nundidroog and other places, there were 
signs of rebellion : but it was averted by the firm- 
ness of some commanding officers, and by the good 
sense of others in not insisting upon the use of the 
turban which the sepoys disliked. 
Arriral of While the trials of the men that had been engage 
ed in this outbreak were taking pbice. Lord Minto, 
who had a short time before been appointed Go- 
remor-General, landed at Madras, remained there a 
short time, and then proceeded to Calcutta. The 
Governor of Madras had returned to England, and 
Sir George Barlow succeeded him. 
^f0iinxefrom Lord Minto came to India firmly resolved to fol« 
ir*!«^P^ cy* i^y hig predecessor's views with regard to the non^ 
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interference with native states, and to spend his time CHAP. XVI. 
in the internal administration of the country : but, j^^ dTiSO?. 
strong as his own wishes and the directions from 
England on the subject were, he wa^ obliged to de- 
part from the course which had been lately follow- 
ed. He found that not only the interests, but the 
safely, of the English possessions in India were in 
danger by refusing to give help where it was really 
needed. Ameer Khan, the robber chieftain whom 
we have already mentioned, relying upon the English 
withholding assistance, invaded the territories of the 
Rajah of Berar ; but the Governor- General ordered 
an English force to oppose him, and he rapidly re- 
treated to plunder in districts farther off. 

Assistance was given to the Peishwa in bringing Transactions 
some of his unruly people into subjection : and the jjyjjgy^jjj^j/^" 
Governor- General also interfered with the internal af- 
fairs of another ally, and, contrary to the wishes of the 
Nizam, appointed, as minister at the Court of Hyder- 
abad, a person whom he desired to see holding that 
station. 

At this time fears were entertained by the English Bnglish embas- 
in India about the danger of French and Russian courts!* ^^^^^^ 
invasion through the mountainous countries to the 
north. Even now such fears have not altogether 
died away : but at the time of which we are writing 
they were very strong. A splendid embassy was, 
therefore, sent to the king of Cabul : but no satis- 
factory treaty could be concluded with him on ac 
count of the domestic tumults and troubles in that 
land. Another embassy which had been sent to the 
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r:HAP. xyi. Shah of Fenia was more successfttl. Both these 
A« D. 1909, expeditions were useful in correcting the imperfect 
knowledge of those countries which Englishmen had 
previously possessed. 
VnpopnUrity 8jr Oeorge Barlow, now Governor of Madras, was 
]4<w at Madrai. ^^^X unpopular at his new station. He bad brouglit 
with him from Calcutta the principles of economy 
which the Court of Directors had urged upon him, 
when Governor- General : but, although he was desir* 
Otts of reducing the expenses of Government, even 
by unpopular measures, the principal act which 
The Tent Con- brought upon liim the dislike of the officers in the 
^ Madras army was effected under instructions from 

the Bengal Government. The commandants of re- 
giments had been hitherto accustomed to receive an 
allowance for providing tents for their men. This 
was called the Tent Contract. It was now abolished : 
and this proceeding irritated the Madras oflScera, 
Another source of quarrel was, that their Commander- 
in-Chief was not allowed a seat in Council. 

Maliny at The discontent ataong the officers increased day 
by day. They brought serious charges against 
Colonel /. Munro, who had written the report 
about the Tent Contract, accusing him of false 
insinuations against the army: and, a short time 
afterwards. General Macdowall, the Commander-in- 
Chief, annoyed at being excluded from a seat in 
Council, put Colonel Munro under arrest. There 
were thus two parties at Madras. The Governor 
was at the head of the one in favour of Colonel 
Munro ; and General Macdowall was the leader of 
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tbe other. The Goveraor ordered ike prisoBer't re- CHAP. xvr. 
lease; and, on the Commander-iQ-Chiers refusing to ^ pTTeoo* 
accede to his request, released him himself. Irritat- 
ed at this additional slight. General Maodowall re« 
signed his Appointment, and returned to England. 
After his departure, the Adjutant General and the 
Deputy Adjutant General were suspended, because 
tliey had published a General Order against Govern- 
xnent, which the Commauder-in-Ghief had written 
previous, to his embarkation ; and several command- 
ing officers were also aospended, or removed from 
their commands, because they had signed memorials 
against the proceedings of Grovemment. These pro* 
ceedings iacreased the spirit of disaffection. It 
spread from the officers to the men. At Masuli- 
patam tliere was open mutiny. At Seringapatam^ 
the officers, annoyed by an appeal circulated by Go- 
vernment among the native officers and sepoys, open- 
ly encouraged their men in rebellion, and an engage- 
ment took place between a mutinous regiment, which 
was marching from Chittledroog to Seringapatam, 
and a body of faithful sepoys and European troops. 

At Seeunderabad idso there was mutiny. Bui Bcturnofihe 
the officers at that station were happily soon recalled autyt^^ ^ '^^ 
to a sense of duty. Colonel Close, the Besident at 
Poona, was sent to Seeunderabad ; and, though his 
counsel was at first disregarded, he Bocceeded after* 
wards in bringing matters to an amicable conclusion. 
The muiiaeers at Seringapatam and other places 
followed the example of their brethren at Seeundera- 
bad ; and an address recording their feelings of peui^ 
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CHAP. XVI. tence was sent to Lord Minto, who, at this time,* 
A. D~^1809 ^^^ Madias, where his presence seemed needfuU 
A few officers were dismissed ; others were pardon^ 
ed ; and quiet again prevailed. 
Conquest of AUhoagh there was no warfare in India during 
rod the Isle of ^'^ Minto's administration, the armies of India were 
iiauce. employed in war and triumphing abroad. The rich 

and fertile island of Java was conquered ; Bourbon 
and the Isle of Prance were taken ; and the sepoys 
shewed themselves as brave and loyal while fighting 
in a foreign land, as they had been ia their own. 
Signs of ap. But although there was peace in India at the 
prwching war- ^^^ ^^ j^^ Minto's departure, there was occasion 
to believe that it would not be of long duration. 
Soon after his arrival, disputes regarding boundaries 
arose between the English and the Nepaulese, who 
inhabit a wild and mountainous country to the north 
of Bengal. The Eajah of Nepaul had, at a later 
period, seized some land belonging to a subject of 
the Company : and the Goorkhas, a bold, fierce 
tribe, who were then engaged in warfare in Nepaul, 
had occupied a small portion of the Company's ter- 
ritories, and built a fort there. A detachment had 
been sent against them, and they had been driven 
back : but their conduct was so arrogant, that it was 
evident a war with them was near. There were dis- 
putes also with the Burmese on the frontiers of 
Chittagong : and, in the centre of India, there had 
arisen a new enemy whom we shall in a short time 
be obliged prominently to notice* Lord Minto thus 
left to his successor a heritage of war. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 
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Fhom a. D. 1813 TO A. D. 1817. 
Arrival of ike Earl qf Moira — The Qoorhhat-^ 
' They attack a maU pariy of English o» the 
frontier — ODmpteHeement qf the Ooorkha toar-^ 
JrrangmewU for an invasion ofNepaul — Lescrip^ 
tion of the country ^ Operations qf the second di* 
vision — Sicffe qf Kalunga — Advance on Jytak — 
Failure of the tUrd and fourth divisions — Success 
qf the first division^-^Nalayerh ahandoned^Tem- 
porary cesscdion of hostilities-^Ramgerh abandon^ 
ed— Attack on the heights qf Maloun — Capture of 
Almora--The Nepaulese ask for peace — The terms 
of peace — Renewal of war — ^t> D. Ochterlony 
turns the Chiriaghati Pass — Battle of Makwanpur 
— Capture qf ffariarpore— Conclusion of peace -^ 
Intrigues among the Mahrattas — The Pindarees — 
Description of their warfare — Foray into the Com* 
pang's territories — "Defeat of a Pindaree expedition 
— Preparations for extensive warfare* 

Thb next Governor-General wat the Earl of 
Moira» who afterwards beeame the Marquis of Hast- 
igns. He landed at Calcutta on the 4th of October, 
1S13, Immediately after his arrival, he was oblige 
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CHAP. XVII. ed to prepare for war. There was now no question 
A. D^814. ^^^^^ interfering with the internal affairs of neigh- 
bouring states or not. A bold and encroaching 
enemy was committing ravages upon the northern 
frontier of the Bi^sh teiriiorics ; une who would 
not listen to negotiations, treaties, or reason. 
iuciu*loa of We have stated how the GoorkUas were bent 

the Goorkhas, ^p^^ extending into their udghbours' country the 
cbnquests which they had acquired in their own. 
In May 1814, white negotiations w«e under discus* 
sion between their Govmiment and tlie English, a 
parly of Gooffchas atfaoked and destroyed a small 
force which had been stationed on the fiontiers of 
Bhotwal. This was an insult which could not be 
overlooked. Preparations for assembling an army 
were speedily made : but the war was not begun im- 
mediately on account of the season which was un- 
favourable for military operations. The Governor- 
General himself, who held also the appointment of 
Commander-in-Chief, visited the upper provinces to 
hurry forward the preparations ; and to guard the 
south-west of Bengal, and the north of the Deckan, 
from the incursions of the Pindarees, the new enemy 
to whom we have already alluded. 
Flan of invsS At last all was ready, and the plan of the cam- 

*•'*• paign arranged. The army was divided into four 

divisions. The first, under Colonel Oohterlony, 
was to attack the westernmost part of the country ; 
the second, imder General Gillespie, was to advance 
against Jy tak, one of the enemy's principal forts ; 
the thirdj under General J. B. Wood, was to proceed 
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farther to tite cast ; and the hrtt% xmiltf General CHA.P. xvir. 
Marley, vfas to advance tomurds Gatntaudoo, the a. iTTsi*. 
eapttal of tfhe kingdom. 

The enemy's conntry was thus to be invaded in Description ol 
four directions iat once. That country was strongly 
defended by nature. The highest mountains in the 
world are situated in it ; the passes are rocky, steep, 
and narrow ; and the inhabitants fought behind 
wooden stockades, from which they oould easily in- 
jure an advancing party, and themselves continue in 
safety behind their inaccessible defences. A moun- 
tain warfare of this nature was very difficult : and 
the difficulty was, in the present instance, increased 
by the imperfect knowledge which the assailants 
possessed regarding the country. 

The second division Was "the first to commence The siege of 
hostilities. As it advanced, the Goorkhas retreated oct. loth, 
to a small fort named Nalapani or Kalunga, which 
was situated on a steep hill^ coveted with low brush- 
wood. The fort was small, and contaioed a garrison 
of only six hundred men. An assault was arranged. 
The English were, divided into two parties, who 
were to make the attack simnltaneously, but the ar- 
rangement was accidentally frustrated. The garrison 
made a sortie, and were repulsed : and General Gil- 
lespie, desiring to follow up their retreat into the 
fort, ordered the men who were with him to ad- 
vance. But the enemy had placed a gun in such a 
pontion as to prevent the English from planting 
their ladders against the ramparts. Unable, therefore, 
to scale the walls of the fort, they attempted to 
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CHAP. XVII. burst open the gate ; but the fire directed against 

A. D. 1814. *^n* was so severe that they were obliged to retreat. 

Death of 6e- Vexed at this disaster, the General, exclaiming 

neial Gillespie. ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ lose his life in the at- 
tempt, put himself at the head of the king's 53rd 
and a few dismounted dragoons, and led them to- 
wards the gate again. But when they came within 
reach of the enemy's fire, the 53rd held back, and 
General Gillespie was shot while cheering them on. 
The party retreated a second time : and the officer 
who assumed the command of the division after 
General Gillespie's death, resolved to remain before 
Kalunga, until more guns could be brought to his 
assistance. As soon as the field pieces were receiv- 
ed, another storming party was led to the assault. 
The soldiers advanced with the bayonet, their mus- 
kets being unloaded, and charged through the breach 
which had been made j but, on entering the fort, 
they found the garrison assembled in an enclosure 
fourteen feet below them, whence arrows, stones, 
and darts were discharged at them, without their 
having the power to retaliate. They were finally 
obliged to retire with considerable loss. 
Abandonmeut The Goorkhas, however, deserted the fort after a 

of ihe furt. g^Qj.j. bombardment, and joined another party con- 
sisting of three hundred of their countrymen, with 
whom they were defeated, in the open field, by a 
small party of sepoys. 
The siege of Another General soon afterwards joined : and the 

i)*^^b 27th ^^v*^^°^ proceeded to the fort of Jytak, which is 
situated upon the highest peak of a range of hills, 



And was protected by several stockades. The gar- CHAP XVII, 
risonof Jytak depended for their supply of water A. D. 18H. 
on wells situated outside the fort : and these were 
defended by a strong stockade, which the General 
desired to take. For this purpose he despatched 
two detachments, with directions to inarch by dif- 
ferent routes, but to attack the stockade simultane- 
ously. By some mismanagement, however, one de- 
tachment engaged the Goorkhas long before the 
other, and was forced to retire ; while the second, 
after repulsing the Goorkhas who attacked it in large 
numbers, was obliged to return by order of the Ge- 
iieral. 

The divisions of the army which were acting in The third and 

the east, were also unsuccessful. Several parties ^^^"^th divisions 

*^ are unsaccess- 

were attacked by the enemy and repulsed ; and the ful. 

campaign in that quarter was at first anything but . 
creditable to the English arms. 

, Sad, however, as these first encounters with the Triumphs of 
hardy mcjuntaineers were, in the greater number of ^^^^ ^^** ^^'*' 
the places attacked, the first division, under Colonel 
Ochterlony, was victorious. In the west, where it 
was engaged, Ameer Sing, the most celebrated of the 
Goorkha chiefs, commanded. The country was di- 
vided into three ranges of hills, which were separat- 
ed from each other by deep valleys, and defended 
by several strong forts. On the first i*ange was situ- 
ated the fort of Nalagerh, on the second Eamgerh, 
on the third Maloun, and beyond tliese fortressess 
was situated Bilaspore, the capital of a Kajah, who 
was friendly to the Goorkhas and their cause. All 
of these places w^re strengthened by the steepness 
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CHAP. XVrr. anci rnggcdncss of the heights upon which they 
k. dTTsu. ^^^ ^^^^* ^® division reftchcd the f rst range in 
Abandonment the beginning of Novembei*. Guns were brought 

^^Nor^sUi! to ^ar upon the fort of Nalagerh, which the gar- 
rison, after a short defence, abandoned, thus ena- 
bling the invaders to advance without hindrance to 
Kamgerh. Rnding that this fort could not be safe- 
ly attacked in front, Colonel Ochterlony moved to 
the enemy's left ; gained a height upon the other 
side of the range, whence all the defences of the 
Goprkhaa could be distinctly seen; and remained 
there for some time, employing himself in gaining a 
thorough knowledge of the country, until reinforce- 
ments should arrive. He had heard at that place of 
the reverses bjefore Kalunga, and- wished to be quite 
sure of success, before he made any further attack. 

Maruh to Ma- As soon as his division was strengtliened, he left 
a part of it before Bamgerh, and advanced with the 
remainder to Maloun, which movement threatened 
to cut off Ameer Sing from all intercourse with 
his friends, if that chieftain remained i» his present 
position. Ameer Sing, being aware of his dan- 
ger, withdrew the greater port of his troops to 
Maloun, where he was closely invested by the Eng- 
lish commander. The Rajah of Bilaspore surrender- 
ed, and the Goorkha posts near the heights of 
Maloun were taken. 
Attack on the General Ochterlony now resolved to attack those 
biinl*** °^ ^*' heights. They were protected by two forts, named 
Anrii 15th Surajgerh and Maloun, which were situated upon 
the extreme right and left of the*range| and were 
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fooneei^d by d \me^ al stooleactos. f%e Englkli c:kAP. x\ai. 
were ettcampwi on the other tide of a n&ountftin ^, DTT^lik 
strtein direetiy dpposite to these' 1ieight«, and had 
takea poasdniop of a small fori, named Batangei^, 
upQii a detacbed UU to the right of Maioim. Thei« 
were also two unoccupied hills between Maloun 
atid Snnji^erh. Geseral Gchterhmy determmed to 
gftia Ih^e posit]!ana» and thus to oat off all comm&iii^ 
caJ;ion between the tvfo forts. The two panies sent 
to effeet this enterprise W9«3 snecessful. Tbe post 
near Maloun was veiy important ; and Ameer Siug, 
fully aware of its importance, made a des^rate ef- 
fort to recorer ^t^ tf?o days after it bad been taken. 
The Georkhos fought gallantly. Their diief was 
there, standing with his son near theic standard, and 
cheering them on to the attack. They rushed upon 
the bayonets of the English, seized them with their 
hands, and wildly struck at their opponents over the 
muskets. Two small guns had been brought up the 
heights by the English ; and, although these field 
pieces created terrible havoc in their ranks, they re- 
turned to renew the struggle again and agi^in. This 
hard fighting lasted for two hours. Help was at 
length brought to the English from the nearest de- 
tachment. A bayonet charge decided the day : and 
the Goorkhas retired to Maloun, carrying with them 
the corpse of the chief who had led them forward 
to that desperate attack. 

The garrison soon afterwards abandoned the fort Surrender of 
and gave themselves up as prisoners of war, for they 
were unable to persuade their leader to yield. Thus 
deserted by those who had hitherto fought so. nobly 
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CHAP. XVII. for hun. Ameer Sing, surrendered the cit^el, and 
A.d7Ts15. ^^ permitted to retire to Gatmandoo. The cam- 
paign in that quarter was at an end : and the (all of 
Maloun led to the surrender of Jytak, whieh the se^* 
cond division had for some time past beenbtock- 
adiag. 

Conquest of Meanwhile a small force had been sneeessfolly 
empbyed in the province of Kumaon: The 6oor« 
khas were defeated in a battle whieh took place 
near Almora> the capital ; a portion of the town 
was captured ; and, on the following day, the fort 
was surrendered^ and a convention was entered into 
with the Goorkha chief, by which the whole province 
Vas evacuated by the Goorkhat, and left in the un- 
disturbed possession of the English. 

The Rajah of The Eajah of Nepaul, now thoroughly terrified 
peace. ^"^ ^^ ^J ^^^ victoflcs of the English, asked for peace ; and 
his ambassadors accepted the terms upon which the 
Governor- General promised to grant it, The coun- 
try to the west of the river Kali, about which there 
had been disputes, was to be restored to the Bajahs 
to whom it had originally belonged ; the plains along 
the Goorkha frontier were to be ceded ; the Bajah 
of Sikkim was to receive back all the territory which 
had been taken from him by the Goorkhas ; and a 
Eesident was to be stationed at the court of Cat- 
iuandoo. The Rajah was, however, persuaded by 
his counsellors to refuse his signature to the treaty, 
and to decline the peace which he had previously 
requested. The war was, therefore, renewed. The 
country to the west of the Kali had been conquered 
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And the two divisions of the army which had been en- CHAP. xvii. 
gaged in that quarter, had returned to their stations ^ dTTsib. 
in the low country. The ensuing campaign was, 
therefore, to take place in the east, in the direction 
of the capital. 

The chief command was given to General, now 3;^ p. qcIi- 
Sir David Ochterlonv, who had been rewarded fdr ^'lony turns 
his former victories with military knighthood. The Pass. 
General divided his force into four brigades, one of ^^ * ^ ' 
which was to enter Nepaul by a pass upon the right 
of the main army, another by a ghaut upon the left, 
and the remaining two were to advance under his 
immediate command straight towards Makwanpur. 
The way to that town lay through a steep ghaut, call- 
ed the Chiria-ghati Pass, across which the Goorkhas 
had raised three very strong stockades, one behind 
another. Sir David had, however discovered a 
pathway by which he could avoid the difficult route 
that lay before him. Leaving part of his troops at 
the foot of the Chiria-ghati Pass, he led the re- 
mainder along the steep, narrow, rugged path, him* 
self marching at the head of his soldiers and sharing 
^1 their privations. 

The Goorkhas, as soon as they heard that Sir The battle of 
David Ochterlony had thus out*manoBuvred them, jj^^g^th. 
abandoned their stockades, and retired to Makwan- 
pur. Thither the General followed them, and en- 
camped before the fortified heights in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. Upon the left of the enemy's 
position, was a village which the Goorkhas abandoned 
upon the approach of the English, and of which th^ 
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CHAP. XTII. latter immediately took poeaeiaion. But it was an 
A. dTisib. ifljportant poet : and tke enemy aoon afterwards at- 
tempted with a large force to regain it. A severe 
battle ensued, which lasted for five hours, and ended 
in the repulse of the Goorkhas. 
Capture of Meanwhile a brigade whieli liad been sent under 
Colonel Kelly to attack Hariliarpnr, a town situat- 
ed to the right of the Chiria*ghati Fasa, had also de- 
feated the enemy. He had advanced without oppo- 
sition to the fort, near whieh a stockade had been 
constructed between two precipitous rocks. The 
EagUsh took possession of im open space which com- 
manded this stockade, when they were attacked by 
overwhelming numbers; but they gained the day 
after a long and severe contest : and the fort was aur- 
rendered to them on the following morning. 

Conclusion of Afier the engagement near Makwanpnr, Sir David 
the Goorkha e>^ r » 

war. made preparations for attacking the town end fort. 

March 12th. But the Goorkha government, appalled at the suc- 
cess of this rapid and brilliant compaign, were now 
willing to agree to the . demands of the Governor* 
Genial. Peace was made : and, having gained wliafe 
he required by their submission, L<Mrd Moira restor* 
ed to the Nepaule»Be Government a portion of the 
conquered territory. 

TJnsctiled state It was well that the Goorkha war was, at this 
of^Central In- ^j^^^ brought to an end, as all the available foioea 
of the English Government were required for defence 
against foes in other parts of India. The whole of 
Central India was in a very unsettled t^aie i there 
were intrigues ol the courts of the Peisbwa, Srindia, 
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and otlier Mabratta chieftains, regarding, a general CHAP. XVII. 
rising against the power of the English ; and the nTgie 
Findarees, and other bands of robbers, were embol- 
dened to run wild over the interior of the land, and 
bad lately dared to plunder the territories of the 
Company. 

The Findarees were originally mercenaries who had The Pindarecs, 
served with the Mabratta army during the recent 
wars : but tKey had been united into several bands 
under chiefs of their own, since the downfall of the 
Mahratta power. Their principal leaders at this 
time were three persons named Cheetoo, Kareem 
Khan, and Dost Mahomed. Each had a large num- 
ber of horsenien under him : but the Finclarees did 
not adhere strictly to one chief,-^ whoever eonld se- 
cure most plunder, had most followers. 

Puring the feast of the Dasra, the leader9 met at Tlieir mode 
an appointed spot, and consulted where they could ^arfarer^ *^" 
rob and murder with the greatest advantage. Thou^ 
sands hastened to their standards : men of every 
cast9 and creed, disbanded soldiers, and daring ad* 
venturers from the surrounding countries, resorted 
to them in large n Ambers. As soon as all was ready, 
they set out in several parties, which were to meet 
again, after the conclusion of their forays, to divide the 
spoil. They rode rapidly from village to village, 
burning the houses, torturing and robbing the people, 
and committing the most abominable excess. Tbey 
were so lightly equipped, that they could, day after 
day, march fifty or sixty miles. Most of them were 
armed with q^earsi and a few had matchlocks. But 
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CHAP. xvn. they scarcely required arms. Their only object was 
A. IxTsie. pltt'^der, and they always ran away from any force 
that might be sent against them. They were so 
quick, that they could slip through armies and laugjj 
at all defences ; and so active, that a regular army 
could rarely overtake them. These armies of rob- 
bers had for several years committed outrages in the 
Mahratta countries, and in the territories of the 
neighbouring Rajahs ; and they had been favoured 
by Scindia, the Peishwa, and others, who, although 
they suffered at their hands, expected to find them 
useful allies in the event of a war. 
Pindaree foray In 1815, however, when the first reverses of the 
pany's territo- Ooorkha war had emboldened the still hostile Mah- 
"^®' rattas, the Pindarees under Cheetoo made an incur- 

sion into the district of Masulipatam. Early in the 
following year, a large party of them, encouraged at 
meeting with little resistance, entered the Company's 
territories again ; visited Guntoor ; passed through 
Cuddapah ; and, although they were only ten days 
about the work of destruction, left behind them 
more than three hundred ruined villages. 
The English But the English troops were loo!king out for them. 

theS^f ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^® P^*^* ®™^^ parties of Pindarees had 
Dec, 26th. been attacked and destroyed : and, on the 26th of 
December, the 4th Madras Cavalry, under Major 
Lushington, came up with a numerous detachment of 
the robbers, of whom they slew seven or eight 
hundred. The regiment had marched fifty miles ; 
but, suddenly bursting in upon them, while, unsus- 
picious of danger, they were dividing their plunder 
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and cooking their rice, the sepoys routed them, not- CHAP, xvii, 
withstanding the great fatigue of the previous chase, j^^ D^lsie 
and pursued them for a considerable distance. 

By October 1817, the preparations for crushing The grand 
these unworthy enemies were completed. In the ^^^^ a^id^tf" 
north a large army was assembled on the frontiers Deckau. 
of Hindostan Proper. Five divisions under the 
command of Sir Thomas Hislop, the Commander- 
iu-Chief of Madras, advanced towards the Nerbudda 
from the Deckan : and brigades were left near Poona, 
Nagpore, and Hyderabad. There was also a force 
in Guzerat, which was to be in communication with 
the army of the Deckan. The whole amounted to 
hbout 113,000 men. 

Central India was thus completely surrounded Preparatioos 
by armies of imposing strength. There could be 
no retreat for the Pindarees; no hope of escape 
for their leaders ; and these forees were, at the same 
time, prepared to act against the Mahrattas and ef- 
fectually to break their power, should they rise m re- 
bellion. An occasion for war with the latter power 
was soon afforded : and« whil« the grand army of 
Hindostan, under the command of the Governor-Ge- 
neral himself, and the fifth division of the Decluin 
army, drove the Pindarees towards the mountains in 
the west ; destroyed parties of those robbers, where- 
ever they were metj and reduced them to a few, 
feeble bauds ; the other portions of the army of the 
Deckan were employed against Mabratta princes, who 
had defied the might and power of the English, 
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CHAPTER XYin. 



TWO TREACUEROVS ALLIES. 

From A. D. 1815 to A. D. 1817, 

JUlatioHi with the Peuhwa-^Intrigues of Trimhahji 
— Visputes between the Peishwa and the Guicowar 
— Mufder of Gangitdhar Shastri — Imprisonment 
and escape of TrimbaJtji — ffe raises insurgent 
troops^Buplicitg qf the Feithwa — Decided conduct 
of the Besident at Toona — Rewards offered for 
TrimbakjVs capture — New treaty with the Feishwa 
— The Feishwa's plote-^Descriptian of Foana-^ 
Attack on the Residency — BatUe qf Kirhee^^Jrri* 
val of reirforcements — Flight of the Feishwa^^ 
Affairs at Nagpwe — Afpa Sahib made Begent— 
AlUanee with the English — Appa Sahib becomes 
Bajah — Flota against his alliis-^Deecriptim of 
Nagpore^ Baltic of Seeiabuldee — Captain FUz^ 
geralfs gaUant charge^ and victory of the English 
*^ Negotiations with the Bejah^^Arrioal of ^ein* 
forcements^Battle of Nagpnre^ Siege and ««r« 
render cf Nagpote — Battt;e of Jubbnlpore — Bestor* 
ation cf Appa Sa/iib, 

Since the treaty of Bassein, the Pehhwa had been 
in aliianoe with the English. English troops were 
stationed near his capital } an English Besident was 
at his court; and he was obliged, outwardly at 
least, to follow EngHsh couoselst But he ^did not 
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admire the restraint which these things impKed. CHAP.XVIII, 
He feared his allies : but, at the same time, he hated ^ 1X1816. 
them. 

Soon after the arrival of Lord Moiw, serious dif- iDtriguo of 
ferences had arisen between the Peishwa and the ^ut^' ^^^ 
Resident. The former had taken into his favour a 
low-bom and disreputable person, named Trimbakji 
Dainglia who continually urged his master to oppose 
his unwelcome allies. At Trimbakji's instigation, 
the Peishwa had been seeretly encouraging the Mah- 
ratta princes to rise against the English ; had taken 
up the position which former Pelshwas had held, as 
head of the Mahratta confederacy ; and had prepared 
the way for opposition to the English, which, as the 
following events will shew, was ready to break out 
as soon as he afforded it any open encouragement. 

In 1814 disputes had occurred between the Disputes be- 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, a Mahratta prince, who tweenthePcish- 
ruled m Guzerat under the protection of the English cowar. 
Government. In the following year an agent named 
Gangudhar Shastri was sent by the Guicowar to the 
Peishwa's court to bring the differences between the 
two powers to an amicable conclusion. He was at 
first received in a cold and disrespectful manner; 
but the Peishwa, in order to disguise his real feel-> 
ings, afterwards assumed a more cordial tone. The 
ambassador was invited to visit a celebrated pagoda 
at Punderpore ; and, while there, was cruelly mur- 
dered by the favourite's order ; and it was strongly 
suspected that the foul deed was committed at the 
Peishwa's instigation^ 
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CHAP.XVIIL Mr. Moimtstoart Elphinstone, the Besidait, im« 
A 071816. mediately requested tbat Tnmbalgi shcmkl be sur- 
Imprison- rendered to the Eni^h Govemment. The Peishwa, 
o7rHmba^r ^^^ ^"^® hesitation^ consented : and the mniderer 
was taken to Tanna, near Bombay, where he vras 
kept in close confinement. His follovrers, however, 
were determined to rescue him. One of them, dis- 
guised as a horsekeeper, entered into the stftioe of 
au English officer, and was employed in the stable, 
which was situated directly under Tiimbakji's pri« 
son. As he cleaned his horse, he amused himself by 
siiigiag snatches of Mahntta songs. This habit 
was not remarked at the time : but the prisoner's 
room was one morning found mnpty, and then it 
was surmised that the verses which the disguised 
Maliratta had sung were full of invitations to resist<- 
ance and to flight. 

]Ltn::ut^ of Trimbakji and the musical horsekeeper fled to the 
Jiiuibakji and naouutains, where the former soon gathered around 
him a party of daring men, which day by day in- 
creased iu number ; and, although falsehood upon 
fulsehooJ was told to the Besideut upon the subject, 
he was aided by the favour and the money of the 
Peishwa. The insurgents were defeated by the Eng- 
lish troops, and Trimbakji was again obliged to hide 
among the hills : but the Eesident, foreseeing that 
tbere was danger of the Peishwa's rising, insisted 
on his giving up his frronrite again ; on his sur« 
rendering three of his strongest forts ; and on his 
agreeing to these requests within four and twenty 
hours. The city was surronuded by English troops 
to shew that Mr, Elphinstone was in earnest i and 
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these energetic measures so appalled the Peishwa, CHlP.xviii. 
that he agreed to every thing which the Besident . TTTqi t 
required. A large reward was offered for the appre- 
hension of Trimbakji ; his property was seized ; and 
the forts which the Besident had named were sur- 
rendered. 

The Peishwa's conduct in the recent transactions New treaty 
had been so peculiarly faithless, that the treaty of ^^^ 
Bassein was set aside by the Governor-Generars Jane 13th. 
order, and another treaty concluded, which was 
designed to counteract his treacherous designs to- 
wards his allies, and to dissolve his connexion with 
the Mahratta confederacy. He was obliged to cede 
a further amount of territory for the maintenance of 
the English troops, and to hold communication with 
other courts only with the concurrence of the Besi- 
dent. He signed this new treaty, much against his 
wilLin June 1817. 

These events made him hate his allies still more Continuatiozi 
than be had done before ; and he continued his ^^a's plots, 
intrigues against them more jealously and more 
systematically. He assembled a large force at Poena, 
which, he pretended, was prepared to assist the Eng- 
lish against the Pindarees : and he attempted to 
induce the sepoys who were stationed at that place, 
to desert their masters. There were only a few troops 
at Poona, but the Besident allowed one of the divi- 
sions of the grand army, under General Lionel Smith, 
to leave the neighbourhood, and to march against the 
Pindaree<«, at the same time requesting that officer 

to returui if he failed to hear regularly from Poona. 

9 
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CHAP.XVIIL Poona is situated on a small I'lver, upon the oppo- 

A dTsi? *^^® ^*"^ ®' ^^"* stands tke Besidenc^ ; and two 

Description ^^^ lower down the Btieam, whioh in that quarter 

pfPooua* ibnhs a semi-circle, is the small Tillage of Kirkee. 
To this village the sepoys were removed, and were 
there kept in readiness for action. Another small 
lorce was stationed in the neighbourhood ol Kirkee, 
but at a little distance on the other side of the river. 
The whole of the English troops amounted to only 
8,800 men ; while the army which the Peishwa had 
assembled, numbered more than 25^000. 
Attack on the The hostile forces were soon to be engaged. On 

BesiUency. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ November, the Peishwa's followers attacked 
the Besidency, and Mr. Elphinstone had only just 
time to cross the river by a neighbouring ford, before 
the Mahrattas broke into his dwdling. He recrossed 
the stream by a bridge, joined the troops at Kirkee» 
and accompanied them during their attack on the 
army of the Peishwa. 
The battle of As soon as the Eesident had joined the troops, the 

*^!n^^' StL ^*^^^® began. A fierce charge of Mahratta horse 
upon the right wing was repulsed. On the left, one 
of the sepoy regiments was surrounded, thrown into 
confusion, and nearly broken by the enemy, when 
the Bombay European Begiment dashed up to its aid. 
The line was reformed ; the division from the opposite 
side of the river, which had fought its way up through 
masses of cavalry, had arrived ; and the enemy was 
effectually prevented from surrounding the troops 
again. After the engagement the English troops re- 
turned to Kirkee. The Mahrattas encamped on the 
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ground which they had previously occupied ; but CHAP.XVllIc 
they were afraid to attempt a secoud attack upon the £^ pTlsi?/ 
English encampment. 

Meanwhile General Smith, having received no tid- Arrival of re^ 
ings from the Hesident, imagined that there was ^"^*^"^^^** 
something wrong at Foona, and returned thither with 
hia division. Four days after his arrival^ an advance 
was made on the Mahratta camp : but it was found 
deserted. The Peishwa, dismayed at the increased 
strength of the English, had fled durmg the night. 
The town of Poona was taken possession of without 
resistance, for the inhabitants were, in general, favour-; 
ably disposed towards the English. 

Soon after these things, the Bsjah of Kagpore, an. Affairs 
other Mahratta prince, made similar treacherous at- ^^spow. 
tacks upon his English allies. The Hajah of Berar 
whom General Wellesley defeated in 1803, had natur- 
ally shown a great dislike to a close and cordial alli- 
ance with those who had subdued him. He died in 
1815: and, as his son who succeeded him was half 
an idiot, it was iieoessary that some one should be 
appointed Eegent of the kingdom. There wtre msmy 
who aspired to that office : but a near relation of the apn^afed^lii^ 
Bajah's, namecT Moodaj^ Bhoosla or Appa Sahib, geat, 
was chosen, chiefly owing to the support of the Eug-. 
lish ; and the newly appointed Begent thought that 
the wisest and safest plan which he could adopt, was 
to make a firm alliance with those by whose help he 
had gained the day against his opponents. Here- Enters inlo 

quested permission, therefore, to form an alliance alliance wita 

, tho Euglisk, 

With them : and a treaty was entered into witli him» 
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V HAP. X VIII. as with lUe Peishwa, the Nizam, and the Nabob of 
A. iTlsi?. Oude, by which it was agreed that the Company 
should defend him from all enemies, and that a certain 
number of troops should, for this purpose, be sta- 
tioned at Nagpore, the expenses for maiutainiug 
them being paid out of tbe Eajah's treasury. 

Intrigues and The young fiajah soon afterwards died : and Appa 
Islihfb.''^ ^^^'^ Sahib ascended the throne. It then appeared that 
the new sovereign had asked for alliance with the 
English to serve his own purposes, and had no desire 
to retain it, after the object of his ambition had been 
attained. Ke entered into correspondence with the 
other Mahratta chiefs, and especially with the Peish- 
wa, who had now openly risen against their common 
ally. He received from the Peishwa the title of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Mahrattas, and a gaudy stand- 
ard belonging to that office; assembled an army, 
which, he pretended, as the Peishwa had done, was 
to aid the English against the Pindarees ; and, though 
still professing a wish for peace, prepared to attack 
the Residency ^^^ the English troops. Mr. Jenkins, 
the Besident, was obliged to apply for assistance, and 
General Doyeton, with a division of the army of the 
Deckan, was advancing to Nagpore. Bat, meanwhile, 
the few men at that place made preparations for re- 
nting the threatened attack, as bravely as those at 
Poona had done : and soldier and civilian were re- 
s.olved manfully to oppose their country's enemies, 
though the latter were in number as twenty to one. 



Ti.3-j-:r.t;.n 



The Residency was separated from the town of 
Nagpore by a low range called the Seetabuldee 'Hills. 
At the northern extremity of the range was situated 
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a narrow, conical hfll ; and on the south waa another CHAP xviir. 

hill larger than the former, but of a lower elevation . 

The greater part of the infantry was stationed at 
these two posts, crn the former of which twro guns 
were placed. A smaller body of infantry and all the 
cavalry were drawn up in the grounds belonging to 
the Eesidency. 

On the afternoon of the 26th of November, a num- Hostile de- 
ber of Arabs in the service of the Rajah gathered the Arabs! • ^ 
round the party which was stationed on the heights. 
The Rajah still pretended to be friendly to the Eng- 
lish ; but, while two of his ministers were treating 
with the Resident in his name, the firing of his troops 
was heard, and plainly shewed bis insincerity. 

During the greater part of the night, the darkness Attack on 
was broken by the flashes from the cannon on cither ^ee Hills. 
side. The Arabs were endeavouring to take the Nov. 26th au'i 
smaller hill, and the sepoys were bravely defending 
it. At the samd time, a Mahratta army advanced 
from the city to the plain, and in the morning Were 
seen surrounding the Residency and the English who 
were stationed near it, and vfho were anxious and in- 
terested spectators of the straggle which was still 
raging on the neighbouring hills. The conflict ap-^ 
peared to be unfavourable to the English. One of 
the guns on the conical hill was rendered useless. 
The Arabs rushed up the ascent; overpowered the 
few sepoys who were posted there ; brought some of 
their own guns to the summit ; and opened a furious 
fire upon the English who still held the other hill. 

The Mahrattas in the plain drew nearer and near- 
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CHAP.XVIII. er. The day seemed lost, when Captain Fitzgerald, 
A D~1^17 ^^^^ °°'y ^^^^^ troops- of cavalry, charged the ad- 
Captain Fitz- vancing line ; drove the Mahrattas back ; seized their 

gerald's gallant rmns : and returned to his position near the Resi- 
charge. 

dency, firing the captared cannon as he retired. The 

bold deed was seen from the hills. With a shout of 
triumph, the sepoys dashed in among the Arabs with 
the bayonet. The Arabs, fighting hard, fell back. 
At the moment of their retreat, a tumbril on the 
smaller hill, which was still in their possession, ex"- 
ploded, and during the confusion, the sepoys pushed 
forward, drove the enemy before them, and regained 
the summit. A small body of cavalry, at that mo« 
nent, galloped round the heights, and completely 
dispersed the enemy. A few Inrave men had gained 
the victory over a host, 
!*fegotiation3 The hypocritical Eajah expressed great sorrow for 
^ ^^ ' what had happened, and requested that he might still 
receive the support and favour of the English. The 
llesident told him, however, that no terms could be 
granted him, until his army had left the field. He 
readily agreed to this proposition, the Mahratta force 
was withdrawn to a position on the other side of the 
city, and a short truce was concluded, j 
Arrival of But English troops were advancing from every 
English troops, q^ja^cr. On the ISth of December the division un- 
der General Doveton arrived, and gave the Hesident 
as much support as he required. He could now 
dictate his own terms. These were, that the Rajah 
should own he had justly forfeited his crown ; that 
he should disband his army ; and, for the present* 
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surrender Nagpore to the Englisk. The Kajali hesi- CHAP.XVin. 
tated, made delay after delay, and avoided a plain . iTTl.^ 

•II.. , , . . . A. D. lol7« 

aud explicit statemeat of his intentions. 

The Engliali army was prepared for battle on the jhc battle of 

morning of the 15th, and a stated lime was fixed, ^^o»^e- . 

Dec. 16 til* 
within which a decided answer was demanded. On 

the 16th the troops marched towards the Mahratta 
encampment. At the eleventh hour the Bajah rodo 
into the English line, deltfered himself up, and pro- 
mised to surrender hte at-tillery. The army advanced 
to take possession of the guns, according to the 
Eajah's orders. The first battery was yielded ; but, 
as the English proceeded, they met with resistance, 
and the battle of Nagpore began. The English in* 
fantry carried the guns before them at tlie point of 
the bayonet : while the cavalry and the horse artii« 
lery attacked the enemy's left. 

The Mahrattas in the field being ihus dispersed, it siege and suv^ 
only remained to take the city of Nagpore, which render of Nag , 
was principally defended by Arabs. As the siege Dec- 30th. 
artillery, however^ had not arrived, a small breach 
only could be made by the few guns with the force, 
and an attempt at storming failed. But the Arabs 
surrendered the city, before another attempt could be 
made. 

Meanwhile a division under General Hardyman The battle o^ 

had been ordered from Rewah to Nagpore. As he was Jubbulpore. 

°^ Dec, 19th4 

on bis way thither, he encountered an array of Mah- 
rattas at Jubbulpore. They were drawn up in a 
strong position, with their right on a high and rocky 
hill, and their left upon a sheet of water and the 
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pHAP.xvill. town. The enemy's horse retrested before the charge 
A D~1817 of the English : but the infantry, ascending the hill, 
defended it for a short time with vigour and reso- 
lution. The English soldiers, however, forced them 
from their position, and put them to flight. After 
the battle, (General Hardyman advanced towards Nag- 
pore: but he had not proceeded far, when he receiv- 
ed a messsge from the Besident, informing him of 
the recent battle and surrender of the town, and, as 
his services were not required there, he returned to 
Jubbulpore. 

Lenity shewn When the Oovemor- General heard of the event© 
•X"^**^®^"at Nagpore, he desired that the faithless Rajah 
should be deposed, unless the Besident had already 
promised to keep him on the throne. Such had been 
the case ; and Appa Sahib, in consequence^ held the 
title of Eajah for a little time longer. His treachery, 
however, was not yet cured, nor his punishment 
complete. 
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CHAPTER XIX 



CONCLUSION OF THE Pl>'DAaBE WAU. 

Feom a. D. 1817 TO A. D. 1819. 

Scindia^Jewunt Row Hoikar succeeded by hie son 
•--Scindia is intimidaied^ Majority of Hollar's 
ch^ftaine declare for war — Murder qf TooUee 
Bhye— Battle of Mahidpore — Holkar'e dominions 
suldued-^Bxtirpation of the Pindarees — Kareem 
Khan surrenders — The end qf Cheetoo— Pursuit 
after the Peishwa — Advance of the Peishwa on 
Poena — Gallant action at Corregaum — The Peish- 
tea's flight continued — Bapur Qohla — Cavalry ac- 
tion at Ashtee — Surrender of the Peishwa — A 
residence assigned him at Bithoor^Bestoration of 
the Bajah qf Sattara — Trimhal^i taken prisoner 
— Capture of TalnereSxecution of the warder— 
The Bajah qf Nagpore renews his intrigues — Is 

"* tahen prisoner —Is sent to Allahabad — Escapes — 
Flees to the Mahadeo Hills — Capture qf Aseerghur 
--Appa Sahib flees again — Takes r^e in the 
Punjab — A new Bajah at Nagpore — Conclusion 
of the war. 

We must now leave, for a time, the affairs of 
these two treacherous princes, and notice two other 
Mahratta powers, who had once given great trou- 
ble to the English, but whose means of annoyance 
had, in a great measurei been diminished. Scindia, 
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CHAP. XIX. their old foe, was still alive : but Holkar had died 

A D~T817 ^^^» ^^^ ^^® territory had passed into the hands of his 

son, Mulhar Row Holkar, and of Toolsee Bhye, one 

of his concubines, who acted as Eegent of the king- 

The conduct ^om, during the young Holkar's minority, Scindia 
ftf Scmdia. ° » o , ^ ,. , , , 

had shown signs of hostility to the English : but toe 

threatening array under the Marquis of Hastings kept 
him from any open acts of enmity. He prepared a 
force to act with the English; refused to give pro- 
tection to the scattered Pindarees ; and behayed very 
well towards his allies. There wae trouble, however, 
with many of his chieftains, some of whom refused 
to surrender their forts upon tke presentation of his 
orders, dedaring that they had received from him 
secret directions of a drflferent nature. 
Holkar's chief- Toolsee Bhye, and part of those who bore rule in 
for war, Hotkar's dominions, were disposed to remain at peace 

with the English : but the greater number of the 
chieftains were heartily opposed to such a measure. 
The war-party prevailed. Toolsee Bhjx was mur- 
dered ; those who had agreed with, her were imprison- 
ed ; and an army was prepared for the field. The 
division of the English forces which was under the 
immediate command of Shr Thomas Hislop, was 
stationed near. It was joined by two other divisions 
at Oojein, and the united army advanced against the 
enemy at Mahidpore. 
The battle of A river Separated it from the Mahi-attas, who were 
1)60^2181. ^^^"^^ ^^ 0^ the opposite bank, supported by a long 
and formidable row of guns., A detachment of the 
enemy which vras posted upon the English side of 
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the str^ftm being driven backs the troops crossed the cHAP. xix« 

river under cover of the artillery. The bank on tht^ . tTTo,- 

j^ J^w X9X7* 
opposite side was high, and they were enabled under 

the shelter afforded by it, to form into line after 
crossing. The greater part of the infantry, under 
Sir John Malcolm, were to attack the enemy's left; 
and the remainder, with the cavalry, were opposed 
to his right. As soon as they advanced from the 
river, an awful fire was opened upon them. But they 
marched through it without hesitation ; fought their 
way up to the guns ; and compelled the enemy to 
retire. The Mahraitas retreated along the stream 
in good order, making a second stand near a ford, 
where they desired to cross the river : but this move- 
ment was only made to enable the greater portion of 
their army to retire, and, when the English came up, 
they fled, without offering any further resistance. 

This battle put an end to the opposition of Subjugatioa 

Holkar's chiefs. No further engagement took ^^^.^^^^^^'^ ^«* 

nuuiQus, 
place, the territory of Holkar was effectually subdued^ 

and a treaty was entered into at Mundesore witU 
those who acted for Mulhar Bow Holkar, by which 
large portions of the country were given up to the 
English, an English force was stationed in his do- 
minions, and all real power passed into their hands. 

For the present, all the English army, except a ^^ . . . 
division which was pursuing the Peishwa aud his the Findarees, 
troops, were free from the Mahrattas, and the greater 
part of it could be employed in completing the ruin 
of the Findarees. Farties of these robbers were . 
3tiU in arms, under their prmcipal leaders, Kareem 
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Khaa and Cheetoo. Some of them bad fougiit with 
CHAP XIX 

^ * the MahrattaB at Mahidpore ; some were at Jawud ; 

A. D. 1817. and others had fled to the west of the river Chum- 
bal. Several divisions, equipped in light marching 
order, followed them hither and thither, and put them 
to flight wherever they were met. The Findaree 
leaders, deserted by their followers, wandered about 
from village to village, and hid wheresoever they 
could flud shelter. At last Kareem Khan and others 
surrendered themselves, and were sent into the Com- 
pauy's territories, where the former, once the fiercest 
of the fierce, became a quiet and industrious land' 
holder. 

ThM ' wt days Ohcetoo Still remained free : but for more than a 
year he led a wanderer's life. He once fled to the 
Bajah of Bhopal, through whom he offered to give 
himsdf up to the English, if they would bestow upon 
him an estate in Hindostan. As this request could 
I not be granted, he continued his predatory course ; 

and, when the Bajah of Nagpore plotted against his 
allies a second time, and fled from his captors, Chee- 
too joined him in his flight. But he did not con- 
tinue with the exiled Bajah long. Appa Sahib one 
day sought refuge in the fort of Aseerghur. He 
was admitted within the gates, but Cheetoo was not* 
The dauntless Pindaree turned away from the un- 
friendly town ; but, as he was riding through a dark 
and densely wooded ghaut, in search of another place 
of shelter, a tiger sprang from a way-side thicket 
and destroyed him. 

We must now return to the affairs of the Peishwa, 
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who, as soon as preparations were made for attack- CHAP. Xix. 
ing bim, had fled from Poona. He was closely fol- ^^ oTlSl?, 
lowed by the division under General Smith, a small Pursuit after 
force only being left to defend the capital. He was *^® Peiahwi, 
too quick for his pursuers. Finding that he could 
not escape tawards the south, he returned with the 
intention of regaining Poena : and in order to strength- 
en the garrison of that place, a detachment was 
ordered thither from Seroor, which was situated at 
the distance of two marches from it. This force con- 
sisted of only six hundred sepoys, twenty-six Eu- 
ropean artillerymen with two guns, and about three 
hundred irregular cavalry, the whole being placed 
under the command of Captain Staunton. The little 
party started from Seroor on the 81st of December. 

On the following morning, as they reached the The battle of 
heights which overlook Corregaum, they saw before janjTt! 1818. 
them the whole of the Peishwa's army, numbering 
about 20,000 horsemen and 8,000 foot. A.bout an 
equal distance from both forces, was situated the 
village of Corregaum which was built upon the banks 
of a small river, the houses being separated by low 
stone walls. Captain Staunton immediately hastened 
to take possession of this village, and the enemy's in- 
fantry, which was chiefly composed of fierce and hardy 
Arabs, did the same. At first, there was a desperate 
struggle for the whole of the position, the two parties 
having entered it from opposite quarters at the same 
time : but numbers prevailed, and the Arabs gained 
possession of the greater portion of the village, and cap- 
tured a small fort, upon which they planted two field 
pieces. They then attempted to drive the English from 
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SHiJ*. XIX. tbe other aide of the village* The encounter was dose 
A. dTiBIS. *^^ deadly. The Arabs climbed over the enclosure 
walls, and clambered abng the house-tops to encoun* 
ter their foes. The £nglish met them with the 
bayonet The sepoys were half-starring. They had 
nothin£^ to eat, and they had not tasted a drop of 
water during the day. Bui they fought for their 
li?es, as they knew that the Arabs wpuld shew them 
no mercy. The officers led them on nobly, and the 
surgeons^ laying down their instruments, cheered the 
men forward, and fought side by side with their no- 
ble comrades. The hard conflict had begun at noon ; 
and, when the shades of eyening fell, it was still con- 
tinued with unabated vigour. But the Arabs had 
the advantage. Five out of the eight English offi- 
cers had been cut down. One of the guns had been 
taken. The enemy had entered ashed, where many 
of the wounded lay, and had brutally butchered 
every one. It was no time for surrender, however^ 
for every man knew that the Arabs would, if he fell 
into their hands, hack him to pieces, as they had 
done his wounded comrades. All hope had gone. 
No! no! while there is life, there is hope. One 
charge more must be made. Hurrah ! It is successful. 
Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wylie lead the brave fellows on. They 
dash into the shed ; rush upon the Arabs with the 
bayonet ; and fight with the energy that desperation 
only gives. Lieutenant Patterson, who is lying on 
the ground wounded, forgetful of himself and of his 
eufferiog, seizes a musket by the muzzle; hastens to 
his companions' aid; and, striking down every Arab 
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whom his aim can r6a(^, enooorag^s the eepc^ for- (t^j^p^ ^IZ. 

ward ubtil he is laid low a second time, by a bullet- 

But the captured gun is retaken, and the Arabs driv* 

en back. The fighting continued : but by nine o'clock 

the enemy was obliged t^ retreat from the village, 

and the sepoys were able to procure a little water to 

refresh themselves after the noble conflict in which 

they had been engaged. • 

On the following morning the Mahrattas felt no Capt.Staunv 
inclination to renew the attack ; and in the erening Serooi. 
Captain Staunton returned to Seroor, which he en- 
tered with colours flying and drums beating, after 
one of the most gallant actions ever fought by the 
English in India. 

The Ptsishwa still continued his wanderings. He Contiauation 
was a thorough coward, and always ran away the in- fl- j^^^ ^^ ^** 
stant that any danger was apprehended. He was 
accompanied, however, by a brave officer named 
Bapur Qokla, who had the command of his army: 
but Gokla was killed at Aehtee, where the Ei^^iish 
cavahy overtook the Mahrattas and completely rout-* 
ed them. 

It would be tedious to follow the Peishwa'a course His surrender 
after the death of Gokk, His troops decreased day J.^f^^'''^^^''^^' 
by day ; and, at length, only a small party of Arabs Jmie 3rd, 
remained with him : but whithersoever he turned, 
he was met by a division of the English army. At 
last he retired towards the north, where the 
force under Sir John Malcolm was stationed, 
and he surrendered to that officer on the 8rd of 
June 1818. 
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CHAP. XIX. The GoYernor-Gteneral confirmed the promises 
A. D^818. ^^^^ ^^'^ ^' Malcolm had made to the humbled 
Retirement of Peishwa, though he did not altogether approve of them. 

the Peiahwa. jjg ^^g ygmoved to Bithur, near Cawnpore ; an 

allowance of eight lacks of rupees a year was given 

to him ; and he passed the remainder of his days 

in the enjoyment of every indulgence and luxury. 

Restoration of The office of Feishwa was abolished, and the 

Salta^^"^ °^Kajahof Sattara, who was the lineal descendant of 

Sevaji and the proper head of the Mahrattas, was 

restored to his thronci his kingdom being placed 

under the protection and guidance of the English. 

Capture and Soon after the Peishwa had surrendered, his fa- 

of Trimbakji. vourite, Trimbakji, who was the real promoter of 
the war, was taken prisoner at Nassuck, where he 
had hidden himself. He was again placed in con- 
finement at Tanna^ whence he had formerly e£Pected 
his escape^ but was afterwards removed to the fort 
of Chunar, near Benares. 
Return of the As the principal objects of the campaign had been 
" accomplished, the several divisions of the English 
army had, for some time past, been returning to the 
Company's territories,a sufficient force being left to con- 
tend against those Mahrattas who were still in arms. 
The division under the immediate command of Sir 
Thomas Hislop while proceeding from Malwa into 
the Deckan, was obliged to pass near the fort of 
Talnere, which overlooked a ford of the river Tapti. 
The place belonged to Holkar, and Sir Thomas His- 
lop possessed an order from that prince for its sur- 
render. The commandant, however, would obey 
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neither the order of the English General nor thecHAP. Xix. 
command of his master ; but fired upon the English, ^ dTTsis. 
as they drew near. Preparations for an attack were Capture of 
immediately made. The storming parties carried the '^"^^^^'oTth 
two outer gateways of the fort ; but, when they reach- 
ed the third, a number of the enemy, among whom 
was the commandant, came out unarmed and were 
taken prisoners. The other gates were forced open, 
and, at the last, which led into the interior of the 
fort, the garrison either desired, or pretended to 
desire, to surrender. A small wicket door within 
the gate was opened ; but the instant that a few 
English officers and men stept through it, they were 
cut down by gome Arabs who were crowding round 
the entrance. The gateway was immediately bat- 
tered in : and the English soldiers, full of fury at 
the treachery which they believed had been shewn, 
rushed in, and pat to the sword every armed man 
within the place. 

On the following morning. Sir Thomas Hialop Execution of 
ordered the commandant to be hanged upon the ant, 
ramparts for his treachery and rebellion. The act 
was generally condemned both in India and in Eng- 
land : but, whether it was right or wrong, it had 
the effect of deterring others from similar disobe- 
dience. 

After the surrender of the Feishwa, the principal Trcacher.r and 
enemy, still unsubdued,, was the £ajah of Nagpore. saWb. ^ ^^^ 
As soon as he was reseated upon his throne by the March 15th, 
kindness and forbearance of the Resident, he began 
xo plot against his protectors. He wrote to the 
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CUXP. XIX. wandering Peishwa for assistance; he entered into 
A. dTTsis. correspondence with the Findarees ; and he attempted 
to incite ail the discontented spirits in the Mahratta 
country against those who had so greatly befriended 
him. The Besident, ha?ing reeeived timely notice 
of these acts, thought it ad? isable to take the trou« 
blesome Hajah into custody, as he was upon the 
point of leaviitg the capital for a strong fort, whither 
he had sent on his family and tieasuie. After he 
had been placed in confinement, it was discovered 
that he had murdered his predecessor for the sake 
of obtaining the crown. 
Appa Sahib's It was expected, at the time, that the Peishwa 
^M^^ I3ti ^^^^^ ™^^® * desperate effort against Nagpore, and, 
consequently, all the troops in the neighbourhood 
were required for its defence. As soon, however, a^ 
the likelihood of such an event had past away, Appa 
Bafaib was sent with a skong escort towards Allaha* 
had. But on the road he contrived to escape by 
bribing the sepoys, and fled to the Mahadeo Hills 
which are situated to the north of Nagpore. He 
found shelter among the wild and savage inhabit* 
ants of those mountains, and was assisted by one of 
their petty Bajahs. He remained in this retreat for 
some time, doing a great deal of damage to the sur* 
rounding country, into which he made incursions 
with the lawless men whom he had collected around 
him. 
The «iege of But an English array being ready to attack him, as 
Ai)iil9th 1819 '°°^ ^' ^^^ season would permit, he fled once more, 
and, accompanied, as we have seen, by the Pindaree, 
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Chectoo, sought refuge in the fort of Aeecrghur, CHAP. Xix. 
which was commanded by Jeswant Row Lar, an a. dTTsio, 
old fii^d of the Pindarees. The fort belonged to 
Seindia, but the commandant would not surrender 
it according to the order of Ms master. A few 
days' siege, however, induced him to alter his re- 
solution, and to place the fort in the hands of the 
English, who kept it in their possession, as papers 
were found in it containing ample proof of treachery 
and underhand dealing on the part of Scindia. 

But Appa Sahib was not in Aseerghur. He had Flight and 
continued his flight, as soon as the English appeared Apm^Salub ^^ 
near that place. He wandered about from place to 
place, in the disguise of a fakeer, until he reach- 
ed the Punjab, where be received a small allowance 
from Eunjeet Sing. He afterwards returned to 
Hindostan, and the English Government permitted 
him to reside in the territories of the Eajah of Joud- 
pore : but he committed no more mischief^ and was 
guilty of no more teachery. 

The crown of Nagpore was given to the next heir, chanecs aH 
whose name was Baji Row. As he was very young, Nagpore. 
his mother was appointed Regent oif the kingdom 
during his minority : but all the real power was with . 
the English. 

With the siege of Aseerghur hostilities ceased : the Conclusion of 
Pindaree and Mahratta war was at an end. The ^*^* 
Pindarees were extirpated; the Mahrattas were 
thoroughly conquered ; and the might of the Eng- 
lish in India had at no time appeared so noble or so 
strong. Large portions of territory came into their 
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CHAP. XIX. possession, and yery soon a change was seen ia Cen- 
A. 1^7819. ^**^^ India. Villages which had once been ruined by 
savage robbers, revived and flourished again ; fields 
which had been trodden down by the march of law- 
less armies, once more grew fresh and green ; and 
the people who had been in hourly danger of life, 
were rendered prosperous and happy under the pro- 
tection of the English Government. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



THE EXPEDITION TO BURMAH. 

From A. D. 1823 to A. D. 1826. 

Lord Amherst the new Governor- General — Diapulfs 
with the Burmese— Diasensiona about Shapooree-— 
Affairi in Pachar — Declaration oj war — Plan of 
the campaign — Capture oj Rangoon — Attache on 
stockades — Capture of Kemendine — Posilion of the ^ 
English — Repulse of the enemg from- the Great 
Pagoda^Fall of Martaban and other places on the 
coast — Advance of Mal^a Bandoola — Total defeat 
of the Burmese — Conflagration at. Rangoon — Ad- 
vance into the interior — The water column repulsed 
at Donabew — Backward movement of the land 
column — Capture of JDonabew — Death of Maha 
Bandoola — The stagatProme — Conquest of Art a- 
can — Negotiations — A truce -^L^eat of the enemy 
— Capture of Melloon — Battle of Pagahm — The 
English draw near Am ^ Conclusion of peace — 
Disturbances at Bhuripore — Dethronement of the 
youthful Rajah — Usurpation of Doorjun Saul — 
Government take the part of the Rajah — Siege and 
capture qf Bhurtpore, 
The Marquis of Hastings left India in January, 

1823; and his successor, Lord Amherst, armed in 

the following August* 
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I CHAP. XX. Lord Amherst had not been Governor-Geueral 

A. 1)71823. ^^^S' hefore it was evident that war was necessary in a 
Disputes witli quarter towards which the English had not hitherto 
t e urmese. djfgQtejj ^j^gj, arnas. The Burmese, who had lately 
conquered the country of Assam, and whose territory 
had thereby been extended along the eastern frontiers 
of Bengal, had committed a great many outrages on 
the Company's subjects in the border lands. 
The Burmese A small guard of sepoys had been stationed upon 
e apooree. ^ g^ndy, barren island, named Shapooree, which is 
' situated on the boundary between Chittagong and 
Arracan. Disputes arose about the possession of 
this island ; and, in September 1823, the Burmese 
landed there, overpowered the weak guard, and drove 
them from the place. The Qovernor-General remon- 
strated with the court of Ava regarding these pro* 
ceedings : but the Burmese looked upon this at* 
tempt at negotiation as a sign of fear, and treated it 
m with contempt. 
Occurrences In the following January, a large force of Burmese 
InCachar. marched into Cachar, drew near the English ad- 
vanced post at Sylhet, and entrenched themselves 
behind stockades. The English detachment attacked 
and routed them : and other attacks were made, one 
of them unsuccessfully. The Burmese were also 
guilty of an act of treachery in enticing from their 
vessel the commander and crew of a scliooner called 
" The Sophia," which had been stationed off Sha- 
pooree, and in carrying them off as prisoners. The 
captives were released after a time ; but without a 
word of apology or regret* 
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War had thus been going on upon the frontier CHAP. XX. 
for some time past. It was now declared in form. a. rrr8?4. 
The Burmese were very eager for war. They had Declaiatiou 
been successful in all their attacks upon the neigh- ^^^' 
bouring states^ and they expected the same triumphs 
over English soldiers. 

The presumption and boasting of the Burmese pian of the 
monarch were high and proud. But he was soon to campaign. 
be undeceived. A force was in readiness to invade 
his dominions, and to convince him that his troops 
could not successfully contend against English disci- 
pline and valour. Operations on the frontier were 
to be principally defensive, while the chief attack 
was to be made on that part of Burmah which was 
supposed to be most defenceless ; to strike a blow 
at the enemy's seaports ; and to ascend into the 
heart of the country by the river Irawaddi. 

The invading army was placed under the command Capture of 
of Sir Archibald Campbell It assembled at Port ^^'^S^^"' 
Cornwallis in the Andaman Islands early in May* *^ 
and on the 9th of that month a few vessels of war 
and the transports with the troops reached the 
mouth of the Bangoon river. On the 11th they 
anchored off the town. A feeble fire was opened 
upon them : but the batteries were speedily silenced 
by the broadsides of the frigate Lififey. The soldiers 
were then landed, and marched into the town, wliich 
was found entirely deserted. The Burmese troops 
had fled, and all the inhabitants had left their homes 
for the jungles which surround Bangoon. 

In these jungles the Burmese employed themselves 
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CHAP. XX. busily in raising stockades, under cover of which 
— 2 , they day by day, approached ,the English position. 

c t f '^^®^ ^^^^ ^°' * ^^^° ^^^^ concealed by the dense 

siockadca. woods : but on the 26th of May they had drawn so 

May 26th. near that the English General determined to dislodge 
them. He advanced with a small party of Euro- 
peans, a few sepoys, and two guns. He was obliged 
lo leave the latter behind in charge of the sepoys, 
and to go forward with the English alone. After a 
tedious march along a winding pathway, he reached 
ihe first stockades at which the enemy remained to 
fight. In a very few minutes the stockades were car- 
ried at the point of the bayonet, and the Burmese 
were fleeing in every direction foi* shelter. For a time 
they fought boldly : but they could not withstand 
the impetuosity of the English soldiers. On the 

Capture of ^^^^' °^ June, an attack was made on the Burmese 
Kemendine. port at Kemendine, a short distance from Rangoon. 

June 10th. Tjje assault was perfectly successful. The stock- 
ades were carried as gallantly as the other had been, 
and the enemy put to flight. 

Position of There was now a short pause in the war. The 

the English Burmese had left their possession in the woods around 
army. '^ 

Hangoon, and had not sufficiently recovered from the 

defeats which they had experienced to attempt 
another attack. The English were not in a position 
to advance : the season of the year was unfavour- 
able ; sickness was in their camp ; they were reduced 
in number"; and they were obliged to obtain all their 
supplies from India, as Rangoon was deserted add the 
surrounding country inundated by the rains. 

The Burmese were the first to renew the warfare. 
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A Ikigh officer of Staike, xiamed Ih»ktii Wpngoe, ma Q^P. xx, 
sent dpwQ to dfive tlve iavadefs away. Ub advaDo- ^ d7T8.9^. 
ed with a large force against the English posiiioiiy Attaok onthe 
the principal point in which was the Great Pagon f^S^^.^^Sf^* 
Pagoda, an imposing building glittering with gilded ^ * ^* 
turrets. It was situated on a conicaj hill, command- ^^J lut- 
ing the road to Kangoon. The chief effort was made 
against this post : but tlie enemy was driven b^ck 
to the jungles again, by a few discharges from a 
couple of guns and a bayonet charge of the sepoys. 

As <the B^rmQse chief had not fulfilled his mission, Capture o( 
he was superseded : and Soomba Wongee, the new ' juiy^th, 
leader, fearful of attacking, adhered to the old plan 
of stockades and defence. The English were now 
the assaihints. The troops intended for the assault 
were divided into two columns, one of which pro- 
ceeded by^ater, and the other by land* Both were 
brilliantly successful. The fire from the enemy's 
principal stockade was ^soon silenosd by the broad- 
sides of the ships, and a practicable bvaaoh icffected. 
The soldiers, being landed, captn^ttd two of t]ie 
stockades, and the third was abandoned by the 
«ae^. The land column had h$trd^ yk^ ; but it 
«was done Wjell. .Seven stockades werp taken in half % 

an hour. They were all carried by a994ult, as the 
guns bac) been left behind, ,and the English soldiers 
were so -eager for the oouflict, that, in some in- 
stances, they would not wait for their scaling lad- 
ders, but mounted into the works upon the shoulders 
of their fellows. .This was the first event whiph' 
made the Court of Ava doubt of .final success. 

Operations- w»« also undertaken in other plaosa; 
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CHAP. XX. As the 8M801I was unfaTourable for aa advance, IIm 

A. D7iL824. General deterfnined to reduce the enemy's stations 

Capture of on the sea coast. Syriam and Dalla, tvro places m 

•ther to^ns?'^ the neighbourhood of Bans^oon, were captured; 
Martaban was taken by Colonel Godwin ; and TavOj 
and Mergui in the province of Tenasserim were cap- 
tured by Colonel Miles. An attack, however, on a 
place called Kyloo was repulsed. The troops were 
composted of sepoys, without any European soldiers. 
They were tliruwn into a panic by tiie Igss of their of^^ 
ficers, and were obliged to retreat. A party was 
afterwards sent to retrieve this misfortune : but the 
place had beeu abandoned and the stockades de- 
stroyed. 

Rcpnlfleoftha At the end of Aognst, a large force oi Burmese, 

^[^^ '^ ' chiefly composed of men who called themselves the 
August 80th. King's Inyuluerables, and who really imagined them- 
selves proof against bayonets and shot, attacked the 
Great Pagoda at mi(inight. A few volleys speedily 
put them to flight, and convinced them of their vukera- 
bility. 

OcciMTences hi The Burmese commanders had been often chang- 
^^^^^ ed, antl every one oonqnered. The King of Ava re- 

solved, therefore, as a last resource, to send for Malka 
Bandoola,' his favourite chief, who had been partiaHy 
successful in Arracan. A smail party of sepoys in 
that province had been defeated, owing to the mis-. 
conduct of some of the Company's irr^^-^ular troops ; 
the Burmese re-entered Cachar ; and a few indecisive 
actions ensued. The removal of Bandoola put an 
end to all anxiety about the events in that qmirten 
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After a short visit to (he capital, Bandoola march- CHAP, XX. 
eH quickljr to Bangooii with a large army. He ^ j^^^i 
stockaded himself strongly in tl>e forests, and on the ^^dvinoe of 
Ist of December advanced to attack. The Burmese MahaBandoola* 
irmy came forward in imposing array, with gaudy **** »tto7tiu 
banners flying, and the gilt umbrellas of the chief- 
tains glittering in the sun. But it suddenly disap- 
peared. The Burmese soldiers had set themselves 
busily to dig, and had entrenolied themselves, two 
by tviro, in neat little earth works. Nothing bat 
heaps of freshly piled earth could be seen in the 
place, where, a short time before, a flaunting arma- 
ment had stood. A detachment of English soldiers^ 
however, took them by surprise, and drove them out 
of their defences. Aa attack was also made on 
Kemendine, which was repulsed by the sailors : and 
fire-rafts were floated, one after another, towards 
the shipping, but without effect. On the 5 th of 
December, the enemy was attacked, and put to 
flight ; and two days afterwards was routed again, 
after a brave but ineffectual defence. 

Meanwhile the inhabitants of Rangoon had been OonflagrittoA 
induced to return to their dwellings, but, at the same ^ R«W«*« 
time, a great number of the enemy in disguise had 
been admitted into the town, which was set on fire 
by these emissaries of tlie Burniese. A great deal 
of damage was done : but the fire was at last ex- 
tinguished, and the next day a force marched out te 
punish the enemy. The works which they attacked 
were strong : the Burmese numbered twenty thou- 
sand, and the assailants only fifteen hundred ; bat» 
in a quarter of an hour, the feriBcr were driven bom 
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CHAP. XX. Clreir formidaWe cntrendiments and put to flight. 
A, dTi^W. ^^®y ^^^ ^°^° ^^® interior of the country, and ap- 
peared no more before Rangoon. 

Adyaoee into The English force was at this time more healthy 

two columns. *'^*° ^^ ^^^ ^®^^ hitherto ; the enemy had retreat- 
ed ; and the inhabitants were friendly. Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell determined^ therefore, to carry out 
the principal object of the campaign, and to advance 
into the interior. The army intended for this .pur« 
pose was divided into two columns ; one being direct^ 
ed to proceed up the Irawaddi in boats, accompanied 
\fy the boats of the men-of-war ; and the other to 
eo-operate with it by land. Sir Archibald Campbell 
went with the latter. Headvanced rapidly, and had 
proceeded some distance, when he heard that the 
first column had been unsuccessful in an attack on 
the defences ' at Donabew, which is situated about 
forty miles above Rangoon. 
Repulse of the General Cotton, who commanded the water co- 
rt^Doaabew"^*" lumn, had been ordered to dislodge the Burmese 
"Max. 8th 1825. ^^^ ^^^' town, whither they had retreated after 
iheir reverses before Rangoon : but the number of 
ihe troops was insufficient to take so strong a place 
as Donabew. The handful of soldiers with him car- 
tied the * first stockade gallantly : but the second 
stdckade was so strong that the besiegers were com- 
'peRed to retire. As soon as Sir Archibald Camp- 
ibell heard of this disaster, he returned, and in a 
•short time appeared before Donab^w. The column 
in the flotilla, which had retired to a place a few 
onilas lower down the tiver, joined him, as soon as 
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ttie Wind pisrmitted, whe& ICtlia Bandoolm made a CHAP. XX. 
grand sortie upon the le-uaited force. It was re^ ^, 1)71825. 
paleed wiih coolness and courage : and preparations OociipaU«ii of 
wete^made for conducting a formal siege. Directly Xpril^ml. 
the batteHes were constructed, the firing commeno- 
ed t but the place fell fhto the hands of the English 
without a struggle. Maha Bandoola was killed -by 
a rocket or a shell : and with the death of their 
leader fell the hopes of ^o Burmese. They fied 
precipitately, leaving the town to the EDgliah^ who 
found in it supplies for several months. 

After the fall of Donabew, the onward march was Occupation of 
resumed : and, on the S5th of April, Sir Archibald ^^^ 25th« 
Campbell reached Prome^ whkh was deserted upon 
bis approach. It wa» set on fire by the enemy, but 
the English succeeded in saving a part of it from 
destruction. As the rainy season was drawing neap» 
they remained there for several months, the army 
being quartered in comfortable oantonments around 
the town, to which the inhabitants were induced to 
return by the conciliating and Mendly behaviour of 
the English troops* 

While these events were taking plaee, a force was Conquest U 
sent into Arracan, with oirders to join Sir Archibald ^a^^'i^i^ 
Campbell's army, after the reduction of that province 
had been effected. The capital was taken, althoiugli 
it was well and gallantly defended, and the country 
conquered : but the climate was found to be. un- 
healthy, and the scheme of crossing the mountains 
to join the main army impracticable, and the troops 
wete conseipiently wilshdcawn. 
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JOHAP. XX. During Sir Arcliibald Campbell's slay at ProiiM^ 

A. £71825. xiegotiaiions were opened with the Court of Ava, 

NegotintioDB '^^^ ^ ^'^ce which lasted until %\iQ %ni of November, 

^th the Court i^as concluded with the euemy. The Burmese cx- 

pressed a great desire for peace : but it was perfectr 

ly insincere, for they would not ngree to the reasoor 

able terms of the English commander. At the end 

of the truce, therefore, the w^r was resumed, 

Defeat of the The Burmese had advanced towards Frome, and 
T^^T ""^ stockaded themselves in the neighbourhood of that 
town. Three parties were sent to dislodge tiiem 
from their stockades ; but two of these returned 
without achieving the desired object. The Burmese 
drew nearer and nearer, but refrained from attack $ 
the English General, thererore, again assumed the 
offensive with a suitable force, and this time with 
perfect success. Stockade aflter stockade was rapidr 
ly taken. The enemy, scattered hither and thither, 
fled across the plain to the river, and suffered severe 
loss from the English horse artillery. These suo- 
oesses were followed up by others. All the enemy's 
works were taken ; and, as the army proceededi 
every post was abandqned in suec^ssion, 
XSapinr^ of Negotiations were again renewed, but they did 
Wellooa. p^^ g^^p jj^g advance of the English, who bad reach - 

JttD. 19th. 1826. g^ ^ fortified village named Melloon. Although the 
Burmese had sued for peace, they would not consent 
to abandon this post. It was, therefore, assaulted 
and carried, as the others had been, in the face of an 
overwhelming force. 
Xhe conquering army was met on its march by an 
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Amerioaii Missionary and a released prisoner, who CHAP. XX. 

had been sent by the king to treat for peace. The j^ -B^lSZh 

same terms as before were stated : bat the Burmese xhe battle of 

mDnarch would not yet agree to them. He made ^*S*?"^;.t 

. Feb. 9th. 

one more eifort to drive the victors back. A new 

l^der, who bore the remarkable title of the Prince 
of Darkness, was appointed to command his army ; 
atid, on the 9ih of February, the English forces, 
wjiich were only 2,000 in number, again met the 
Biirmese, who, to the amount of 18^000, were ar- 
raBged in battle array to meet them. The Burmese 
leader, had departed f;*om the usual custom of fight- 
ing behind stockades, and had brought all his avails 
able forc.es into t^e open field. His army was drawn 
up in a semicircle across the main road, where the 
ground was sq covered with prickly bushes, that it 
vfas difficult for an army to manoeuvre. The £ng* 
Ush began the attack by a^sailiqg the advanced 
wings of the hostile force, upon .which movement, 
the Burmese commander threw forwnrd his centra to 
support the menaced divisions : but ^U were defeated, 
and the last hope of the Burmese sovereign failed. 

The march towards the capital was now unimped- Pe^ce concl.i. 
ed. The king was filled with alarm, and begged for ^ ^, ^^^^^ 
peace, the negotiations for which were brought to an 
end, when the English army had arrived at Yandabo, 
lets than fifty miles from Ava. The Burmese agreed 
to relinquish jail claims on the provinces of Assam, 
Gachar, Jyntea, and M^nipore ; to cede to the con* 
querors Arracan and the Tenasseiim Provinces ; and 
to pay a crore of rupees in three iQstalments. Upoi^ 
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CHIP. XX tbe receipt of tlie second instalment, ih« Etiglfeh 

A. £71826. ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ Kangoon, which they were to retain 
until the payinent was ma^e. The first Burmese 
war was thus brought to a safe and honourable con- 
clusion. 
Affair* at During its progress, military operations had also 
^ been carried on in another dirt-ction. The Bajah of 

Bhurtpore, an ally of the English, died in January 
1825, leaving a son of tender age, whom Sir David 
Ochterlony, the Eesident in Malwa and Eajpootana, 
recognized as the lawful successor to the throne. 
Doogun Saul, a cousin of the youthful Kajah, 
however, laid claim to the crown, seized the fortress 
of Bhurtpore, imprisoned Bulwunt Sing, the right- 
ful Bajah, And murdered his guardian. Sir D^vid 
Ochterlony immediately assembled a force to oppose 
the usurper, and ordered it fo advance towards 
Bhurtpore : but the Government, disnpprovitig of 
these arrangements, commanded the return of all 
the troops which he had put in motioil, and accept- 
ed his retirement from the appointment of Resident. 

Distnibances Serious disturbances, however, arose in the coun-* 

^re^^tJriS^" ^^ ^^ Bhurtpore. Doorjuu Saul's brother with a 

great part of thd population conspired against him, 

and the whole district was thrown into a state of 

Anarchy and cbnfusiou. 

English policy ^^^^ state of things could not be permitted to 

with regard to Continue, and a considerable force under Lord Com- 
that country. ' 

bermere, the Commander-in-Chief, waSsent to attack 

the fortress of bhurtpore and uphold the cause of 

i^ulwunt Sing. Dooijun Saul was, however, well 
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supported. Bhurtpore had resisted the attacks of CHAP. XX. 
Lord Lake's army twenty years before ; the natives j^ 571825. 
imagined that it was still impregnable ; the inhabi- 
tants of the coantry were disaffected towards the 
English ; and Doorjun Saul's popularity increased, 
when it was known that be intended to defend their 
favourite stronghold. 

Oil the 10th of December^ Lord Combermere ap- Siege and cap* 
peared before Bhurtpore wi*Ji m ftn»y of more thaa pore. ^ 
20,000 men and a buftdred pieces of artillery. ^*^ ^^^ ^^20. 
Batteries w^re opened^ but it was found tha^t the 
thick mud walls of the fori would not yield to shot 
and shell. It was» therefore, roaolYed to effect 
a breaeh by means of mining, and, after two or three 
ft^ilure^ ao enormous oiine was exploded with terri- 
ble effect. The explosion caused fomti loss to the 
besiegers themselves, but it made a breach through 
which they were enabled tp naake an assault, (n a 
few hours the citadel wa3 iu their possession ; and 
Doorjuu Saul was taken prisoner while, he was at- 
tcQQpting to escape. This success was opportune. 
The only fortress that had ever successfully resisted 
the English arms being taJkeB» the hopes of those 
who disliked their rule were fru3tT&ted > the discon- 
tented were overawed ; and perfect pea^^ prevailed 
throughout the length and breadth of the l^d. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



WAE IN THE HIQULAND8 OF APFGHAMISTAH. 

Fboh a. D. 1828 TO A. D. 1842. 

AdminiUraUon of Lord William Bentmek — ConqueU 
of Coorg — Suppreuion of SuUee-^Ckongei in ike 
Companp*s Charter — JpfreheMioiuof Rusiiaa m- 
vaHon — Eevoluiions in JffghaniUan — Bmhaamf to 
Dost Makomed — Persian invanou of Herat — Siege 
of Herat — War [declared against Dost Mahomed — 
Tripartite Treaty — Intfasion of Afghanistan —In- 
htaUation of Shah Sujah at Candahar — Capture of 
Ghazni-^Advanee to Cahul — Return oftheinoad- 
ing army — Return and surrender qf Dost Mahom- 
ed — Delusive tranquillity in Afghanistan — Deser- 
Hen and defeat of discontented chiefs— Insurrection 
at Cabul^Murder of Sir JFiUiam Macnaghten— 
Disastrous retreat from Cabul — Arrival of Lord 
Ellenborough^Gallant defence of Jellalabad — 
Advance of Generals Pollock and Nott — Release 
of the English prisoners^ IFUhdrawal qf the 
troops to India. 

Thb next Governor-General was Lord William 
Bentinck, who had some .years before been Governor 
of Madras* His administration was, in general, a 
peaoefulone: but during it the kingdom of Coorg, 
the Bfljah of whioh had behaved in an outrageou^ 
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manner both to his own subjects and to tlte Com* CBAP. XXX^ 
pany, was subdued and annexed to the English ^ i^TlsSi* 
doniinions. Lord William Bentinck will, however, j^ ^aqucbt 
be best remembered by the exertions which he made ^ ^^f- 

•^ A|*rii 6tii. 

in the suppression of suttee, the infamous oustom 

by which widows were permitted to burn themselves of 8attee. 

alive wiih the dead bodies of their husbands. He Bee. 4th., l£2a 

iDade the practice penali 

In 1833 great changes were made in the oontiti- Cbanges ia 
tntion of the East India Company, which bad gj^^^'* 
hitherto, while it governed India, held the exclusive j^^ p ^^3^^ 
right of trading with that country. The latter pri- 
vilege was taken away ; the trade thrown open ; and 
the Company converted into a governing power 
alone. The charter under which the East India 
Company governed India, was renewed for twenty 
years : but, in all other material respects, remained 
the same as it had been before* 

At this time the inhabitants of British India en* Anpifeheasioa 
joyed peace for several years: but in 1889 i^^w^^JJ**** ^* 
broken by spirit«>stirring events whioh are still fresh 
in the memory of Englishmen. We have in a pre- 
vious page alluded to the fears that were felt regard- 
ing the designs of Bussia upon the English posses- 
lAons in the East. At the time of which we are 
writing they were at their height, and they were not 
without some foundation. The dimensions of the 
Eussian Empire had wonderfully increased during 
the preceding fifty years and had extended towards 
India,, as well as in other directions. Its frontier on 
the sooth was, in fact, closer to Lahore than to St« 
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CHAP. XXI. Petersburjb. th^ conduct of the Russian govern- 
A. dTTss?. ^^^^ ^^^ Susftiim agents likewise indicated, in some 
measure,' wkat were their intentions on the subject. 
The latter weite employed in sowing dissensioM hi 
Affghanietau and Persia, through which eouiitries 
there is a practicable route to Hindostan. Oir the 
other hand, there was little dangeir to be apprehend- 
ed, whatever the designs^of the Eussian governtireDi 
might be, as the route is dimost impassable for an 
irmy, and the Russia&s could, at the most, only raise 
disturbances and arouse fears on the frontiers of 
British India. 

Involutions in • The state of AfFghanistan was very unsettled. Shah 
Affghaniatan. >, 

Sujah-, who had lately governed there, had been 

driven from his country and his throne by his brother 
Matimud; and had takeii refuge in the English 
territories. Mahmud owed his success to Futteh 
Khan, one of his ministers, whom he afterwards 
ungratefully and cruelly murdered. The brothers of 
the deceased minister, of whom Dost Mahomed tLhan 
was tbe most able, revolted against Mahmud, and 
«ei2ed the greater part of his dominions, which they 
4ivided among themselves, leaving him to rule over 
the district of Herat alone. He died soon ii^r- 
wards, and his son Kamrali sneceeded him at Herat. 
Embassy to ' As Dost Mahomed possessed the prineipal power 
Bo^tMahomed. ^^^gPgj^jjjg^^j^ Loid Auckland, the new Governor- 

C^eneral, thought it right to send an ambassador 
to treat with faim^ nominally about oommercial mat- 
ters, but in neality about things of greater import- 
ance. It Waa desirable to render him an ally of the 
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Engliik, and Atfgbanistan a defence barrier fov In- GEJLP. XXI. 
4ia. The ambassador was Captain Alexander Bumes. j^ dTIss?. 
The miasioo, however, utterly failed, prindpaily 
Ihrongh Bussian influence, and Captain Burnes re^ 
turned to I<^ia without adiieving the objects lor 
which he had been sent to Aflighanistan. 

The Shah of Persia, Who was also influenced by The ege of 
Bussian ooutsels, at this time despatched an army ' .^ 

to Herat with the object of taking that important Sep, 1838. 
city, which has appropriately been called ' the key to 
India.' He claimed the' whole of Aflghanistan, and 
the fall of Herat would hare led to farther move- 
Bsenta against that country. Herat, however, was 
well defended. Eldred Pottinger, a young Englidi- 
man, was there ; and, as English officers have since 
done at Silislria and Kara, encouraged the garrison 
to deeds of valour by his energy and heroism. The 
Pemicm army was commanded by unskilful leaders, 
and, after a siege of nine months^ duration, it waa 
obliged to fall back completely baffled and defeated. 

The English and Russian ambassadors were in ^ A force sent 

to the Fersiaa 
the Persian camp : but the former was treated with Gulf. 

great itftdignity. An English force was consequently 

sent to the island of Karack la the Persian Gulf, to 

demand satisfaction for the insult that had been 

eflered to t)ie representative of the British power ; 

and the report of its arrival hastened the retreat of 

the Perskm army from Herat. 

As Dost Mahomed would not agree to his wiaAvea The Tripartite 

by peaeeful means, the Governor-General determined ^^^^ 26th 

to enforce them by war. A treaty was acoordingly 
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CHAP. XXI. entered into wiftk Skak Sigak and with loujeet 
A. DTlsaSl ^™?> tlie sovereign of Lahore, the obfcets of wiack 
were the inTsaon of Affghimiaten and the xestoiatioa 
of the exiled monareh, AnEogbth armj» called 
the annj of the Indus, was to advanoe into tho 
higUands of Cabal bj the way of Seinde and Be- 
loochiatan* It was to be composed of a forae firoat 
Bengal; another from Bombay ; and a third belong- 
ing to Shah Sigah and oonunanded by English of- 
ficers. The whole Was ultimately placed under the 
command of Sir John Keane. 

tovasion of The Bengal column marebed first, and it was not 
gnaua au. j^^^^ y^j ^^ Bombay column until it bad reached 
Candabar. The latter met with opposition from the 
Ameers of Sdnde ; but a reserve force put an ef- 
fectual stop to their resistance by the capture of Kar- 
racbee, an important town upon the coast of Seinde. 
The advance of both ciolumns was harassing and 
fatiguing. The way was long; there was little 
water for man or beast ; and continual annoyance 
was experienced from the fierce robbers, who lurked 

sShllS? **^ about the wild hilb through which they bad to pass. 

MB7 8tK1889. '^^ Candabar, Shah Sujah was solemnly enthroned 
as King of Affghanistan* in the presence of the 
English army* 

Thecaptnrcof The march was continued. Late on the evening 
July 28rd. of the 2l8t of July, the army encamped before the 
dtadcl of Ohazni, the birth-place of Mahmud, the 
first Mussulman conqueror of India ; and on the %Zd 
the guns opened upon the fortress* A small party 
eoiuageoutly approach^ the walls under oover of the 
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fire» and placed an enormous charge of powder un- CHAP, xxu 
dtt the Cabul gate, which was blown in by the ex* ^ p7lSft9 
plosion. The storming column immediately entered 
ik» town. A desperate hand to hand enoounter en- 
sued ; but the town was taken, and the garrison of 
the citadel surrendered almost without a struggle. 
Perfect order and quiet were observed by the sue^ 
cessful soldiers^ 

The English soon afterwards proceeded to the 'Hie ocmps- 

^ . tion of CaWd. 

city of Cabttl, which passed into their possession Aug. 6th. 

peaceably ; Dost Mahomed lied with a few followers 

into the wilds beyond the Oxus; and Shah Sujah 

was reinstated in his former capital, surrounded by 

English bayonets, but without the good wishes or 

the welcome of his subjects. 

After the restoration of Shah Sujab, the greater Betam of iKs 

part of the army was withdrawn. A force which 

was considered large enough to keep the country 

tranquil, was left at Oabul; and Mr. Macnaghten, 

who a short time afterwards was made a baronet, 

was appointed diplomatic agent at the court of the 

Affghan king. 

The English ti^oops remained two years at Cabul. ,. State of pub- 

he fedung is 
The temper of the savage tribes in Affghanistan, and AffKhsiiistaB. 

their bitter hatred of the people who had given them 
a king, was shewn on every possible occasion. Eng- 
lish officers and soldiers were attacked and cut down, 
whenever they ventured to any distance from then: 
comrades. Lawless chiefs gathered their followers 
around them, and offered resistance when there waa 
any probability of success. Parties sent oat for sup* 
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CHap. xxi. plies were surrounded by crowds of fierce enemies, 
A. D. 183a ^^^' ^^^^ ^^^y brought out of the conflicts that en- 
sued with severe loss. Bat these were only desul- 
tory attacks ; and the quiet at Cabul itself was so- 
great, that many of tlie English were joined by 
their wives and families, who resided with them near 
the city. 
Return ofDost Dost Mahomed, who had been thrown into prison 
by the ruler of Bokhara, whither he had fled for re- 
fuge, contrived to escape, and returned to make 
another attempt to drive the invaders from the coun- 
try. Many of the Affghan chieftains joined him : 
and a force under Sir Bobert Sale was consequently 
sent to oppose his progress. Bost Mahomed's fol- 
lowers were defeated at a place called Furwan ; but 
the nature of the country preveated the fugitives 
Purwan * ^^^^ being fottowed, except by a regiment of Bengal 
Soy. 2ud. Cavalry, which, alter it had continued the pursuit 
for some distance, was attacked by a party of Dost 
Mahomed's horsemen. Upon the order to charge 
being given, the English officers galloped towards the 
enemy, fully expecting that their men would follow : 
but the sepoys' hearts failed them, and they ran 
away, leaving the officers to fight alone amongst 
their numerous foes. 
Surrender of But Bost Mahomed had been defeated, and hope 
XoV. 3rd! deserted him. On the following afternoon, as the 
English Envoy at Cabal was returning from a iide« 
a single horseman galloped up to him» and, to his 
astonishment, said that Bost Mahomed had arrived 
to surrender himself a prisoner. The messenger had 
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scarcely concluded his speech, when Dost Mahomed CHAP. XXT, 
himself rode up, and, dismounting, presented Sir ^ ^TsiO 
Willlaill Macnaghten with his sword. Every kind- 
ness and consideration was sbown to the Affghan 
chief) who was sent to India, where he was detained 
id a light and easy captivity. 

The following months passed in comparative tran- K^volt of Aflf- 
quillity, but at the beginning of October, some cluefs ^ *^ '^ *^ *• 
deserted Shah Sujah's Court, and raised the standard 
of revolt. As they occupied the important pass of 
Khurd Cabul, a force under Sir Ilobert Sale, whicli 
was on its way to Jellalabad, was sent against them. 
the insurgents were strongly posted ; part of them 
defended a barrier thrown across the road, and others 
Were scattered on the steep heights around : but the 
English soldiers drove them back, and cleared the 
gli'atkt of its (fefenders. But resistance was still offer- 
ed. The force was attacked both by day and night : 
but at a place called Jugduluk the enemy was 
gallantly repulsed ; and the soldicirs reached' Jellala- 
bad, which was instantly surrounded by their foes. 
The old and crazy walls of that place were put into 
the best possible state of defence, and Sir Robert 
Sale determined to hold it to the last. While he 
was thus employed, he received orders to return to 
Cabul, where a serious disturbance had arisen ; but 
he declined to do so, as the party under his command 
was not in a fit condition for the conflicts which such 
a march would entail. He remained at Jellalabad : 
and he and his brave soldiers defended the place in 
a manner worthy of the English name, until brighter 
days should return. 
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CHAP. XXL Wofdd tkit the EngUsh in Cabal bad joined 

^"TfuY ^^ ^^'^ ^^^ ^'^ punisbing the deed, or bad eTeii« 

Renewed d - '^ Major PoitiDger proposed, fougbt their waj to 

gotiaiiooB with brave Sir Robert 8^ at Jelklabad : but neg^tia^ 

^' ^' tiona were continued, and the force was allowed to 

retreat from Gabol,. oa oondiikm of paying largely 

for the favour, Akber Khan agieeing to ensure theiv 

safety on the march. Four officers were surrendered 

as hostages, nnd the sick and wounded left behind. 

The retreat On the 6th of January the retreat began. The 

t' tfxv io^« crowd moved out of the cantonments in a con- 
Jan. 6th, io42' » -. i • i_ • 

fused, disorderly manner, the fighting men bemg 

mini^red with the numerous camp followers. The 
rond lay through steep and narrow mountain passes, 
which were covered with deep, untrodden snow. As 
the march continued, thousands dropped down on 
the way-side to die of cold and hunger ; others fell 
by the bullets of the Affghans, who crowded around 
the retreating force, and fired upon il fnun their places 
of concealment in the crevices of mountains ; the dffi* 
colties of the march increased ; the work of da* 
strtjction was nearly done; weariness, hanger, and 
cold destroyed those who had escaped from the 
vengeance of the Afghans. A few tried to force 
their way to Jellalabad, but only one solitary strag- 
gler reached that town. 

Preparations sir Kobert Sale, howevw, still held out bravek. 
for retrieving , . , . , . . 

the disasters, be and his comrades gaming the well-earned name of 

" The Illustrious Garrison ;** a force was assenr- 

bling under General Pollock at Fesbawur; and 

General Nott, who had deitsated the enemy on the 

12th of January near Candahar, held that city* 
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Early in 1843, Lord Auekland relired from the CHAP. xxr. 
office of GovefBor-GeQenil, and Lord Bllenboroogh . £r~i842 
raoeeeded liim. After some hesitation &nd xniBgiv- ^^^^i^of X^^^ 
lags, the new Governor-General resolved ito order ^*^??^^ 

f 60« ffff til r 

an advance into Gahul to retrieve the disasters which 
had been experienced in that eounftry, and to release 
the English ladies and officers who were still tha 
prisoners of Akher Khan. GNiamii had been retaken 
by the Affghans, who had treated ihe English officers 
captured in that place with great oruelty ; and this 
barbarity afforded another inducement for exertion. 

We miHt now return to Sir Robert Sale at Jellala- *The illaBtrloat 
bad. His small force had employed themselves ^"^"•«'*- 
diligeutly in repairing the walls, and securing the jg^™ uTApril 
T^laoe against attacks : but the fraits of their labour 16th, 184& 
'were destroyed by an earthquake, and all had to be 
^^un again. Oheerfully, however, they set to work, 
and soon restored the defences. By the time that 
«llwas ia .readiness :for the enemy, Akber Khan 
•pproacbed to blockade the town ; and several spirit- 
ied skirmishes took place with his troops. Oa 
the 7th of April, a grand sortie was made >on the 
^Affghan camp : all the enemy '« guns were taken, the 
<eooam|!>ment fired, and Akber Khan forced to make 
« predpitate retveat. This victory was gained ;by 
ionly ^ handful of troops over a numerous enemy : 
but it was saddened by the loss of Colonel DenoijB, 
■who had distinguished himself by conspicuous gal- 

antry throughout the campaign; Captain, after- 
wai^ds Sir Henry, Havelock commanded the right 

Bttaok» 
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CHAP. XXI. Nine days afterwards. General Pollock reached 
A D^1842 •^*^**®^^^' ^^ ^»^ advanced from Ptahawur; atorm-r 
• Oenena Fol- ^^ ^^^ Kh3'ber Pass with perfect aacceaa and Uttle 
*^i^ •iv«ncelo8s; and had come to relieve the illustrious ffarriaon* 
He remained for some months at JellalabaU» before 
he was permitted to go forward. On the 80th of 
August, however, he began an advance with all his 
forces to Cabul. Near Gundamuk he droye the 
enemy from some forts and a position on the surt 
rounding hills ; at Jugduluk, where only a few months 
before the Engliah had suffered severely in the re* 
treat from Cabul, the Affghans, who crowded round 
the advancing atmy^ and fired upon it from the 
heights, were put to flight by a few English soldiers, 
at Teseen a harder struggle took place, and was fol- 
lowed by a more decided victory ; and, on the 15th 
of September, an English army, triumphant and i&«> 
spirited, encamped again at CabuL 
n«Mrai Notts General Nott had likewise advanced from Ganda- 
**^~'*- har* On the 30th of August he defeated a force 

under Shumsoodeen,' the Governor of Ghazni ; on 
the 6th of Septemberj Ghszni was abandoned by 
the enemy; on the 14th and 15th he drove the 
Affghans, i|ho had assembled in large numbers to 
oppose him from the defiles through which he was 
obliged to pass j and soon afterwards joined General 
Pollock at the capita^ 
BdMM of the As soon as Akber Khan heard of General Pd- 
j^citoBArs. lock's advance, he ordered bis prisoners to be remov- 
ed towards the interior of the country, and threaten- 
ed to sell them as slaves to the barbaroiu chiefs of 
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Koordistan. The success of the English had, how- CHAp. XXI. 

ever, an effect on the mind of the Affghan, to whose d~1842* 

charge the capiives had been entrusted ; and for a 

large bribe he permitted them to escape. As they 

were returning to Cabul, they were met by Sir 

Kichmond Shakespeaf, who waS attended by a 6hosen 

band of horsemen ; and, upon their nearer approach 

to the capital, they had the happiness to find them- 

selres once more among their own people. A force 

under Sir Eobert Sale, whose wife and daughter 

were among the captives, had been sent out to wel- 

come and protect them. Amidst the rejoicings, and 

tears, and congratulations of every one. present, from 

the General to the private soldier, they were conduct" 

ed to the English camp. 

Little more remained to be done. The disgrace p|[nal tritfupft 
hnd been taken away 5 the prisoners welcomed back ; ^i^**^**'^' 
and the power of the English shewn in victory and Oct. 12th« 
moderation. It had been resolved to withdraw all 
the troops from Affghanistan, so soon as sueoess 
would permit them to do so without dishonour, as 
Shah Snjah had been murdered by one of his 
own chiefs, and an armament was no longer needed 
for his support. The army, therefore, returned to 
India, after the towns of Istalif and Charekar had 
been captured and destroyed : and the savage chiefs 
of Affghanistan were lt:ft to fight their own battles^ 
and to carry on their own feuds, without farther ia« 
terference on the part of the English* 
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OCCUBRSNCES IN SOINDB AND 6WALI0K. 

From A. D. 1842 to A, D. 1844. 

TAe Ameers of Scinde — Ill-feeling againat the Ettg" 

lieh GovemmeHi — luflraciion <ff ireatiee — A new 

treaty offered for their aeeepiance — Attack <m the 

Bendeney — The battle of Meeanee — Surrender of 

Hydrabad, the capital of Scinde— The battle ef 

Hfdrahad or Jhbba— Final euhjugation of ike 

Ameen — Con^neet andfmcijlcation of the cotmtiy — 

State of qg^airs at Gwalior — The Maharqfak dice 

childleee— Adoption and inetallatiou of a relative 

— Mama Sahib appoMed Regent-- Intrigues at the 

Mttharaiak's Court — Dada Khasfee Walla appotftt-^ 

edin Mama Sahib* s stead— The English Resident 

leaves the Cburi-^State of the Mahratta army-^ 

Advance of the English troops — Failure qf nego^ 

tiations — The battle cf Makarajpore — The battle 

of Punniar— Treaty with the Maharajah— 2h^ 

turn of Lord EUenborough to Galcutta — Is recall^ 

ed by the Court <tf Directors, 

The war iu Affglianistan was followed by another 

war of which it was partly the occasion. We have 

mentioned the opposition whieh the Ameers of 

Scinde offered to the advance of the English forces 

from Bombay, when they were proceeding to Cabul. 

It was speedily pat down at the time: but the 
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march of troops through ^cinde left an ill-feeling CHAP. XXir. 

against the English Goyernment in the minds of the 

julers of that country. Their dissatisfaction mani- 
fested itself in their corresponding with the enemies 
of the English, when the reverses at Cabul took 
place, in their assembling bands of armed followers, 
and in their breaking engagements to which they 
had before agreed by treaty. They were, in fact, 
prepared to take advantage of the disasters in Aff- 
ghanistan ; but the victorious advance of Generals 
Pollock and Nott deprived them of an opportunity 
for resistance. There was at this time a force in 
Scinde, which was ready to act on the offensive, and 
to the command of which Sir Charles Napier was 
appointed in October 1842. 

Scinde is watered by the road and noble river Opposition of 
Indus, and negotiations had, at various times, been th^Englisk Go- 
carried on between the English Government, and the vernment. 
chiefs or Ameers of the country regarding the navi- 
gation of that river. It had been arranged by treaty 
that no tolls should be levied on English articles of 
commerce, except such as had been first approved 
by English officers. Tbis agreement was broken : 
but, at the same time, there were plausible reasons 
for the conduct of the Ameers, as well as for their 
hostile actions. These chieftains were not desirous 
of the English connexion ; an English agent was 
appointed to reside at the city of Hydrabad in 
Scinde against their wishes ; and a subsidiary foree 
was stationed in their territories. They had, iii fact, 
been reduced from perfect independence to the 8am« 
position as the other dependant States of India, 

11 
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CHAP, XXII. In consequence of the suspicioas beha?ioar of the 

A. 1)71843. ^lo^f 3f ^b® Governor-General prepared a new treaty 

A new treaty ^^^ ^^^^ acceptance. The terms of this treaty were 

offered for their jjard. A certain amount of territory waa to be ced- 
acceptance* 

ed to the English instead of the tribute then paid 

to them; the Ameers were to furnish fuel for the 
English steamers on the Indus ; and they were to 
give up the privilege of coining to the English Go- 
verament. The Ameers were very unwilling to enter 
into this agreement: but, after some time. Major 
Outram, the British Commissioner, persuaded them 
to afiix their seals to it. 
Attack on the There was a strong expression of ill-feeling ahewn 
f?h!"l5th.*' towards the Commissioner, as he retired from his 
interview with the Ameers; and on the following 
day bis house was attacked. It was surrounded on 
three sides by the insurgents, the fourth being kept 
clear by the fire of a small war-steamer which was 
anchored near the place. For four hours the escort 
kept their assailants at bay, and then retreated in 
good order to the English vessel. 

The battle of The force under Sir Charles Napier was close at 
^^Feb^^lTth ^*°^' ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ arrived at Meeanee, near Hy- 
drabad, where the Ameers, who were all up in arms, 
were awaiting him with a large army of brave and 
hafdy men. Their position was very formidable. 
Their main body was drawn up in the dry, sai^dy 
bed of the river Fulailee, where they were shelved 
at the beginning of the engagement by a steep b^mk ; 
their left flank was protected by a thick wood whiiQii 
was surrounded by a high wall; and their r^hi^/.b)^ 
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a village and ravine. The enemy occupied both the CHAP. XXII. 
village and the wood. The English army was not ^ i)77843. 
one tenth of the size of that opposed to it ; but it 
was ready to do and dare any thing. 

As the English approached, a severe fire was The struggle 
opened upon them from the enemy's guns. It was 
answered by the artillery of the English, which was 
stationed on their right ; and a few skirmishers were 
sent forward in that quarter to clear the wood of the 
enemy : but they were obliged to return without ac- 
complishing their object, and the infantry then ad- 
vanced to storm the river-bank. They advanced no- 
bly to do the appointed work : but it proved a long 
and arduous task. A fierce hand-to-hand struggle 
took place. As soon as the foremost ranks of the 
enemy were driven back, others crowded forward to 
take their posts. Defending their heads with thick, 
broad shields, the Beloochees dashed among their 
assailants and fought with savage desperation. Ex« 
pecting no quarter, they gave none : but closed with 
their opponents, and struggled franticly to the last. 
Even the bayonet, on that rough and rugged ground, 
failed to force them back. 

For fully three hours the deadly conflict con- The victory. 
tinned ; but at last the main body of the enemy gave 
way, and retired before the glittering array of English 
bayonets : but the Beloochees retreated, as they had 
fought, slowly, sullenly, and bravely ; more with the 
air of conquering, than of conquered, men. Their 
retreit was quickened by a charge of the cavalry 
which had succeeded in crossing the river near the 
village on ihe left. 
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CHAP. XXII. Next morning six of the Ameers presented their 
D~i843 ^'^^'^^^ ^^ *^® English General, and two days after- 
Surrender of v&'^ Hydrabad> the capital of Scinde, was sur- 

liydrabad. lendered. Opposition was not, however, at an end. 

Enemies were still in the field, and were advancing 

The battle of towards Hydrabad in force. They had reached the 

"^^SlarchtitJi ^^^^S® ^^ Dubba, which is situated about four miles 
from that city, and the English army, now largely 
reiaforced, proceeded to attack them. Their poai* 
tion was similar to the one at Meeanee. They were 
posted on the banks of two deep canals running 
parallel to each other, with their right on the rirer 
Pulailee; and they had considerably strengthened 
the natural defences of that position. The battle 
began with a deadly fire from the English artillery, 
which threw the enemy into some confusion. A 
charge of cavalry was then made on his left Hank, 
where it was discovered that many of the Beloo- 
chees had taken to flight, the horsemen riding nobly 
across the canal, and scattering the fugitives before 
them. At the same time the Queeu's 22nd stormed 
the entrenchments and can-ied them gallantly, reserv- 
ing their fire until they arrived within a short distance 
of their opponents ; while the 25th and 2l8t Begi- 
ments Bombay Native Infantry attacked the adjoin- 
ing entrenchments. The three regiments then ad- 
vanced together, and, supported by the Horse Ar- 
tillery, drove the enemy from the village, on his ex- 
treme right, where he had rallied in considerable 
force. After a severe conflict, he fled along the 
bank of the Fulailee, pursued by a portion of the 
f avalry^ The Beloochees fought ^ost as valiantly 
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as at Meeanee : and the loss of the victors was CHAP. XX u. 

'''^''- . A.DTT84S." 

The war did not continue much longer. Some of Final snbju- 

the chiefs were still up in arms, the principal of ^*'^°^/^ ^^** 
whom were named Shere Mahomed and Shah Maho- 
med ; but they could not assemble any large amount 
of troops. The former was defeated by Major Jacob, 
and forced to flee ; and the latter was taken prisoner 
during an encounter in which his small party of 
soldiers was quickly put to flight. 

The country was in the power of the English. It The aiincx- 

. 1 . .1 . . - r^. ^. , ^^ . ationof Sciude. 

remamed m their possession : and Sir Charles Napier 
was appointed Commissioner on behalf of the Eng- 
lish Government. The people, it is said, were rejoic- 
ed at the change of masters, as the Ameers had been 
unjust and ungenerous in their rule. Be that^ how- 
ever, as it may, the inhabitants have been gainers 
by the change. The state of the province has 
improved ; factions between rival chiefs are at an 
end ; commerce has increased ; and one of the most 
flourishing ports in the East has arisen during the 
last few years in the once jealously-guarded and in- 
accessible territories of Scinde. 

The next cause of anxiety to the Governor-General Affairs at 

Grwalioi* 

was the condition of the independent Mahratta 
state of Gwalior. Dowlut Kow Scindia, the once 
formidable foe of the English, with whom treaties 
of alliance had been made by General Wellesley and 
Lord Hastings, died in 1827 without any offspring. 
He was succeeded by one of his relatives, who died 
childless in February 1 843. 
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CHAP. XXII. The widow of the deceased sovereign, who was 
^ ]D~Tg43 herself only thirteen years of age, adopted a distant 
Installation of ''^^^^^^^ °^ ^^^ ^^^^ husband. He was enthroned as 

a new sovereign, the Maharajah of Gwalior ; and as the new king was 
only eight years old, a nobleman named Mama 
Sahib was appointed to condact the affairs of go- 
vernment, as Eegent, according to the express wishes 
of the English Eesident. 
Intrigues at Various intrigues followed. Ambitious men who 

Court, were eager for power, and the Maharanee herself op- 

posed Mama Sahib in every way ; and after he had 
filled the office of Regent for only three months, he 
was removed, and was obliged to take refuge in the 
British territories. A person, called the Dada Khas- 
Jee Walla, who in every way opposed the English 
interests, succeeded him. As the Regent whom the 
English Government had selected was thus removed, 
and another appointed without consulting the Re- 
sident, in direct violation of the treaty with Scindia, 
that officer was ordered to leave the court at Gwalior, 
in token of the Governor- General's displeasure. 
Confusion in But the intrigues and rivalry at the Mahraita 

and°coiuitry? ^ourt did not cease. None of the chiefs could trust 
his neighbour, and, as might naturally have been 
expected, the country was in a very disturbed state, 
in consequence of the confusion in the government. 
State of the The Mahratta army which was very numerous 
a army. ^^^ strong, was r^dy for plunder or revolt. The 
Mahratta soldiers were kept together by no bonds 
of discipline, were scarcely under any control, and, 
confident in their strength, were anxious and eager 
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for warfare. There were a few Europeans among CHAP. XX ir. 
the officers ; but almost all of them were at this n~T843 
time removed, which act alone shewed the power 
and the spirit of the army. 

The Governor-General sternly remonstrated with Advance of tlie 
the Maharanee and her advisers ; but, as his warn- °^ ' 
ing was unheeded, it became necessary at last, for 
the safety and tranquillity of the surrounding country, 
to order the advance of an army which had been 
assembled a few months before at Gawnpore, and 
which was placed under the command of Sir Hugh 
Gough. The Governor-General himself accompani- 
ed it into the Mahratta territories. As soon as this 
step was taken, the Dada Khasjee Walla was surren- 
dered to the English : but the English forces could 
not be recalled, until it was evident that the country 
was quiet and the government secure. They had 
approached the river Chumbal : and the Mahratta 
chiefs repeatedly requested the Governor-General not 
to permit the advance of the army across that river, 
as the Mahratta troops, who were so entirely with- 
out discipline that they could not be restrained, 
would look upon such a movement as hostile, which 
would be contrary to the desires of the English, who ^ 
professed that they had come to restore tranquillity, 
as f'liends of the Maharajah. The Governor-General, 
however, appointed a certain day for an interview 
with that prince, and informed him, that, in the 
event of his refusing to comply with this request, 
the English troops would cross the Chumbal. 

The Maharajah did not arrive on the appointed 
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CHAP. XXII. day, and tlie army advanced. It was still supposed 
A. 1)71843. however that the aflPair would be amicably arranged, 
Thebattleof as Bappoo Setowlea, a chief thought to be friendly 
jbecT'^ISth. *^ ^^® English, had been sent, on the part of the 
Mahrattas, to negotiate : but he quitted the Snglisli 
camp to join the Mahratta army, and to takf 
command of a portion of it. On the 29th of I>eceiB- 
ber, the Brilish troops under the immediate command 
of Sir Hugh Gough came in sight of the enemy, 
who were drawn up before the village of Maharaj- 
pore. The Mahrattas occupied a very strong posi- 
tion which was defended by a powerful array of can- 
non. These guns did great damage to the English, 
who drove the enemy from them into the village, 
where a fierce encounter took place, the Mahrattas 
tossing their matchlocks away, and fighting hand to 
hand with their opponents. General Valiant at 
this time took Maharajpore in reverse to support the 
troops which were already engaged. Having forced 
the enemy to retire from the village with the loss of 
twenty-eight guns, he moved forward, and attacked 
three formidable entrenchments at a place called 
Chonda. The Mahrattas fought in a most deternaiii- 
ed manner ; stood to their guns until the very last ; 
and were cut down at their posts, without an attempt 
to flee. The victory was complete, but it was dearly 
won ; for the loss in men and officers was very great. 

Thebattleof Upon the same day another battle was fought at 

"'^ D°'^^2»^h ^*^^^^^'> hy the division of the army under General 

Grey, which had entered the Gwalior territories by a 

different route. The Mahrattas, who were posted 

on the hills surrounding the English army, were 
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ebased from height to height; their guns were CHAP.XXII. 
taken ; and they were forced to flee from the field ^ 071844. 
of battle« 

These two victories effectually persuaded the Ma- SubmUsion of 

^ ^ the Maharanee. 

haranee and her advisers to aceede to the Govemor- 

Greneral's wishes. It was mranged that the govern* 
ment of Gwalior should be conducted by a council, 
nntil the Maharajah became of an age to take charge 
of it himself ; that the advice of the English Resi« 
dent should be implicitly followed ; that the Mah^- 
ratta army should be reduced to a very small 
amount ; that an English force should be stationed 
at Gwalior, and be paid out of the revenues of that 
State ; and that all power should be taken out of 
the hands of the Maharanee, to whom an ample 
allowance was granted to support her rank and 
dignity. 

A treaty containing these terms was agreed to by Treaty with 
the Maharajah and the Mahratta noblemen. Hav- hwajSiT^ 
ing thus restored peace to Gwalior, and, by his 
prompt conduct, checked the spread of feelings hostile 
to the English authority, Lord Ellenborough return- 
ed to Calcutta. But he did not stay in India long 
after the warfare had been concluded. The Court 
Df Directors disapproved of his conduct both in 
Scinde and Gwalior, and were displeased at his sup« Recall of 
posed delight in war rather than in the quiet pur- ^^^ , EUea- 
suits of peace, and they recalled him from the high 
station of Governor-General, without the sanction 
or approval of the Home Government. Sir Henry 
Hardiuge was appointed his successor* 
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CHAP. XXII. Lord Ellenborough had, however, restored to In* 
r""' . dia the blessings of peaee by successful war ; he , 
had upheld the power of the English in rebellious ' 
States ; and, even if his administration as Governor* 
General were undeserving of grateful remembrance 
in other respects, it ought never to be forgotten that ! 
he vindicated the honour of his country's jiame in 
the mountains of Affghanistan, retrieved the dis- I 
asters suffered there, and restored the English cap* 
tives to their friends and freedom, 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 



FIBST CONTEST IN THE PUNJAB. 

From A. 1). 1844 to A. D. 1847. 

Arrival of Sir Henry Hardinge — The Sikhs — Death of 
Munjeel Sing — SMe of the Punjab — Portion of the 
Sikh Government — Power of the army — Invasion 
of British India-^ Advance of English troops — Hie 
battle ofMoodkee — The Sikhs\entrenched camp — The 
battle ofleroseshah — A night on the battle-field — The 
victory-^The Sikhs reeross tlie Sutlej — Sir Harry 
Smith sent to Loodiana — The battle of Aliwal — Pre^ 
parations for the final struggle — The battle of Sobra* 
on — The English army cross the Sutlej — The advance 
to Lahore-- Goolab Sing negotiates — Interview be- 
tween the Maharajah and the Governor- General — 
Treaty with the Maharajah — Conclusion of the war — 
Close of Lord Hardinge's administration. 

Sib Henry Hardinge arrived in India with a 
sincere desire to preserve peace : but he soon found 
himself engaged in war. New enemies invaded the 
English possessions^ and it was necessary to conquer 
and expel them. 
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CHAP.XXIII. These foes were the Sikhs. We have not had oc- 
^ I)~T845. c^s^®^ ^0 mention this people often in the preceding 
Tlie Sikhs, pages ; but, during the progress of the British [Em- 
pire in India, they had been gradually increasing in 
power and importance. This sect arose in the six- 
teenth century, under Nanak, a quiet and peaceable 
teacher of a mixed Hindu and Mahomedan religion : 
but the were persecuted by Aurangzib, and, under 
a leader named Gooroo Govind, they laid aside their 
primitive character, became a warlike, as well as a 
religious, power, and gained a large portion of ter- 
ritory during the decline of the Mogul Empire. In 
the reign of Runjeet Sing, they acquired great 
strength. Their army was well drilled and disciplin- 
ed under the guidance of French and Italian of- 
ficers ; the artillery, in particular, was brought into 
a state of great perfection ; and the Sikh soldiers 
were generally victorious over the enemies against 
whom they contended. Eunjeet Sin^, with whom 
the English Government were in alliance, died in 
1839, when the Aifglian war was in progress, 
Since his death the country had been in a state of ! 
utter confusion. Anarchy, conspiracies, plots were 
frequent in the capital : foul murders were of continual 
occurrence : and, amidst these scenes of tumult, the 
army was all-powerfuL 

Condition of ^^ ^^"^^^ Dhuleep Sing, a boy of tender age, was 
the Sikh Go- the Maharajah of Lahore. His mother, who acted 
veniment. ^^ Hegent for him, had, after a revolution at the be- 
ginning of the year, made her brother the vizier : , 
but he was murdered in a similar revolution, aud 
the power of the office^ though not the name^ 
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was held by an influential chief named Bajah CHAF.XXIII^ 
Groolab Sing. At this time of revolts and turbu- ^^ i)7T845, 
lence, the Sikh army, eager for war&re, and desirous 
of employment, determined to invade the British 
dominions* The Queeu-mother and her party en«* 
eouraged the idea, in order that they might get rid 
of their unruly subjects. Goolab Sing pretended 
to favour the army in its desire : but in reality kept 
himself from any acts of hostility, until he could 
see the event of such a course. 

In consequence of the suspicious movements of Invasion o! 
the Sikhs, the Governor- Greneral sent reinforcements y^j ^^^^ Sikhs. 
to the frontier, where the English had two stations, ^®c. 12th. 
named Loodiana and Ferozepore ; and proceeded 
himself to the menaced quarter. On the 12 th of 
December, the Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, entered 
the British territories " without a shadow of provo- 
cation," and proceeded to form an entrenched camp 
at Ferozeshah, about ten miles from Ferozepore. 

The English troops at Umballa, who were under tbe The battle of 
command of Sir Hugh Gough, were now ordered to ^jj^'^^^gfu. 
advance as rapidly as possible, to join those at Loodi- 
ana. On the 18th of December, they- arrived at 
the village of Moodkee, after a fatiguing march; 
but they had not had time sufficient to rest them^ 
selves, when news was received that the Sikh army 
was on the way to attack them. Fatigue and hun- 
ger were soon forgotten : and the army was march- 
ed out in battle order to receive the. foe. The 
ground was flat, but partly covered with low brush- 
wood| behind which the enemy hid his infantry and 
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CHAP.XXIII. artillery. The latter opened fire upon the Bnglish as 
A. dTTs^S. ^* ^^®y a^lvanced, which was warmly answered. 
The English cavalry was then sent forward to attack 
both the flanks of the enemy : and, while he was 
thrown into confusion by these mofements, the in- 
fantiy advanced, drove the Sikhs from position after 
position, and captured all their guns. The conflict 
was continued for some little time by star-light, and 
at last ended in favour of the Eogli^. They had 
before despised their new enemies : but in this first 
battle they found that the Sikhs fought with great 
skill and distinguished valour. The loss, on their 
side was heavy, and among the slain was Sir Bobert 
Sale, the defender of Jellalabad. 
The battle of The Sikhs retreated to their entrenched camp at 

Ferozeshah. Perozeshah. The English, reinforced by the division 
Dec. 2l8t, from Ferozepore, were led, on the ^Ist, to attack 
them in their fortifications, which were very formid- 
able, being defended by more than a hundred pieces 
of cannon. The entrenched camp was in the shape 
of a parallelogram, against the longest side of which 
the assault was made. Under fire of their artillery, 
which was far weaker than that of the Sikhs, the 
English infantry stormed those fearful batteries, and 
forced their way into the enemy's camp. A terrific 
conflict ensued. The Sikhs were maddened with 
Enthusiasm and religious zeal: and they fought 
With savage desperation, killing every wounded Eng- 
lishman, who lay helplessly on the ground : and the 
horrors of the battle were increased by the explosion 
of several mines* 
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Meanwhile Sir John Littler's division, ^hich CHAP.XXIII* 
was directed against the enemy's left, bad not beea fTTttA- 
successful as the others. The carnage among the sir J. Littler'^ 
assailants was awful : and in one quarter, where division. 
there was a battery in the shape of a half moon, 
one of the Queen's regiments suffered so much that 
it was obliged to retire. 

In the midst of the rush ^ of the battle and the A night on 
foar of cannon, the night drew on. The English *^^ ^**^'-^*'^'^' 
had been partially successful; they had gained a 
footing in the Bikh camp : but the enemy had not 
been driven out. Darkness put an end to the 
contest for a time. The English lay down almost by 
the side, of their opponents. In the gloomy friend 
and foe were scarcely distinguishable. But, now and 
then, a shot came from the still untaken guns upon 
the. weary Englishmen, who had marched sixteen 
miles before the fight, and were now suffering from 
cold and hunger. The Governor-General, however, 
and the Commander-in-Chief were there to en- 
courage the brave men, and to share their sufferings. 

As day dawned, the battle began again. In The riciory^ 
spite of all their hardships, the dauntless soldiers 
were full of enthusiasm and energy : their Eng- 
iigh 'pluck' was roused, and they were determin- 
ed to win. Sir Henry Hardinge, who had taken 
the second place in the command under Sir Hugh 
Gough, placed himself at the head of the left wiog ; 
the Commander-in-Chief did the same on the right, 
^uid they led the infantry onwards to victory. Every 
thing gave way before the irresistible charge. Thef 
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CHAP.XXIII. forced the Sikhs back, and captmed scfeiity-eight 
iTTiir ®^ ^^" cannon. But as aoon as one portion of the 
Sikh army had been conquered, another arose : a 
resorre of 30,000 men under the Sikh t^irf, Tej Sin^, 
came forward to oppose the victors, and to rs-c^pCure 
the entrenchments. Again, supported on either side 
by the cavalry, those heroic foot sddiers charged on. 
T^ Sing was routed, and the whole of his army 
forced to cross the Sutlej, and to flee, discomfited 
and beaten. 
GaliaDtry and Ncrer, perhaps, have English sddiers fought so 
8iirHettryHar-8^^**'"^y ■* ^ Ferozeshah : never, most certainly, 
^^^i^'^' had they more heroic leaders. The Governor-General 

not only shared the privations of the men on the 
battle-field, but he showed every kindness in his 
power to those who had fought with him, and e8peci« 
ally to the wounded. Passing from man to man, he 
cheered them with words of hope ; if any were in 
want of comforts, he supplied them himself; if any 
were desponding, he showed them his armless sleeve, 
and spoke to them of their own dear home. 
The Sikhs re- The English army remained where it had won 
' this dearly-bought triumph. It could not advance 
to Lahore, until it could be supplied with more artil- 
lery and strengtbened by reinforcements. The Sikhs 
took advantage of delay which they thought arose 
from indecision, and, crossing the Sutlej, again invad* 
ed the British tenritories. More battles were to be 
fought. The enemy menaced Loodiana. The Com- 
mauderin-Chief, therefore, sent Sir Harry Smith 
with a division to defend that town. Sir Harry Smith 
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met with the Sikhs here and there upon the road : CfHlP.XXliI. 
but not in great force. A few skirmishes took place ; . D~r846 
and the English were not always successful. 

But these actions were trifling. Loodiana was re- The battle of 

lieved ; and, with the troops at that place added to ^j^j^* 28. 

his Own, Sir Harry Smith marched out to meet the 

enemy at Aliwal. His troops were scarcely half tlie 

number of the Sikhs, who had fifty-six guns and 

were strongly entrenched behind earth-works. As the 

English advanced, a severe fire was opened upon them, 

during which Sir Harry Smith ordered them to halt 

that he might better ascertain the exact position of 

I the enemy. Having learnt that, he moved forward 

; again, and stormed the village of Aliwal, which was 

s the key of the Sikh position. That place was speedily 

carried ; and the enemy were driven across the Sutlej 

i in precipitate flight, leaving their baggage, ammuni* 

n tion, stores, and guns to fall into the hands of the 

J victors. The Sikhs fought boldly. In a charge of 

i, the 16th Lancers they met the advancing horsemen 

with sword and target, and attacked them hand to 

; hand. After the battle. Sir Harry Smith rejoined 

j5 the main body of the army, 

il- But great numbers of the enemy were still on the Preparations 

bs left bank of the Sutlej, where they were employed and\he^sfkht 
s6 in strengthening their position at Sobraon, which 
i* had more the appearance of a fortress than a camp. 
be Meanwhile heavy ordnance^ ammunition, and rein- . 
m' forcements were brought up to the English. At 
ilti length all was ready for an attack, and an advance 
itii towards Lahore* 
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CHAP-XXIIL Veiy esrly in the moniing of tlie lOUi of Febroary, 

A 1)71846. ^^ troops weie under arms for tiie assanlt. A thick 

The battle of mist was orer all, but as it began to dear awaj, the 

^'fX'l^^h Eng^guns opened fire. For three hoars nothing 
was heard but the roar of the cannon, and tbe whir 
of shdls and rockets, to which the enemy replied 
ineffectnally. But the cayahy and infantry were 
not to remain spectators alone : for the lire, although 
severe, was not sufficient to destroy the fortifications, 
or to induce the Sikhs to leave them. The English 
iofaotiy dashed forward to storm the earth-works, 
when a sanguinary combat ensued. The cannon of 
the Sikhs inflicted great injury on the assailants, 
who, in some places, were obliged to retire orer and 
over again, until, at length the indomitable courage 
of the English prevailed, and, marching up to the 
very muKzles of the guns, they carried them at the 
point of the bayonet. The cavalry, in the meantime, 
rode by twos and threes through small openings in 
the entrenchments, and, forming upon the opposite 
side, charged the Sikh gunners at their posts. The 
Sikhs fled. Borne down by their opponents, they 
crowded towards the river, under a heavy fire from 
the horse artillery. Some fell by the deadly missiles ; 
others were drowned in attempting to cross the 
stream ; and few reached Lahore. The Sikh army 
that had boasted of invading India, and vanquish- 
ing the English, was completely conquered. 
Advance to The evening after the battle, part of the English 

'^ *^'^' army crossed the Sutlej. In two or three days it 

arrived at Kussoor, which is not very far distant 
from Lahore. At that place Goolab Sing, who was 
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8€nt by the Regent to negotiate, met the Governor- CHAP.XXiir. 

General. His first desire was to stop the advance ^ iTlisie 

of the English forces ; but Sir Henry Hardinge would 

not listen to this proposition — the humiliation of 

the Sikhs must be complete, and the English army 

must dictate terms at the capital. The young 

Maharajah came to the English camp to have an 

inteiview with the Governor-General, who treated 

him with every kindness and respect ; and a few 

days afterwards he was escorted to his palace by the 

officers of the English troops, who had advanced to 

Lahore. The citadel was garrisoned by them, and 

the town passed tranquilly into their possession. 

A treaty was signed on the 8th of March. A Treaty with 
large sum of money was paid to the British Go- March^sfh! 
vernment for the expenses of the war : the terri- 
tory, which forms a triangle between the rivers 
Beas and Sutlej, was given up to the English; 
the army was disbanded ; all the artillery, which had 
not been taken in the recent battles, was surrender- 
ed ; and, as the L^pre Government was unable to 
pay the whole of the large sum of money required, a 
further portion of territory was given up, which was 
afterwards presented to Goolab Sing, with whom a 
separate treaty of alliance was made, in consequence 
of his neutrality during the war, and his service in 
bringing the treaty with the Lahore Government to 
a favourable conclusion. 

The Sikhs were thus thoroughly conquered. They Conqnest of 
had invaded India ; they were repulsed, and their *^® ^*^^®' 
own country invaded in return ; they had been eager 
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CHAP.XXtll. for victory and plunder ; they were subdued, and 
A ^TTo^^ their own territories reduced : they had dreamed of 
marching to Calcutta, and driving the English from 
the land ; they were beaten in every battle, and theiV 
own capital filled with English troops. But their 
spirit was not yet broken, and it required another 
war to bring them into perfect submission. 

Conclusion of At the request of some of the Sikh chieftains a force 

liTge^s admSl ®^ ^^'^^^ °^^" ^"^ ^^^ *^ Lahore, the rest returned 
tration. to India, and the first war in the Punjab was at an 

end. The remainder of Lord Hardinge's stay in 
India was spent in promoting the welfare of the 
people given to his charge, and in the quietness of 
peace. 
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CONQUEST OP THE PUNJAB AND PEGU, 

From A. D. 1848 to A. D. 1853. 
Commencement of Lord Dalkomie*8 adminisiraiion-^ 
Moolraj — JBTw ireacheroua conduct — Hi» removal-^ 
Metare, Jgnew and Anderson sent to instal the new 
governor — Insurrection at Moultan-- Murder of the 
British officers — Shere Sing sent to Moultan — Mr. 
MdwardeS"His admirable conduct-^DefeatsMoolraf s 
forces— Appears beforeMoultan — General Whish ar- 
rives at Moultan — General insurrection in the 
Funjab-^Shere Sing's defection^ Siege of Moultan 
raised — The English army enters the PunJab-^The 
action at Bamnuggur — The battle of Chillianwalla — 
The fall of Moultan— Sensation in England—The 
battle of Gujerat— Annexation oftheTunjab— Conduct 
of the governor ofBangoon — Commodore LamberV s 
mission — JFar with Burmah— capture of Burmese 
fQils — Character of the Burmese war — Advance to 
Prome— Annexation of Pegu— Lord J>alhousie*8 
policy. 

Lord Dalhouaie began his administration as 
Governor-General with the prospect of a firm 
and lasting peace ; but he had not been long in India 
before disturbances arose in the Punjab, which ended 
in a second struggle with our brave and desperate 
enemies, the Sikhs. Lalla Moolraj, the governor of 
Moultan, the capital of a district which is situated 
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CHAP.XXIV. between the rivers Indus and Sutlej, had, for some 

tTTs^S **™^ P***' ^^^ intriguing with his fellow-country - 

Treacherous ^^^ ** Lahore, and inciting them to rise against the 

conduct of English troops, and to expel them from that town, 

where they had remained at the request of the 

His removal principal Sikh leaders. It was, therefore, considered 

from the Go-necessarv to depose him. A chief named Sirdar 

vernmeat of •' ^ 

MoiUtan. Khan Sing was appointed governor in his stead ; 

and Mr. Vans Agnew> a Bengal civilian, and Mr. 
Anderson, ci the Bombay army, were deputed to 
accompany the new governor to Moultan, as the en« 
voys of the English Government. Moolraj appeared 
to acquiesce in the change, and no disturbance was 
expected : but the very day after the English officers 
arrived at the city, they were attacked by a party of 
Assassmation Moolraj's followers, and severely wounded. They 
euvoys. retired with Sirdar Khan Sing and their escort to 

the Eedgah, a small fort near the town, from which 
an ineffectual fire was directed against them. Three 
days afterwards the Eedgah was attacked. The 
Goorkha soldiers and the Sikhs with them w^re 
traitors. The gates of the fort were opened to the 
assailants ; the two wounded Englishmen were cruel- 
ly murdered, as, with hand elapsed in hand, they 
encouraged each other in their own loved tongue; 
and their bodies were grossly insulted by the savage 
mob. 

Intrigues at ^nis act was not a solitary instance of treachery-. 
Lahore. It was discovered that conspiracy was also at work' 

among the Sikhs at Lahore, who in vain attempteds^ 
to allure the sepoys stationed there from their alle- 
giance, 
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As soon as the events at Mooltan were known, CHAP.xxiv. 

a force was sent thither under Shere Sing, a Sikh ^ dTis^S. 

leader, whose faithfulness was considered above Mr.Edwardes's 

question. But there was more effective aid at hand. *^**^? ^"^ ®"- 
^ ergetic proceed- 

Mr. Edwardes, a Lieutenant in the Company's army, ings, 

was stationed at Leiah on the lodns, to assist Mool- 
rsj in settling that part of his district, and in 
collecting the revenue. A detachment of faithful 
Sikhs was under him, with whom he advanced to- 
wards Moultan : and he wrote to the Nabob of the 
neighbouring district of Bhawulpbre, requesting 
immediate assistance. The Nabob responded to the 
appeal, and throughout the war, remained a true^ 
faithful, and useful adherent to the English cause. 

But before efficient help could reach them, Mr. Repulse of 
Edwardes and his party were attacked by an equal Moolraj. 
number of the insurgents whom they gallantly repuls- 
ed. Hastening forwards, he effected a junction with 
the troops under Colonel Cortlandt, who commanded 
ilM fort of Dbera Ismael Khan, and with the forces 
of the Nabob of Bhawulpore. On the 18th of June, The battle of 
he again defeated Moolraj at Suddoosam on the ^^j^^^^^Jg^J^ 
Cbenab, after a hard and precarious battle of nine 
hours' duration. He had crossed that river with 
his infantry, and had separated from Colonel Cort- 
landty who came up with two regiments and six 
guns, in time to give him most desirable aid. Effec- 
tually beaten in the open field, Moolraj retired to 
Moultan, whither Mr. Edwardes advanced with an 
annyi which daily increased in number. That 
officer had acted with energy, vigour, and skill. 
He had encourged those around him to deeds of 
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CHAP.XXIV. valour ; he had stayed the first violence of the 

A. dTT848. revolt ; and he had thas given others time to plan 

greater things : but he was not able, single handed, 

to crush the power of Moolraj. 

Siege of Moul' General Whish, with reinforoements, which raised 

the amount of the forces before Moultan ta about 

28,000 men, arrived there in August, and assumed 

the chief command. 

Insurrection Meanwhile the Sikhs in the Hazara district rose 

aud^^^l^fection "^^®^ * ^®*^®' named Chuttur Sing ; and a spirit of 
of Shcrc 8iiig. insurrection was generally felt throughout the Fun- 
jab. The troops before Moultan were, however, 
gaining ground. They had driven the enemy from 
every outwork around the town, which was regular- 
ly invested ; but, in the midst of their success, they 
were obliged to raise the siege from an unexpected 
cause. Shere Sing, who was with the besieging 
army, and who had been hitherto implicitly trusted, 
went over to the enemy with five hundred Sikhs. 

Advance of The war was henceforward waged on a larger scale. 

Eaglidh trooj>8. j^j^ aj.njy^ ^^g^^^ Lq^j Gough, the Commander-in- 
Chief of India, who had been made a peer for hfs 
services in the last Punjab war, was assembled at 
Ferozepore. It was immediately ordered forward to 
oppose the forces of Shere Sing and his father, Chut- 
tur Sing. 
KugagcmeDt On the 21st of November, the English drew near 

*^ S^^"°22^!}' ^^® enemy, who was posted in a strong position at 
Bamnuggur on the Chenab. Early on the following 
morning an attack was made upon the Sikhs by the 
horse-artillery ; and the English cavalry were order- 
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ed to engage a large body of their horsemen who had CHAP.XXIV« 

crossed the river. The 14th dragoons and a regi- a. IxTsiS. 

ment of native cavalry drove the enemy before them : 

but they charged too far* They were exposed, in 

the deep sand of the river-bed, to the full fire of the 

Sikh guns, and were compelled to retire, after suf^ 

feriDg severe loss. 

The hostile forced did not meet again in battle for The battle of 
some time. In the middle of January, however, jan,i8tSri849« 
Lord Gough resolved to move forward, and to act 
upon the offensive. He drew near the formidable 
entrenchments of the Sikhs at the end of a fatiguing 
march, and he desired to defer the engagement until 
the following day : but the Sikh batteries were nearer 
than he supposed, and, as their fire inflicted great 
loss upon the English army, he issued the necessary, 
orders for battle. The ground, with which the Eng- 
lish General was unacquainted, was very unfavourable 
1 the movements of a large army . The English troopa 
were, however, engaged with the enemy ; tliere could 
be no retreat without dishonour ; and they foui^^ht 
nobly, notwithstanding the disadvantages of the field. 
Strong batteries were taken at the point of the bavo- 
net ; the Sikhs were driven back ; and the English 
army encamped, after the severe contest, near the 
battle-ground — victors indeed, but without the fruits 
of victory. The enemy withdrew unpursued ; soma 
of the English guns were taken ; and the loss in 
killed and wounded was enormous. But fearful a9 
the English loss was, the Sikhs suffered still more 
than they in the battle of Ghillianwalla. 

The gloom which this indecisive action spread over 

12 
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CHAP.XXIV. British India soon cleared away. On the 21st of 

A. 1)71849. January, Moultan fell into the hands of the English. 

The capture of General Whish, being reinforced during December 

Jan, 22nd. ^^ troops from Bombay, was enabled to renew the 

siege. On the 81st of that month, a sortie of the 

garrison was repulsed ; on the 2nd of January, the 

town was taken by storm; and on the 22nd, 

Moolraj surrendered the citadel. A large body of 

men were thus released from a long and tedious siege, 

and left free to reinforce the army under Lord 

Gough. 

Biuialofthe After the fall of Moultan, the bodies of Messrs. 

Tnl^trid °^of ^«°®^ and Anderson were reverently exhumed; 

their murderer, were borne by tbeir fellow-countrymen through the 
breach which had been made in the battlements ; 
aud were buried on the ramparts of the fort. Moolr&j 
was put upon his trial for their murder, and, being 
found guilty, was sentenced to death, a punishment 
which was afterwards commuted to imprisonment for 
life. 

The battle of When the tidings of the battle of Chillianwalla 
Feb, gist ^^^^ received in England, they caused a painful sen- 
sation among all classes of the community ; and the 
Government thought it advisable to appoint Sir 
Charles Napier to command the army in India, and 
to prosecute the Punjab war ; but, long before he ar- 
rived in this country, the war had been brought to a 
favourable conclusion. On the 31st of February, a 
decisive action took place at Gujarat, where Shore 
Singh had taken up a strong position with an army 
of 60; 000 men; fifty-nine guns, and a detachment of 
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Affghan cavalry under a son of Dost Mahomed Khan. GHAP.XXIV, 
Gujerat was almost entirely an artillery battle. The . t)~1851 
English batteries cannonaded the Sikhs for three 
hours : and, at the end of that time, the British in-^ 
fantry put the whole of the Sikh force to flight, cap- 
tured all their cannon, and pursued them until 
darkness fell. The Affghans fled rapidly from the 
field, and were followed by Sir Walter Gilbert to 
the entrance of the Khyber Pass. 

This victory was conclusive. All the Sikh chief- Conquest and 
tains of importance surrendered, and the Sikh army ^^^ punjab. 
was entirely broken up. The . conquest of the Pun- "^^^^ 29th, 
jab was followed by the annexation of that rich and 
fertile country. It has since beeU governed well and 
vigorously ; it has improved in every way ; and the 
administration of the English officers is exceedingly 
popular among the inhabitants. > 

While Lord Dalhousie was engaged in carrying Disputes witK 
out the necessary measures for the government of the *^® Burmese. 
Punjab, he received tidings of occurrences at Ban» 
goon, which appeared likely to demand a second war 
with the Burmese. The governor of that town had 
unjustly oppressed the oommanders of two English 
vessels, and had shewn himself to be generally hostile 
to the interest of tke English nation at that port. 
The Governor- General, therefore, considered it ex- 
pedient to send Commodore Lambert in command of Commodore 

a small fleet to desire satisfaction, and in the event ^^^^^^ert's mis- 

sion, 

of the governor refusing to afford any explanation of 
his conduct, to forward a letter to the King of Ava, 
demanding his reeall. The governor of Bangoon treat- 
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CHAP.XXJy. ed ihe EDglish Amliassador with marked contempL 
A. dTTsSI. '^^ Commodore contequently communicated with 
the Court of Ava : and the Burmese monarch im- 
mediately removed the offending governor, and ap- 
pointed another officer in his stead. 
Beginning of The new governor, however, behaved, if possible, in 

hostiliticB. ^ jjjjjj^ insolent manner than his predecessor. / Com- 
modore Lambert, on account of this conduct, de- 
clared Bangoon and the adjacent Burmese ports to 
be in a state of blockade ; informed the Burmese 
monarch that he would hold no further communi- 
cation with the governor ; and seiEed a large war- 
boat which lay near his ship in the Rangoon river 
* by way of reprisal.' On the following morning, he 
moved his squadron down the river to carry out the 
proposed blockade, one of his vessels having the 
captured war-boat in tow: and, as the ships proceed- 
ed, the stockades on the banks of the river and the 
Burmese war-boats fired at them. The fire was re* 
turned with terrible effect, and effiBctually silenoed. 
The blockade was commenced, and the Commodore 
returned to Calcutta to receive further instructions 
from the Governor-General* 
War with The King of Ava, upon application being made to 
him for reparation, refused to afford it, and confirm- 
ed the conduct of the governor of Bangoon : and 
Lord Dalhousie, who had heartily striven to bring 
the affair to a peaceable conclusion, was obliged to 
dedare war. The favourable season for hostilities 
had almost passed away, and the rains were near : 
but the Governor-General hastened the preparations 
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for warfare, with the design of etriking a severe and CHAP.XMV, 
sudden blow at the Burmese power. A large fleet ^ £^$52. 
convejing a considerable force under the command 
of General Godwin, arrived at the mouths of the 
Bangoon river in the beginning of April 1852. Mar- 
taban was taken ; Bangoon, after a severe struggle, 
was carried by assault ; Bassein, another important 
position, was captured ; and the English forces thus 
obtained a fiim footing in P^u before the time for 
active service passed away : but the Burmese mon- 
arch was not induced to desire peace, while the invad* 
iug troops were still far distant from his capital. 

Pegu, the chief town of the provinces of that name^ ^^^^^ of^Pe^'u/ 
was taken in the month of June ; but, as it was 
left with only a slender garrison, the Burmese> a 
few months later, made a desperate e£Port to retake 
it. lliey were defeated, however, by the persevering 
gallantry of Major Hill of the Madras Fusiliers, and 
of the few men under his command, who defended 
the post committed to their charge against over- 
whdming- numbers, until they were relieved by 
reinforcemeuts from Bangoon. 

In all the engagements which took place the Charactcris- 
Burmese invariably shewed great cruelty to the *^^® ®^ *^^ ^'"^^ 
wounded and the captives ; but the chief enemy 
with which the English had to contend, was dis-* 
ease. Cholera and fever were more fatal than the 
weapons of the Burmese. 

After some delay, General Godwin advanced to Conquest and 
Prome, which was placed in the occupation of his anaexatioii of 

f 6fl|ll. 

troops. The whole of the large country of Pegu Dec, 20th, 
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CHAP.XXIV. was thus occupied by the English forces, and the 
A 577852 ^0^®™^^^"^eneral thought it advisable to keep it 
under English protection. A proclamation was 
consequently issued, by which Pegu was proBOunced 
a part of the British Empire, and it is at pre- 
sent steadily recovering, under its new masters, 
from the effects of Burmese misrule. The Eang of 
Peace with the ^^* ^^^' ^^ ^^® moan time, been dethroned by his 

Burmese. brother, who, convinced that resistance against the 

Jmie30th,1858 . i. .1. . , . . 

supenor power of the invaders was in vam^ ex- 
pressed a desire for peace which was concluded, 
upon his withdrawing his troops from the frontiers 
of the newly-acquired territories^ and releasing the 
English captives at Ava. 
TLord Balhoa- Lord Dalhousie's policy in annexing the Punjab 
and Pegu to the English dominions has been fre- 
quently condemned : but we do not think that he 
could have acted otherwise without neglecting the 
interests of his country and the safety of India. It 
was scarcely desirable that the English possessions 
in the East should have been extended : but, in 
neither instance, did the enemies of England afford 
any option to the Englisii Goyeniment. In both 
quarters war had occurred twice, and constant danger 
and annoyance might haye been expected, if Lord 
Dalhousie had not made an adequate provision for 
sustaining the power and honour of the English 
nation. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



CONCLUSIONOFLORD DALHOUSIE's ADMINISTRATION. 

From A. D. 1854 to A. D. 1856. 

Tresh treaty tdith th6 Nizam — State of affain at 
Nagpore-^Beath of the Bqfah loithout issue or re* 
latione — Nagpore placed in charge of English off,' 
cers^The Sonthal insurrection — Restoration of 
tranquillity — The condition of Oude — Disturb- 
ancesin that country — Assembling of English troops 
— Tormer treaty violated by tJte Nabob — fhe an* 
nexation of Oude— The province placed in charge of 
English officers — Departure of Lord Dalhousie 
— Social improvements during his admtnistratioh 
-^Changes in the Cbmpany's Charter — Arrival (jf 
Lord Canning as Governor- General — Growth of 
English power in IndiaSenefits of English rule* 

During the year succeeding the conclusioQ of the 
Burmese war, new territories were added to tbe Com- 
pany's dominions. In May 1864, a fresh treaty was 
entered into with ihe Nizam, in whose country the 
contingent force had been, for some time past, most 
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CHAP. XXV. iiTegularly paid. In discharge of the debt which k 
A. D ]854 ^^^ incurred, four districts to the north and west 
Hyderabad, were made over to the management 
the English Government. The kingdom of Nagpoi 
likewise, the Hajah of which had died without issui 
was, in the same year, annexed to the Company' 
territories, and is now governed by English officers 

^ The Sonthal These changes were effected without any disturl^ 
msurrection. , ^ ,. « 

JslylSSS* ^ce, and for some time perfect peace prevaileti 

throughout India. The cjuiet was, however* broker, 
in July 1855, by an insurrection in Bengal. Tb 
Sonthals, a hitl-people in the districts of Bhai 
gulpore and Bajmabal, Wko had hitherto been r^ 
garded as a harmless, peaceable, and tractable race 
irritated, ^s it is believed, by the oppressioas of the 
money-lendera of Bengal, suddenly broke into rebel- 
lion undei: leaders who pretended to be inspired 
descended into the neighbouring plains; plundered 
and burnt the villages ; massacred the unresisting 
inhabitants; and commftted every kind of violence 
and outrage. There were few troops in the districts 
they attacked : but, as soon as possible, regiments 
were sent thither from other quarters. Being un- 
able effectually to operate against the savages on 
account of the rains, the thick jungle, and the state 
of the laws, the forces were stationed round the 
desolated territory to prevent the Sonthals from 
entering other districts : but, as soon as the hin- 
drances to action were, in a measure, removed, they 
proceeded, under the command of General Lloyd, 
against the rebels ; engaged them wherever they were 
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to be met ; and compelled them to retire to their vil- cHaP. XXV. 

lages.' The disturbed districts were thus restored to . r"T„.« 
1 1 1 1 11* .1 , A. D, 18o6, 

order, and the rebelhon completely suppressed. 

The time of Lord Dalhottsie's stay in India was The condition 
drawing to a close. One of his last acts as Governor- °^ ^^^^' 
General was the annexation of Oude. Since the 
treaty made with the Nabob in 1801, that country 
had been very badly ruled, and, in 1855^ it was 
confessedly the worst-governed native state in India. 
The Nabob, who was devoted to sensual gratifica- 
tions, and surrounded by courtiers of the most pro- 
fligate character, shamefully neglected the affairs of 
government ; the chief posts in the administration 
were entrusted to worthless favourites ; the people 
were plundered and oppressed ; and the ill-disciplin- 
ed troops supported themselves by rapine, violence, 
and bloodshed. These evils were aggravated by a 
religious contest. A party of Mahomedans attacked a Disturbances 
pagoda which the Hindus held in peculiar reverence, in that country. 
and were defeated by the Hindu devotees who as- 
sembled for its defence. Enraged at their repulse, 
they collected in larger il|^mbers, under a fanatical 
leader named Ameer All. It was for sonoe time doubt- 
ful what part the Nabob would take in the affair : but 
he decided upon preventing the outrage which his 
Mussulman subjects contemplated. The fanatics 
were attacked by the King's troops under English 
officers ; they were defeated and their leader slain. 

As a religious war appeared likely to take place Assembling of 
iu a country surrounded by the English territories, English troops. 
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CHAP. XXV. and as such a warfare would have been, in the high- 
"T" est degree, dangerous to the sepoys, many of whom 
had relatives in Oude, the Governor-General ordered 
the English troops to assemble on the frontiers. 
The necessity for their interference, however, happi- 
ly passed away. 

The annexation ^^^ ^^^h a lamentable state of affairs in a depend- 
of Oude. ant kingdom could not be permitted to continue -. 

and the Court of Directors allowed Lord Dalhousie 
to decide whether Oude should remain in its former 
position^ or be taken under the immediate protection 
of the English Government. The Governor-Gene- 
ral resolved upon adopting the latter course. The 
Nabob was invited to conclude a friendly treaty, where- 
by the Government of the kingdom, which he had 
shewn himself unfit to rule, should, like the territory 
of Mysore, be placed in the hands of the English, 
while ample provision should be made for the sup- 
port of his own position and dignity. These terms 
Vere rejected : and Lord Dalhousie proceeded, with- 
out the Nabob's consent, to issue a proclamation, by 
which Oude was declared a portion of the English 
possessions. The reasons for his act were given in 
this document. The English, it was stated, had 
agreed, by the treaty of 1801, to protect the Nabob 
of Oude against every foreign and domestic enemy, 
while that sovereign, on his part, bound himself to es- 
tablish " such a system of administration, to be car- 
ried into effect by his own officers, as should be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and calculated 
to secure the lives and property of the inhabitants," 
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The English had fulfilled their part of the engagement ; CHAP. XXV. 
the Nabob had neglected his : and, therefore, the ^ dHTsSS 
country which he had misgOTemed, was taken out 
of his possession. 

The system pursued in the Punjab was introduced Administra- 
into Oude. English officers were appointed to the 
administration of the Government, General, afterwards 
Sir JamesOutram, being the Chief Commissioner : and 
the new territory passed into the possession of the 
Company without any immediate disturbance, or ex- 
pression of ill-will on the part of the people, for 
whose benefit the change was made. 

The prolonged administration of Lord Dalhousie Departure of 
ceased on the 29th of February 1856, upon which ^^''^^^°^^''- 
day Lord Canning, who had been for some time ap- 
pointed as his successor, assumed charge of the In- 
dian Government. Lord Dalhousie's rule was dis- 
tinguished by various social improvements which 
will, we trust, contribute greatly to the welfare of the 
inhabitants of India. Sound and practical educa- 
tion was encouraged ; schemes for the instruction of Social improve- 
the people were planned j and officers appointed to "^c^^s. 
carry those schemes into effect : works for the irri- 
gation of land and the promotion of traffic were 
multiplied ; railroads constructed ; and the three 
principal cities of India connected by electric tele- 
graph. 

Changes were also made in the constitution of the ^jjg^^^*'^^^ ,,° 
East India Company. In 1853 the Company's Charter, 
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.CHAP. XXV. Charier was renewed with various alterations, the 
A. 1X^856. priiicipal of which were a reduction in the number 
of the Directors ; the formation of a Legislative Coun- 
cil for all India ; and the free admission of candi* 
dates who, might pass the requisite examinations, to 
the Medical and Civil Services. 

Growth of We have thus related the progress of the Eng- 
in India. ^ ^^ Empire in India, from its first straggles for ex- 
istence under Clive and Lawrence, to the present 
time, when it extends from Peshawur to Pegu. 
We have seen it steadily increasing from year to 
year, until, for some wise and good purpose, it has 
been permitted by the Supreme Buler, who orders 
every event in history and in life, to reach its present 
gigantic limits. This permission has undoubtedly 
been granted for the benefit of the people of India ; 
and although a great deal still remains to be done 
for that object, very much has been effected. 

Benefits of It has been remarked that, if the English were 
English rule. ^ .. » ^. , , , . 

to quit India to-morrow, there would be no me- 
morial nor vestige left of their sojourn in the 
land. But so it would not be. There have been 
imprinted broad, deep marks of good, which can ne- 
ver be effaced. Doubtless there are defects in what 
Englishmen have done for India : but of necessity 
there are such in all human institutions, and ever 
will be to the end. Contrast, however, the state of 
the country now with what it was when even the 
noblest Mahomedan mouarchs held it in their grasp ; 
and then the blessings it enjoys under English rule 
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■will be seen in all their clfarness. For a hundred cHAP. XXT. 

vears there was rarely any bloodshed in the posses- 

Eions of the English : and their dominion has been 
j)eculiarly distinguished for its gentleness, mildness, 
and moderation. Englishmen are in the chief places 
of power : and they are, for the most part, true and 
iiusty men, who bear themselves nobly in the dis- 
cliarge of duty. Justice is free to all, except when 
kept back by the craft of their own countrymen ; sut- 
tee, infanticide, and human sacrifices are almost en- 
tirely abolished ; and, 'far above all, the good seed 
of our glorious Faith has been sown, and it will ne- 
ver cease to spring up and bud and blossom, so long 
as India has a name among the nations oT the earth. 
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Alexander the Great inyades India.* 13 

Alighur captured by General Lake • 150 

Alirerdy Khan, Nabob of Bengal 57 

Aliwal, the battle of. ^ 257 

Allahabad, capture of, 86 ; proTince of, is given to Suja 

Dowlah of Oude, 101 ; Appa Sahib sent to 210 

Almora, the capture of 184 
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Hyder HI 
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America, discovery of 36 

Amherst, Lord, becomes Governor General, 213 ; engages 

in war with the Burmese, 215; his proceedings with 

regard to Bhurtpore 224 
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his iatrigues and plots, 196 ; attacks the Englisli at Nag- 
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Arabs, contest with, at Nagpore, 199 ; at Corregaum 205 

Archipelago, Indian^ The, Dutch commerce in ••« 39 
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his dissimulation,- 26 ; proclaims himself Emperor, 27 ; 
defeats Bara, 27 ; and Shuja, 28 ; his wars with the 
Mahrattas, 30, 31 ; his zeal for Mahomedanism, 31 ; his 

death 31 

Ava, the English advance to> 222, 223 ; conclusion of peace 

near, 223; king of, dethroned ,,.*• 270' 

Aseem-ul-Dowla made Nabob of the Carnatic«,«t»».„»r.fti 1>^ 
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Baber invades India, 18 ; grains the battle of Faniput, 18 ; 
his biographical memoir, 19 ; defeats tbe Bajputs, 20 ; 
his death, 21 ; Yasco de Gama visits India during the 

reign of • 37 

Bactria, the kingdom of 13 

Bahar under the government of Aliverdy E^an, 57 ; given 
to Meer Jaffier, 65 ; is invaded by Shah Alum, 75 ; passes 
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Hector Munro, 108 ; is defeated by Tippoo 109 
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policy, 166, 167, 168 ; his good government of Bengal. 
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supports Warren Hastings.- 100 

Bassein, the treaty of « 146 
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Bengal, saddening occurrences in, 56; under the govern- 
ment of Aliyerdy Khan, 57 ; given to Meer JafGer, 65; 
state of, 82, 86; is given to the English, 87 ; revenue 

and judicial changes in •• 134 

Bentinck, Lord W., becomes Governor General, 226 ; his 

administration * 227 
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defeated at Argaum, 153 ; peace with « • 154 

Berar is invaded by Ameer Khan, 173 ; ceded to the Eng- 

Hsh 271 

Bhaugulpore, disturbance in 272 
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225 ; capture of 225 
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Chunda Sahib claims the throne of the Camatic, 48 ; be< 
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Gircars, the Northera» 3 ; conquest of, 78 ; given to tlie 

English ^..i ^ , 

Claverin^, Qenl., one of the first Supreme Councillors, 108; 

opposes Hastings, 108, 104s ; his death 106 

Clive, his character, 49, 88 ; takes Arcot, 51 $ his gallant 
defence of Arcot, 50, 51 ; defeats the enemy at Amee» 
52. ; and at Covrepauk, 52 ; goes to Trichinopoly, 58 ; 
returns to England, 54 ; sent to India a second time, 
56 ; assists in the destruction of Gheriah, 56 ; commands 
the expedition to Calcutta, 67; defeats Surajah Dowlah, 60; 
takes Chandernagore, 60; engages in the plot against Sura- 
jah Dowiah, 61; outwits Omichund, 62 ; advances against 
Surajah Dowlab, 63 ; gains the battle of Plassey, 64 ; 
makes Meer Jaffier Nabob, 65 ; defeats Shah Alum, 76 ; 
defeats the Dutch» 76 ; returns to England, 77 ; is again 
sent out, 8 6 ; receives the grant of sovereignty for the 
English, 87 ; his reforms, 88 ; his final return to England. 83 

Close, Col., appeases the mutiny at Secunderabad 175 

Cochin, Bajah of, assisted by the Portuguese, 38; the 

Portuguese trade to • 88 

Coimbatore, Hyder's successes in, 96 ; capture of.. ••.•••• 120 

Columbus discovers America • 36 

Combermere, Lord, besieges and captures Bhurtpore 22S 

Company, East India, origin of the, 41 ; coalition of, with 
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Condore, the battle of - •• 73 

Conflans, M., defeated • 73 

Conjeveram, the capital of Chola, 10 ; capture of, by Clive, 

52; by Lally, 72 ; by Hyder , 108 

Contract, the Tent 174 

Control, the Board of 126 
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Coote eemmands the army at Madras, 71 ; gains the battle 

of Wandewash, 73 ; defiMis the Prench, 72 ; sent a se- 

' cond time to Madras, IlQ;- gains the battle of Porto 

Novo, 111; and the battle of Sholingur, 114; his illness 

and death, 115 ; lore oi the sepoys for 115 
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Deeg, the battle of, 160 ; siege of. ...« 162 
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Dennie, Colonel, death of 23? 
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Dhuleep Sing, Maharajah of the Punjab • 252 
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Doorjun Saul usurps the throne of Bhurtpore, 224 ; is be<- 

sieged at Bhurtpore and captured 225 
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surrenders... •» 232 

Dost Mahomed, a Pindaree chief 187 
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Diigarajapatam, English factory at....* « 42 

Supleix, Monsieur, the French Governor, 4S ; hia ambition 
and schemes of conquestj 45 \ besieges Fort St. David, 
46 ; assists Choiida Sahib and Mirzapha Jung, 48 ; his 
temporary success, 48 ; his downfall •• &S 

Dutch, commencement of, commerce, 39 ; possessions in 
India, 39, 40 ; collision between the English and, 40 ; 
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Eastern Ghauts, the j.^...« ;..4 <•• 3 
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and murder... « .• 85 
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Fancourt, Colonel, murdered at Vellore •....4 170 
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Flint, Lieut., gallantly defends Wandewash 110 
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Fort.St. Ds^yid, siege of, 46 ; capture and destruction of... 70 

Fox's, Mr., East India. BiU 126 
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Kalunga, 179 ; and at Jytak, 180 ; defeated at Maloun, 
183 ; at Makwanpux, L85 ; and at Hariharpur, 186 ; Peace 

concluded with ••••...•.•••... 4. • 186 

Gooroo Govind, a Sikh leader ^t... 252 

Goagh, Sir H., commands against the Mahrattas, 247; gains 
the battle of Maharajpore, 248 ; commands in the first 
Punjab war, 253 ; gains the battles of Moodkee, 263 ; Pe- 
rozeshah, 254 ; and Sobraon,*258 ; commands in the 
second Punjab war, 264> ; fights the battles of Chilianwa&a, 

265; and Gujarat, 266 ; is superseded ,... 266 

Governor Generals : The first, 100 ; Lord Cornwallis, 126 ; 
Sir J. Shore, 135 ; Lord Mornington, 137 ; Lord Corn- 
wallis, 165 ; Sir G. Barlow, 165 ; Lord Minto, 17? ; 
Lord Moira, 177 ; Lord Amherst, 213 ; Lord W. Beu- 
tinck, 226 ; Lord Auckland, 228 ; Lord Ellenborough, 
237 ; SirH. Hardinge. 249 ; Lord Dalhousie, 261 ; 

Lord Canning 275 

Greeks^ihe, invade India...' « .•..»•.•• 13 

Grey, General, gains the battle of Punniar 248 

Guicowar the, an ally of the English in war against Soin- 
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dia, 154; quarrda with tbe Peishwa» 191; murder of 

hia ambassador 191 

Gajerat, the battle of 266 

Gundamuk, Genl. Pollock defeats the Affghans at -... 338 

Guntoor, disputes about, 108 ; attacked by Pindarees 188 

Guzalhatty Pass, Tippoo's attack cm a detachment at 129 

Guzerat, Krishna, the sovereign of, 9 ; Mahmud at, 15 ; 
Morad in, at the time of his father's illness, 26 ; the 

ruler of, qutmrek with the Peishwa 191 

Gwalior, the storming of, 106 ; is given to Scindia, 165 ; 
' confusion in the oourt and oountry, 246, 247 ; war in, 
247 ; peace restored at 2** 

Hamilton, Dr., obtains privileges for the English T7J *2 

Hardinge, Sir H., appointed Governor General, 249 ; arrives 
in India, 251 ; is involved in war with the Sikhs, 253 ; 
his noble conduct at Ferozeshah, 255, 256 ; his treaty 
with Dhuleep Sing, 259 ; remainder of his stay in India. 260 

Hardyman, Genl., gains the battles of Jubbulpore 199 

Hariharpur taken 186 

Harris, Genl., commands the army against Tippoo, 188 ; 

gains the battle of Malvelly, 138 ; takes Seringapatam... 141 
Hartley, Col., commands against Tippoo on the Western 

Coast 130 

Hastings, Warren, the Governor of Bengal, 99 ; effects 
reforms in the Government of Bengal, 99 ; is appointed 
first Governor General, 100 ; expels the Rohillas from 
Oude, 100; disputes with his Council, 100; is accused 
of bribery by Nuncomar, 101 ; his arrangements with 
regard to the Mahrattas, 103 ; his conduct of the Mah- 
ratta war, 103, 104 ; his energetic ^^proceedings on the 
invasion of Hyder, 110 ; goes to Benares to confer with 
Cheyte Sing, 122; arrests the Eajab, 123 ; his immi< 
nent dangei'i 123$ escapes to Chunar^ 124 ; his trans- 
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actions with the ^ Nabob ofOudei 124; affair of the 
Begums, 125 ; last days in Bengal, 125 ; his trial and 

eharacter , « .•,• 125 

Hastings, the Marquis of, becomes Governor General, 177; 
engages in war with the Goorkhas, 178 ; eonclades a 
peace with the Nepaulese, 186 ; prepares for war with the 
Pindarees and Mahrattas, 189 ; differences between, aud 
the Peishwa, 191 ; joins the gtand army, 189 ; his treaty 

with Scindia, 202 ; quits India* i 213 

Havelock, Henry, Captain^ commands right attack at JeU 

ialabad.......* * * 237 

Hay*s, Mr.^ unselfish conduct, and murder at Fatna « 85 

Herat, gallant defence of 229 

Herodotus mentioned... ....^ 12 

Hislop, Sir t.f Commander-in-Chief of Madras, commands 
the army of the Deckan in the Mahratta war, 189 ; gains 
the battle of Mabidpoor, 202 ;/ executes the killadar of 

; Talnere..,., , 209 

Hobart, Lord, Governor of Madras 136 

Hole, the Black 58 

Hill's, Major, gallant defence of Pegu 269 

Himalayas, the 2 

Hindus the, early civilisation of, 4 ; their institutions, 5 ; 

their character i...... 7 

Holkar, JeswuntRow, a Mahratta chief, 146; his insolence, 
156 ; war with, 156; his flight, 156 ; harasses Col. Mon- 
sou's retreat, 158 ; besieges Delhi, 159 ; is defeated with 
his cavalry, 160 ; his infantry defeated, 160, 161 ; is 
assisted by the Rajah of Bhurtpore, 162 ; joins Scindia, 
164 ; flees to the Punjab, 165 ; peace with, 166 ; dies mad. 202 
Holkar, Mulhar Row,' succeeds Jeswunt Row, 202 ; reduc- 
tion of his dominions , 203 

Holwell, Mr., one of the sufferers in the Black Hole 588 

Honore taken .,,, ,.4 ,. „/ 11 
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Page- 

Hooghly taken 60 

Humayun becomes Emperor, 21 ; is dethroned by Shir 

Shah, 21; restoration of, 21; death of 22 

Humberstone, Col., defeats Tippoo at Paniani 116 

Hyder Ali, 91 ; seizes the throne of Mysore, 91 ; alliance 

against, 91 ; bribes the Mahrattas and the Nizam, 92 ; 

is defeated at Changumma, 92 ; and Tiinomallee, 93 ; 

and baffled at Amboor, 94 ; his successes against Col. 

Wood, 96 ; peace with, 97 ; invades the Carnatic, 107 ; 

his successes, 108, 109, 111 ; is defeated at Porto Novo, ^ 

111; and at Sholingur, 114; his death 117 

Hyderabad, struggle for the throne at, 48 ; Lord Minto 

appoints a minister at .V. 173 

Hyderabad in Scinde, occupation of, 244 ; the battle of... 244 
Hyphasis, th^ limit of Alexander's conquests 13 

Ibraham Lodi, the reign of, 1 8 ; is defeated by Baber, 18; 

is slain at Paniput 18 

Illustrious Garrison, the 237 

Indore subdued by Col, Murray 162 

Indus, the river, 2 ; army of the, 230 ; disputes about the 

navigation of the ,•....« 241 

Invincibles of the Deckan,, 151 

luvulnerables, Burmese 218 

Irawaddi, principal river in Burmah, 215 ; the English 

proceed up, 220 221 

Isle of France,Labourdonnais,the Governor of,46; conquest of 17 6 
Istalif destroyed 239 

Jacob, Major, defeats Shere Mahomed 245 

Jaulnah captured by Col. Wallace 162 

Java, the Dutch settle in, 39 ; conquest of 176 

Jehangir succeeds to the throne of Delhi, 24 ; marries Nur 

Jehan^ 25 ^ rebellions during his latter years. „.,,...,, ... 25 
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Page, 
repulsed at Ginf2;ee, 54 ; liis victory at Bahoor, 54 ; de- 
fends Fort St. George .' 71 

Leslie, Colonel, loiters on his march from Ben gal to Poona. 105 

Liffey, the, silences the batteries at Bangoon 215 

Lines, the Travancore 1*27 

Littler, Sir J., commands a division at Verozeshah 255 

Lloyd, General, commands against the Sonthals 27^ 

Loodiana, menaced by the Sikhs, 256 ; and relieved by 

SirH. Smith 256 

Lucan, Lieut., destruction of, and his irregular cavalry.... 158 

Lucknow, taken » 86 

Lushington, Major, attacks the Pindarees 183 

Macdowall, General, at the head of a faction at Madras... 174 

Machery, the Bajah of, arrangement with.. 167 

Macnaghten, Sir William, diplomatic agent at Shah Sujah's 
Court, 231 ; receives the surrender of Dost Mahomed, 
232 ; negotiates with Akber Kiian, 235 ; his murder .,« ... 235 
Madras, origin of, 41 ; the siege of, 46, 71 ; Tippoo's foray 

at, 94 ; extreme danger of, 107 ; mutiny at 174 

Madura, the capital of Pandya, 10 ; an English force sent to, 69 

Magada, kingdom of.^ 9 

Mahadeo Hill, Appa Sahib flees to 210 

Maharajpore, the battleof* 248 

Mah4 a French settlement on the Western Coast 43 

Mahidpore, the battle of 202 

Mahmud, of Ghazni invades India, 14 ; his last expedition, 
14 \ besieges Somnat, 14 ; his stay in Guzerat, and return 

to Ghazni , , , 15 

Mahmud, dethrones his brother, and is dethroned himself.. 228 

Mahomed Ali, son of Anwar-ud-dien, is assisted by the 

English, 49 ; flees to Trichinopoly, 48 ; is there besieged, 

49 ; is generally owned Nabob pf the Carnal ic, 49 ; is 

supported b^ the English, 69 ; ally qf English agaiust 
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Hyder, 9% ; unsatisfactory conduct of, 133 ; fresh treaty 

with, 134; his death ." 186 

Mahomed Ghori, the reign of 15 

Mahomed Toghlak, the reign of, 16 ; his mad acts and ca- 
pricious conduct «... 16 

Mahrattas, the rise of, 28, 32 ; allied with the English 
against Hyder,92 ; war with, 103 ; attack the Nizam,l>35 ; 
second war with, 147 ; are defeated at Assaye, 149 ; at 
Delhi, 150; atLaswaree, 151 ; and Argaum, 153; renewal 
of war with, 156 ; under Uolkar harass Colonel Monson, 
158 ; besiege Delhi, 159 ; are defeated at Furruckabad, 
160 ; andDeeg,160 ; peace with,166; renewal of war with, 
194 ; are defeated at Kirkee, 194 ; at Nagpore, 1 99, 200; 
at Jubbulpore, 199 ; at Mahidpore, 202 ; and Corregaum, 
205 ; peace with, 211 ; war with^ 247 ; are defeated at 

Maharajpore, 248 ; and Punniar • 248 

Makwanpur, the battle of 185 

Malay Peninsula, Malacca io, captured by the Portuguese. 39 
Malcolm, Sir J., ou the peace policy, 167 ; commands adi* 
vision at Mahidpore, 203 ; receives the Peishwa's surren- 
der : 207 

Malacca, capture of, by the Portuguese 39 

MalouB, attack on the heights of, 182 ; surrender of........ 183 

Malvelly, Tippoo defeated at ^.., 138 

Malwa, Vikramarka's kingdom, 10 ; is subdued, 162 ; Sir 

David Ochterlony, Resident in 224 

Mama Sahib appointedRegent at Gwalior, 246 ; his dismissal 246 

Mangalore, gallant defence of, 119 ; treaty of...... 120 

Manipore, arrangements regarding ...'. 223 

Marley, Genl., commauds a division in the GooriLha war..« 179 

Martabaa taken, 218 «.... 269 

Masulipatam, siege and capture of, 74 ; given to English, 

74 ; mutiny at, 175 ; isolated by the Pindarees 188 

Mathews, Genl., sent to command on the Western Coast^ 
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118 ; takes Bednore, 118 ; his fatality, 118; is defeated 

aud imprisoned. • 119 

Medows, Genl.^ commands aganist Tippoo 128 

Meeanee, the battle of 242 

Meerau murders Suraja Dowlah, 67 ; opposes Shah Alum, 

79 ; hisdeath ..., 80 

Meer Cossim relieves Meer Jaffier from difficulties, 80 ; is 
made Nabob of Bengal, 81 ; his preparations for war, 82 ; 
his treatment of Eamnarrain, 82 ; engages in war with 
the English, 84 ; is beaten at Geriah, 84 ; commits the 
massacre of Fatna, 85 ; flees to Oude, 85 ; and is beaten 

by Major Manro • 86 

Meer Jaffier conspires against Suraja Dowlah, 61 ; his 
vacillating conduct, 62 ; is made Nabob, 65 ; his treaty 
with the English, 65 ; plots against the English, 75 ; 
financial difficulties, 80 ; is deposed, 81 ; is again restored 84 

Melloon taken.... ••••• , 222 

Menu, Code of..,., ,,,. 5 

Mergui taken • • 218 

Mewar, B^jah of, attacks Baber 19 

Midnapore given to the English •••o*** 81 

Miles, Col., subdues the Tenasserim Provinces.. 2l8 

Minto, Lord, becomes Governor General, 172 ; abandons 
the peace policy, 172 ; sends embassies to foreign courts 
173 ; visits Madras, 176 ; takes Java, Bourbon, and the 

Isle of France, 176 ; returns to England 176 

Mirzapha Jung lays claim to the throne at Hyderabad, 48 ; 

is killed in battle 48 

Mohabat Khan rebels against and imprisons Jehangir 25 

Moira, Lord — See Hastings, Marquis of 

Mokundra Pass, Col. Monson's retreat to the • 158 

Monghir, Meer Cossim's capital, 82 ; is iaken.M*. 84 

Monson, Col., one of the first Supreme Councillors, 100 ; 
opposes Warren Hastings, 100, 101 ; his death.** •.,•«• iOl 
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Monson, Col., pursuesHolkar,156 ; his advance, 157 ; his 
disastrous retreat, 158 ; commands at the battle of Deeg. 161 

Moodajee Bhoosla. — See Appa Sahib. 

Moodkee, the battle of 253 

Moolraj, treachery of, 262 ;is deposed, 262 ; revolts, 263 ; 
is defeated by Mr. Edwardes, 263 ; is besieged at Moul- 
tan, ^64; surrenders, 266 ; and imprisoned for life.*. 266 

Moorshedabad, installation of Meer Jaffier at, 65 ; mutiny 
at, 80 ; deposition of Meer JaflSer at, 81 ; Meer Cosaim 
abandons... •«, 82 

Morad, a son of Shah Jehan, character of, 26 ; joins Aurang- 
zib in rebellion, 27 ; defeats Dara^ 27 ; is imprisoned.. 27 

Morari Row, a Mahratta chief, assists Clive , 61 

MorningtoD, Lord — See Wellesley, Marquis. 

Moultan, insurrection at, 264 ; siege and fall of.., •••»,.... 266 

Mulhar Row Holkar — See Holkar. 

Mundesore, treaty of 203 

Munro Hector, Major, commands the army in the north, 
85 ; subdues an alarming mutiny, 86 ; defeats Suja 
Dowlah, 85, 86 ; commands the army on Hyder's in- 
vasion, 108 ; his retreat, 109 ; takes Negapatam ;.. 115 

Munro, Colonel, upholds the Ryot wary system of Revenue, 135 

Munro, Colonel J., writes the Tent Contract Report, 174 ; 
is arrested, and released 174, 175 

Murray, Colonel, advances toward Oogein, 156; retreats, 
157; advances again and is successful ..^ . 162 

Mysore, Rajah of, assists Mahomed All, 53 ; claims Trichi- 
nopoly, 69 ; is seized by Hyder Ali, 91; invasion of, 92, 
118, 129, 138 ; Rajah restored to the throne of 141 

Nadir Shah, invasion of. Z% 

Nagpore, capital of the Mahratta Commander-in-Chief, 32 ; 
affairs at, 195 ; Appa Sahib made Regent at, 195 ; de« 
scriptiou 0% 196 ; attack on the English at, 197 ; the bat^ 
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Tage, 

tie of, 1 99 ; tbe siege and surrender of, 199 ; renewal of 
troubles, at, 209 ; new Eajah made, 211 ; annexation of. 272 

Nalagerh, siege and abandoment of 182 

Nalapani, siege of , ..„ 179 

Nanak, the Sikh teacher 252 

Napier, Sir C, commands- in Scinde, 241 ; gains the bat- 
tle of Meeanee, 243 ; and of Kydrabad, 244 ; appoint- 
ed Commissioner in SciDde,245 ; appointed Commander- 
in-Chief. 266 

Napoleon in commanication with Tippoo 137 

Nassuck, Trimbakji caught at 208 

Nazir Jang, claimant of the throne at Hyderabad 48 

Negapatam, a Dutch settlement in India, 40 ; capture of.. 115 

Neilgherries, the ..••• 3 

Nellore, English factory at Dugarajapatam in the district 

of, 42; unsuccessful attack on 69 

Nepaulese, disputes wiih the 176 

Nepaul, invasion of, 178, 179 ; description of, 179 ; second 

invasion of «••• • 189 

Nerbudda, the river , , 3 

Nizam-ool-Mulk, becomes independent, 32 ; contest about 
the title of,47 ; arrangements made with the, 144; gives 

up the Ceded Districts, 144 ; cedes Berar ,..« 271 

Nizam Ali, anally of the English, 91; invades Mysore, 92 ; 
his treachery, and defection, 92 ; defeated at Trinomalee, 
93 ; rejoins the English, 94 ; makes war against Tippoo. 137 

Norford, Capt., his gallant behaviour at Deeg 161 

Northern Circars, the, 3 ; operations in, 73, 74 ; given to 

the English, except Guntoor • 91 

Nott, GenL, occupies Caudahar, 236 ; advances to Cabul. 238 
Nunoomar, Eajah, accuses Warren Hastings, 101 ; his 

trial and execution 101 

Nundidroog taken, i30; mutiny at ....»• - 172 

Nur Jehan, the beautiful and ambitiousEmpress of Jebangiri 25 
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Ochterlony, Col, gallantly deff nda Delhi, 159; commands a 
division in the Goorkha campaigo, 178 ; his successes, 
181, 182; attacks Maicmn, 182; and captures it, 182; 
commands during the second campaign, 135 ; turns tho 
Cbiria-ghati Pass, 185 ; gains the battle of Makwanpur, 
180 ; is the Resident at Delhi, 224> ; espouses the cause of 
the young; Rajah of Bnuripore, 224 ; and resigns 224 

Omdut-nl-Omraii, becomes Nabob of the Carnatio, 136 ; his 
death 144 

Omitihundy nearly defeats the plot against Suraja Dowlali, 
61 ; his ararice, 6^ ; is outwitted by Clive, 62, 66 ; his 
melancholy death «..• ••••. 66 

Oojein, the city of Yikramaika's capital, 10 ; Col. Murray 
sent against, 156 ; is taken • •... 16S 

Oris?a, under the Goyernmentof Aliverdjf Khan, 57; given 
to Met-r Jaffier, 65 ; passes into possession ot the English* 8) 

Ormuz, cnpture of, by the Portuguese Sf 

Oude, 8 ; becomes independant^ 32 ; Rohilias driven from, 
100 ; arrangt*ments with the Nabob of, 124 ; affair of the 
Begums of, 125; disputed succession at, 136 ; treaty with 
the Nabob of, 146 ; condition of, 272 ; religious war in, 
S73; annexation of •.....'J , ,., STi 

Outram, Major, is attacked by the Ameers of Scinde, 242 ; 
madeaK.CB., and appointed Chief Commissioner of Oude. 1^75 

I^gahm, the battle of •• «,««•. Itt 

Faighaut, advanoe to, 116 ; eapture of...*» *tf«.**kM.o 1B& 

Pandus, ihtt... .. <^ ....i ..••••.. •.m%...«.« i 

Pandya, kingdom of^Mi ..^•.•«<i. ».....•« b.».. .«••••«••• 1§ 

Paniani, Tippoo defeated at. .,..». ....«* »«4.».. •«••*< lift 

Panipmt, the first battle of. «. .<. ....»•• « «*«•«• ••« 1ft 

Parliament, the British, le^sislates for India,. ...a M^ 12$ 

Patna, siages of, 75, 79, 83 ; %H itiMsaoreoft 81 ; battlef 

near, , ,«• Mf.8«^8S 

14 
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Patterson's, Lieat., gallant cnndact at Conreganm 205 

Pearse's, Col., admirable march from Bengal to Madras IIS 

Pegn, gallant defence of the town of • 969 

Pegu, the conquest and annexation of. ..*••., 269 

Peishwa, or prime minister of the Mahrattas, o£Boe of, 88 ; 

disputes about, 102; is abolished « 908 

Peishwa, treachery of Baji How, the, 186, 191 ; i?* restor- 
ed to the throne, 1 47 ; his countenance of Trimbakji, 191; 
disputes with the Guicowar, 1 91 ; is overawed by the Re- 
sident, 193 ; signs a new treaty, 193 ; continues liis in- 
trigues, 193 ; attacks the Residency, 194 ; is defeated at 
Sirkee, 194 : flees from Poona, 195 ; his flight, 205 ; snr- 

Tenders, 207; receives a pension ••• 208 

Pennar, the river..., 3 

Perron, M., deserts Scindia's service 150 

Persia, Humayun flees to, 22 ; embassy to the Shah of, 

173;Bus8iHn counsels in 228 

Persians invade India, 12, 81 ; besiege Herat 239 

Persian Gulf, Ormuz in the, captured by the Portuguese, 

89; an English force sent to 229 

Petersburgh, St., distance of, from southern frontier of 

Eussia M7 

Pigot's, Mr., gallant defence of Port St. George 71 

Pindarees,the,176,178, 179,187 ; makeaforay in ihe Com- 
pany 's territories, 188; are attacked, 188; and extirpated. 211 

Pittapore, battle near 78 

Pitt's, Mr., East India Bill 126 

Plassey, the battle of , 64 

PoUilore, actions at, 109, 113 

Pollock, General, at Peshawur, 236 ; relieves Sir R. Sale at 
Jellalabad, 238 ; defeats the Affghans, and advances to 

Cabul 238, 239 

Pondfcherry, the Prench capital in India, 43, 45 ; siege of, 
' 46: and capture of ...«•• ••«• «••••.«• 78 
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Poona, the capital of tlie Peishwa, S2 ; PreDoh ofBoers at, 
103 ; a^lvance to, and retreat from, 104 ; saved by Gene- 
ral WciUesley, 147 ; treachery of the Peishwa at, 193 ; 
description of, 1 9i ; attack on the English at, 1 94 ; battle 

near, 194, 805; is taken ; 195 

Poorhia, the Naib of, assists the Emperor, 80 ; is defeated 

by the English 80 

Poomndher, the treaty of • 103 

Popham, Captain, takes Lahnr and Gwalior •... 106 

Porto Novo plundered by Hyder, 108 ; the battle of • 111 

Portuguese, the • ••••••••• 8S 

Porus opposes Alexander..... • • 18 

Pottinger's, Lieut., gallant conduct at Herat 229 

Prome, advance to 221 

Panjab, the geographical position of, 2 ; Alexander invades, 
IS ; forms a part of Camran's dominions, 21 ; becomes 
independent, 32 ; Holkar flees to, 165 ; Appa Sahib flees 
to, 211 ; affairs in, 251 ; first war in, 253 ; conquest of, 
259 ; second war in, 264 ; conquest and annexation of... 267 
Pulicat, one of the Dutch possessions in India, 40 ; detach* ' 

ment marches by, 118 ; capture of ..« IIS 

Punderpore, Gangudher Shastri murdered at • 191 

Punniar, the battle of 248 

Purwan, the battle of... , ^ 232 

Ragoba claims the office of Peishwa, 103 ; is supported by 

the English, 103; surrenders^ 105 

Bajah Sahib besieges Arcot, 50 ; is defeated by Ciive....51, 52 

Hajmahal, insurrection in 272 

Bajputs, the, 19 ; are persecuted by Aurangzib 31 

){ama 8 

Bamgerh taken 182 

Bamnarrain, defends Patna, 75 ; is defeated by the Em- 
peror^ 19; ill-treated and murdered by McerCossim...-. 82, 88 
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Eamnoggor, ibs action at • • t64 

Sani^ooii, capture of, il5 ; position of tli<; Envlisk at, 216 ; 

Bandoola's attack on, repulsed, 219 ; i^ 9et on firfi, 319 ; 

xetre^t of Burmese from, 320; occurreNoes at, 267 ; ae* 

eoQd capture of. , 269 

Bataiigerh, near Maloun, occupied by the English 189 

£ead» Col., initiates the ryotwary system of revenue 133 

BegulHtinj« Act,. 9$ 

Bevenue systems „ 184 

Bohillas expelled from Oude • • 100 

Eunjfct Sing contracts an alliance with the English, 2S0 ; 

his dcHth • « « 2$2 

Bussian invasion, fears of, 178, 2*47 ; intrignea 229 

Byotwary system 185 

Saadnt All made Nabob of Oude 137 

Sadras, capture of ' US 

Salabut Jung is made Nizam, 4'8 ; is dethroned by his bro- 
ther, Niaam All 91 

Salbyo. treaty of *.. 106 

flale, Sir Bohert, proceeds against D(>st Mahom«d, 282 ; 
forces his way to Jellal'*bad» 233 ; his gallant defence 
of Jellulabad, 23 i, 237 ; meets.the reacned prisoners, 239 ; 

hisdeatli at Moodkee ..^>..»« 26i 

Salivaiiana 11 

Salsette, disputes about. 102 ; is given to the English..... 108 

Bandracottus, king of Magada, 9 13 

Sanga, the Rajah of Mewar, opposes Baber.. 19 

Sattara, the Rajah of, restored 208 

Scinde, geographical positi'-n of, 2 ; Alexander the Great 
passes through, 13 ; English army passes through, 230; 
the Ameer of, 240 ; disturbances in, 242 ; war in, 243 ; 

anuexatim of , ., 24$ 

8cindia» a powerful Mahratta chiejf^ makes war op liolkaTi 
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146 i WAV mi\ 147 ; id defeatdi? at Assaye, 149 ; DelW, 
150; HndLaawaree, 151 ; truce with, 153 ; is defeated at 
Argaum, 158 ; peace with, 1 64 ; assists Holkar, 164; peace 
with, 165; hitiigues against the Bhi^liah, 186; is oyer- 
awed by the English in the Mahratta War, 202 ; alliance 
with the English, 165 ; his underhand dealing, 211 ; his 

dfeath as 

fiecunderabad, inutinotis ptocfeedings at, 172, 175 ; French 

oflScfTS at, disarmed 1ST 

feccdasefe, Tippno diefeated at ,.....••..,.... 138 

Seetabuldee Hills, gallant defence of the •...,.. 19T 

Seleucus, one of Alexander's successors, •...••••••9> 13 

Selim, Prihce— iSfee Joliatiijiif. 

Sepoy corps, formation of , •« « 4S 

Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis's advance to, 1 29 ; retreat 
from, 180 ; first siege of, 131 ; last siege of, 159 ; kept 
by the English, 141 ; description of, 142 ; mutiny at..., 175 

Seringham, the French besieijed at ,^... S3 

Seroor, party sent from, to Poona, 208 ; Gapt. Staunton's 

triumphant return to. » 207 

Shah Alum invades Bengal, 75, 78 ; becomes Emperor, 78 ; 
id defeatcrd by Col. Catliaud, 79, 80 ; and by Majot Car- 
na(5, 81 ; mhkes war on the English, 85 ; his defeat and 
surrender, 85, 86 ; gives a grant of sovereignty to the 

English, 87 ; released from the Mahrattas 151 

Shah Jehan accedes to the ihrone of Delhi, 25 ; his danger- 
ous illness, 26 ; rebellion of his sons, 26 ; is imprisoned 

by Aurangzib, 27 ; his death... '. 2d 

Shah Mahomed, an Ameer of Scinde, defeated 245 

Shah Sujnh is dethroned and exiled, 228 ; Lord Auckland eis- 
pouses his cause, 280 ; is reinstated, 230 ; returns to 
Cabul, 230; Atfvhan chiefs revolt against, 233 ; is mur- 
dered i; ^89 

8hake8pear;SirBichmond,me6t»theEnglishpnsonersinCabul 289 
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Sliapooree, disputca about •• ^^^ 

Sheltoiw General, a8suraes4he command at Cabul 234 

ShereMahomed,,an Ameer &i Scinde, defeated 24S 

Shere Sing sent to MQaltan» %%Z ; hia defection, 1M ; ia 

defeated at Gojerat 267 

Shir Shah dethronea Humayun, 21 ; hia short, but useful 

reign; 21, 33 

Sholingur, the battle of IH 

Shore, Sir John, beoomcB Governor-General, 135 ; his peace 

policy, 135 ; his arrangements at Oude • 136 

Shiga, a son of Shah Jehan, character of, 26 ; bis rebellion 
and defeat, 26 ; is defeated by Aurangzib, 23 ; is teacher- 

ously betrayed and put to death.... 23 

Sikhs, rise of the, 83 ; refuse assistance to Holkar, 1 66 ; 
invade British India, 251, 252 ; are defeated at Mood* 
kee, 254; Ferozeshah, 254 ; Aliwal, 257 ; and Sobraon, 
258 ; conquest of, 259 ; second war with, 264 ; are de- 
feated at Chillianwalla, 265 ; and Gujarat, 266 ; are en* 

tirely subdued 267 

Sikri, the battle of. 20 

Siiistria, the defence of, mentioned... 229 

Sirdar Khan Sing appointed governor of Moultan 262 

Slave Kings, the..... , 16 

Smith, GoL, commands the army against Hyder, 92; his 
retreat, 92; defeats Hyder at Changumma, 92; at Trino- 
mallee, 93 ; and Amboor, 95 ; invades Mysore, 96 ; ia 

superseded, 96 ; resumes command 96 

Smith, General Lionel, commands a division of the Deckan 
army, 193 ; advances to reinforce the troops at Foona, 

195; pursues the Peishwa 20S 

Smith, Sir H., gains the battle of Aliwal 257 

Sobraon, the battle of 258 

Soliman, Dara'a son, defeats Shuja 26 

Somnat besieged... •••,,« ,,,„ ..„.„#, „ , 14 
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Sonilial insurreciion, the .•,../.«•.•••' ^^^ 

Soomba Wongee, the Burmese commander, ie defeated uear 

Bangoon f. 217 

Sophia, the crew of, captured by Burmese « :.. 214 

Spice Islands, the Dutch commerce with the 39 

Staunton's, Captain, victory at Corregaum, 205; triumphant 

return to Seroor , 207 

Stevenson, Col., commands the Nizam's force against Scindia.l4S 

Stuart's, General, inaction, 117 ; besieges Cuddalore 117 

Stuart, General, defeats Tippoo at Seedasere, 1 38 ; joins 

the main army • • • 139 

Suddoosam, the battle of.. .....'. 263 

Sudras, the • I 

Suja Dowla, Nabob of Oude, invades Bengal, 74, 78 ; is 
made Grand Vizier of the Empire, 79 ; makes war on the 
English^ 86 ; is defeated, 85, 86 ; surrenders, 86 ; is 
assisted by Warren Hastings in expelling the Bohillas, 

100 ; his death 101 

Sumroo, commands Meer Cossim's army, 84 ; perpetrates 

the massacre of Patna •• • .85 

Surajah Dowlah, accession and character of, 57 ; attacks 
Calcutta, 57 ; his indiiferenoe to the horrors of the 
Black Hole, 53 ; is defeated by Clive, 60 ; his inconsistent 
conduct, 61 ; the plots against him, 61, 62 ; is defeated at 

Plassey, 64 ; his flight, capture, and murder ••••..... 66 

Surajgerhy attack on, a fort near Maloun , ••• 182 

Snrat, French attempt to found a settlement at, 43 ; CoL 

Goddard's admirable march to. .».• 106 

Stttlej, the limit of Alexander's conquest, 1 3 ; the Sikhs cross 
the, 253 ; are driven across, 256 ; recross, 256 ; are finally 

driven across • 259 

Suttee, rendered penal 227 

Sylhet, attack by the Burmese on 214 

Syriamj capture of..., , • ••• 218 
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Talner«, the capture of, 2f>9 ; the Killadar of, executed.... 209 
Tamerlane, invasion of, 17 ; Natlir Sliah'sincursionsimilar to, 32 
Tanjnre, petty warm, 46 ; invaded by Lally, 70; invaded 

by Hyder Ill 

Tanna, Trim bakji*s escape from 208 

Tapd, the. river, 3 ; Port Taluere on the, captured 209 

TaToy, capture of, ..,„ 218 

Tegnapatam, Fort St. David built at 42 

Tellicherry gallantly defended 116 

Tenaaserim Provinces subdued, 21 S, eedtd to the English. 223 

Tent Contract, the ,.... 174 

Tezeen, Affghans defeated at 238 

Thekia Wongee, the Burmese commander, defeated 217 

Thiagur taken, 74; is taken by Hyder., Ill 

Tinnevelly, a portion of the kingdom ofPandya, 10 i an 

English detachment sent to 69 

Timur, the invasion of 17 

Tippoo, his foray at Maclriis, 94 ; is present at Col. Baillie's 
defeat, 109 ; at Col. Brathwaite's, 115 ; goes to the West- 
ern Coast, 116 ; accedes to thfc throne, 117 ; returns to 
the Western Coast, 118 ; takes Bednor^, 118 j besiegea 
Mangalore, 119; peace with, 120 ; p'cparea for war, 12? ; 
hia savage warfare on the Wesiem Coa^t, 137 ; his attack 
on the Travancore Lines, 127 ; invades Travancore, 129; 
engages in war with the Engiisii, 1 29 ; his fears for Serin- 
gapatam, 129 ; is besieged in Seritigapatam, 13 1 ; sues for 
peace, 181 ; prepares for his last war, 137 ; is defeated, 
138; is besipged in Seringapatam, 139 ; his death, 140; 

his sons at Velloie • 171 

Toghlak, the House of 16 

Tonk Rampura taken 158 

Toolsee Bhye, one of Jeswunt Row Holkar's concubines, is 

in favour of the English alliance, 202 ; muhier of. 202 

Ttavancore, Tippoo's attack on, 127 ; his invasion of 129 
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TriehiQQpoly beaiegfd hy the Frendi* 49 ; yelr^ved by il^d 
EngliBh, $9 1 taken possession Qf by the Siiglislii 53$ 
is claimed by tiie Bajah of Mysore, 69 ; besieg^ by the 
French, and relieved by Gapt. Calliaud... ••*..,. — • • 99 

Trimbakji Dainglia, his elevation and intrigues, 191 ; mnj^ 
den the Guicowar's ambassador, 191 ; is imprisoned, X9S ; 
escapes^ 192 ; and continues his intrigues, 199 ; reward 
offered for his apprehension, 193 ; is caught a seoqnd ti«ke 
and imprisoned , .„ SOf 

Trinomalee, the battle of .....•••i. 93 

Tripartite Treaty, the ^29 

Upton, Gol., sent to negotiate with tbe Mahrattas 103 

Valiant, General, takes the vUlage of Maharajpore.,.^ %^S 

Vapsittart, Mr., becomes Governor of Bengal, 81 ; dethrones 
Meer Jaffier, and makes Meer Cossim Nabob, 8i ; aban- 
dons Ramnarrain to Meer Cossim , 89. 

Yasco de Gama's first voyage to India, 36 ; lands at Calicuti 

37 ; proceeds to India a second time , 38 

Teisbyas, the ,.,. • $ 

V^Uore is besieged by Hyder, 109 ; relieved by Sir E, Coote, 

114; army assembled at, 138; the mutiny at «.,•••# lit 

Venice enriched by Indian commerce '. 86 

Yikramarka, king of Malwa, S ; said to have been conquer- 
ed by Salivahana 11 

Yindhya mountains •••... % 

Yizier Ali succeeds to the throne of Oude, and is deposed^ 
1 36, 1 37 ; creates a disturbance ai Benares, 145 ; and mur- 
ders the Resident.. •.«•• •••.• 145 

Wallace, Col., takes Chandore and Jaulnah.... 162 

Wallajabad, mulin^s prooeeiiia<<s at... «.««.« 172 

Wandewasii is taken by Coote, *} 2 ; relief of, 72 ; the battle 

of, .72 ; brave defenre of, 1 1 ; ia wlieved by Coote, 110. IW 
Warren Hastings—^ Hastings. 
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Watson, Admiral, commands the fleet sent to Calcutta, 59 ; 
reftuea to sign the papers for deceiving Omichund... ... 63 

Watts, Mr., the English resident at Moorshedabad 61 

WellealeyjCol., commands the Nizam'stroopsagainst Tippoo, 
138 ; takes charge of Seringapatam after the assault, 141; 
is made Commissioner of Mysore, 141 ; proceeds against 
Scindia, 147 ; gains the battles of Assaye, 149 ; and 
Argaum, 153; takes Gawilghur 15S 

Wellesley, Marquis, becomes Governor -General, 137 ; his 
policy, 137 ; makes war on Tippoo, 1 88 ; his arrangements 
with regard to Mysore, 138 ; with the Nizam, 148 ; the 
Nabob of the Carnatic,144 ; with regard to Zemaun Shah's 
invasion, 144 ; with the Nabob of Oude, 146 ; and 
the Peishwa, 147 ; makes war on Scindia, 147 ; and on 
Holkar 160 

Wellington, the Duke of — See Wellesley, Col. 

Western Ghauts, the 8 

Whish, G«nl., conducts the siege of Moultan, 264; takes 
Moultan , 261 

William, Fort, origin of, 42 ; repaired, 57 ; siege and 
capture of 57 

Wood, Col., captures some of Hyder's fortresses, 96; super- 
sedes Col. Smith • 96 

Wood, Geul., G. S., commands a division in the Goorkha 
war , 17S 

Wylie's, Dr., gallant conduct at Corregaum^.t 206 

Tandabo, peace with the Burmese concluded at , 228 



Zamonn, the ruler of Calicut, 37 ; his contests with the 

Portu^eac S7,38 

Zemauu SbaH, threatened invasion of. ••.. 144 

Zemindaiy system of BeveBue.. •«..•.„• # ISi 
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